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HORSE AND HIS RIDER 


CHAPTER I. 


THE ARAB AND HIS STEED. 


Tue Arab is in many respects entitled to take the 
lead among all the breeds of horses. The pace of 
these animals is rapid and graceful; they are hardy, 
and can continue travelling at the rate of from fifty 
to sixty miles a day; and five or six pounds weight of . 
coarse barley in the evening is a sufficientfeed. The 
horses of Arabia are divided into two classes, ignoble 
and noble: the former they call by a name which 
signifies ‘without pedigree ;’ the latter by another 
name, which means ‘ known for two thousand years.’ 
‘Tf,’ says an Arab story, ‘ you meet one of the faith- 
ful in the desert mounted upon a kochlani, and he 
shall say, “God bless you!” before you can say, 
*‘And God’s blessing upon you,” he shall be out of 
your horizon, for the whirlwind toils after him in 
vain,’ ° 
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The best horses are understood to be bred by the 
Bedouins of the north part of Arabia, and the gene- 
alogy is invariably reckoned from the mother. Those 
of the pure blood are more readily and cheaply ob- 
tained from the people about the towns than from 
the nomads of the desert, for the latter have a strong 
affection for their horses, and will hardly part with 
them at any price. It sometimes happens, however, 
that there is an ‘unlucky mark’ on the horse, as the 
superstitious Arab imagines, and then a really good 
thoroughbred Arabian steed can be obtained for a 
very small sum. 

But the European who purchases horses of the 
Arabs will require all his wits, for the simple sons of 
the desert, although very romantic, are reputed to 
be most accomplished cheats. They beat even York- 
shiremen at horse-dealing. 

Learned Mussulmans have written a great num- 
ber of books upon horses, in which they discourse at 
considerable length upon their colours, upon all that 
is esteemed beneficial or injurious, their maladies, 
and the right mode of treatment. One of them, 
Abou-Obeida, a contemporary of the son of Haroun- 
al-Raschid, composed no fewer than fifty volumes on 
the horse. This Abou-Obeida met with a little mis- 
adventure, which shows that it is not the author of 
the most ponderous and numerous volumes who im- 
parts the soundest information, and that not the 
worst plan is to consult men themselves. . 
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‘How many books hast thou written upon the 
horse?’ asked one day of a celebrated Arab poet, 
the vizir of Mamoun, the son of Haroun-al-Raschid. 
‘Only one.? Then turning to Abou-Obeida, he put 
to him the same question. ‘Fifty,’ replied he. ‘ Rise, 
then,’ said the vizir. ‘Go up to that horse, and 
repeat the name of every part of his frame, taking 
care to point out the position of each.’ ‘Iam nota 
veterinary surgeon,’ answered Abou-Obeida. ‘And 
thou? ’ said the vizir to the poet. 

‘Upon that ’—it is the poet himself who relates 
the anecdote—‘ I rose from my seat, and taking the 
animal by the forelock, I began to name one part 
after another, placing my hand upon each to indicate 
its position; and at the same time recited all the 
poetic allusions, all the sayings and proverbs refer- 
ring to it. When I had finished, the vizir said to 
me, “Take the horse.” J took it; and if ever I 
wished to annoy Abou-Obeida, I rode the animal on 
my way to visit him.’ ! 

General Daumas, from whom we have just quoted, 
was a distinguished officer of the French army, who 
served sixteen years in Algeria. For two years he 
was consul at Mascara, accredited to the Emir Abd- 
el-Kader, and afterwards for a considerable time 
Central Director of the Arab Office of Algeria—posts 
which brought him in close contact with the native 


of the Sahara, by Genéral Daumas, translated by 
James Hutton. 3 
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chiefs He gives the following further interesting 
particulars of the Arab horses : 

‘The Arabs of Sahara are very particular as to 
the colour of their horses. White is the colour for 
princes, but does not stand heat. The black brings 
good fortune, but fears rocky ground. The chestnut 
is the most active. If one tells you that he has seen 
a horse fly in the air, ask of what colour it was; if 
he replies, “ Chestnut,” believe him.’ ‘In a combat 
against a chestnut you must have a chestnut.’ The 
bay is the hardiest and most sober. ‘If one tells 
you a horse has leaped to the bottom of a precipice 
without hurting himself, ask of what colour he was, 
and if he replies “ Bay,” believe him.’ 

Ben Dyab, a renowned chief of the desert, hap- 
pening one day to be pursued by Saad-el-Zenaty, 
turned to his son and asked, ‘What horses are in 
front of the enemy?’ ‘ White horses,’ replied the 
son. ‘It is well; let us make for the sunny side, 
and they will melt away like butter.” Some time 
afterwards Ben Dyab again turned to his son and 
said, ‘What horses are in front of the enemy?’ 
‘Black horses,’ cried his son. ‘It is well; let us 
make for stony ground, and we shall have nothing 
to fear; they are the negroes of the Soudan, who 
cannot walk with bare feet upon the flints.’ He 
changed his course, and the black horses were 
speedily distanced. A third time Ben Dyab asked, 
‘And now what horses are in the front df the 
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enemy?’ ‘Dark chestnuts and dark bays.’ ‘In 
that case,’ said Ben Dyab, ‘strike out, my children, 
strike out, and give your horses the heel; for these 
might perchance overtake us had we not given 
barley to ours all the summer through.’ 

The dark dappled gray is also highly esteemed, 
especially when the head is of a lighter colour than 
the body. 

The coat most despised is the piebald: ‘ Flee 
him like the pestilence for he is own brother to the 
cow.’ 

The roan is called meghedeur-el-dewm, ‘a pool of 
blood.’ The rider is sure to be overtaken, but will 
never overtake.! 

The Arab horse-dealer therefore sells his horses 
which happen to be of the unlucky colours to the 
infidels, 1.e. Europeans, who are not quite so super- 
stitious ; and the consequence is that many a good 
Arab horse, bought in Algeria or Egypt for a mere 
trifle, finds its way to England, France, or India. 

The training the Arab horse has to endure is 
not only very severe, but it embraces a more varied 
system of exercise than falls to the lot of the English 
horse. The Arabs not only train their horses to 
endure fatigue, hunger, and thirst, and the manceuvres 
80 necessary in battle, but they also teach them to 
shine at feasts by the following accomplishments : 


El Entrabe, ‘the caracol.? The horse walks, so 


e 
1 Daumas, The Horses of the Sahara. 
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to speak, on his hind legs. Searcely does he touch 
the ground with his fore-feet than he rises again. 
Qne hand, in concert with the legs, soon trains to 
this exercise a horse of fair intelligence. 

El Guetetia, ‘the bucking.’ The horse springs 
up with all fours off the ground, the horseman at the 
same time throwing up his gun into the air and 
cleverly catching it. To obtain this action, the rider 
marks certain intervals of rest, and works with his 
legs. He gives with the anifnal as it rises, in order 
to hold him up when he comes down again. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than this movement. The 
horses quit the earth, the guns fly into the air, and 
the ample folds of the burnous float and unroll them- 
selves in the wind, thrown back by the vigorous arms 
of the children of the desert. 

Lastly, Hl Berraka, ‘the kneeling.’ The rider, 
remaining on his saddle, causes his horse to kneel 
down. This is the ne plus ultra of the horse and 
the animal. Not every horse is fit for this exercise. 
The colt is trained to it by tickling him on the 
coronet, pinching him on the legs, and forcing him 
to bend the knee. After atime the horseman will 
reap the benefit of these preliminary steps. He need 
only clear his feet of the stirrups, stretch his legs 
forward, turn out the points of his toes, touch with 
his long spurs the animal’s forearm, and then, as his 
piece is fired at marriage-feasts and other rejoicings, 
his horse will kneel down, amid the applause 6f the 
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young maidens, piercing the air with joyful acclama- 
tions.! 

Nevertheless, endurance is the quality most culti- 
vated in the Arab horse. It is necessary that the 
horse should be able to travel long distances upon 
scanty food and little water, for in the African deserts 
the places where man and horse can refresh are few 
and far between; wells are many miles apart, and 
even when the traveller has found water for himself 
and steed, the chances*are that no food can be had, 
except what the horse and his rider have brought 
with them from their last halting-place. 

‘Every horse inured to fatigue brings good for- 
tune,’ the Arabs say. So to speak, he is always on 
the march. He travels with his master, who is one 
of the greatest travellers on horseback in the world. 
He travels to seek his food; he traverses long dis- 
tances in search of water, and this sort of life renders 
him abstinent and not easily tired. Sidi-Hamed- 
Ben-Mohammed-el-Mokhrani, the chief of one of the 
most illustrious families of all Algeria, says: 

‘During my long career, in my tribes, by my 
friends, or among my followers, I have seen upwards 
of ten thousand colts reared, and I affirm that all 
those whose education was not begun at a very early 
age have never turned out other than stubborn 
troublesome horses, unfit for war. I also affirm that 


1Daumas, The Horses of the Sahara. 
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when I have made long and rapid marches, at the 
head of twelve or fifteen hundred horsemen, horses, 
however lean, if early broken in to fatigue, never 
fell out of the ranks, whilst those that were fat, or 
mounted too late, have always fallen to the rear. 
My conviction on this head is based on such a long 
experience, that lately, finding myself at Musseur 
(Cairo) in the necessity of purchasing some horses, I 
refused point-blank all that were presented to me 
that had been broken in at a‘comparatively advanced 
age. 

‘“< How has thy horse been reared ?”’ was always 
my first question. 

‘< My lord,” an inhabitant of the city would reply, 
“this gray stone of the river has been brought up by 
me like one of my own children, always well fed, well 
tended to, and spared as much as possible, for I did 
not begin to ride him till he was full four years old. 
See how fat he is, how sound in all his limbs.” 

< Well, keep him, my friend ; he is thy pride and 
that of thy family. It would be a shame to my gray 
beard to deprive thee of him.” 

«<¢ And thou,” I would then ask of an ne whom 
I recognised as a child of the desert, so embrowned 
was he by the sun—“ how has thy horse been reared?” 

‘«‘ My lord,” he would answer, “ betimes I formed 
his back to the saddle and his mouth to the bridle. 
With him I have reached a distant, very distant 
point. He has passed many a day without*food. 
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His ribs are bare, it is true; but if you encounter any 
enemies on your path he will not leave you in peril. 
I swear it by the day of last judgment, when Allah 
shall be kadi, and the angels witnesses.” | 

‘“ Hola, there! tether the dark chestnut before my 
tent,” I would cry to my servants, “and satisfy this 
man.” ’! 

But although the Arab horse is worked hard, it 
is most tenderly treated, as a rule—petted as the 
collier in England pets his dog—at the expense of 
the rest of the family. 

‘The love the Arabs bear their mares is exemplified 
by an anecdote which was told me,’ says the ‘ Old 
Shekarry,’ ‘by a celebrated Arab chieftain who 
served on my staff in the Crimea, Mahomet Ben 
Abdullah, better known as Bou Maza (the son of the 
Goat), whose daring exploits and hairbreadth escapes 
in his predatory expeditions against the French have 
caused his name to become famous in song among 
the Santons of the desert. One of the tribes of the 
Djdjhura mountains possessed a coal-black mare of 
the pure Nedjed breed, which in the desert was of 
untold value ; for her fame had gone forth far and 
wide, and the tribes were wont to swear by her 
‘fleetness and endurance. Bou Maza, then a young 
man, determined to possess her either by fair or foul 
means, and offered the whole of his wealth in ex- 


1Daumas, The Horses of the Sahara. 
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change, viz. several tents and slaves, forty camels, 
and even his two wives; but nothing would induce 
Ben Ali the Sheikh (who was the principal owner) 
to part with her. Bou Maza, who was on friendly 
terms with the Djdjhura tribes, then determined to 
obtain her by stealth ; but this was a difficult opera- 
tion, as there were always people watching night 
and day. After many days’ consideration, and severe 
praying to Allah to sharpen his wits, he fixed upon 
a plan, and forthwith proceedefl to execute it. He cut 
himself with a knife about the face and chest, and 
wounded his horse; and one day about noon claimed 
the protection of Ben Ali the Sheikh, stating that he 
had been attacked by some Arabs of a neighbouring 
tribe, with whom there was a bloody feud, who were 
lurking about in the vicinity. The Sheikh sent out 
his young men to retaliate and follow up the sup- 
posed aggressors, whilst he and the hakeem of the 
tribe bound up the wounds and attended on Bou 
Maza, who, pretending to be in a dying state, begged 
that they would carry him out to a sward where the 
cattle of the tribe were grazing, so that he might 
turn his face towards the sacred city, and perform 
his devotions. His wish was complied with, and he 
goon had the gratification of beholding this famous 
mare cropping the stunted herbage a short distance 
from the clump of date-trees under the shade of 
which he was lying. She was strictly watched by 
two of the tribe, who for two hours hardly’ ever 
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seemed to take their eyes off her; and Bou Maza 
began to think that the young men would return 
before his undertaking could be accomplished. He 
therefore uttered a loud cry, as if in agony, which 
brought the watchers to his side, and, selecting his 
opportunity, he plunged a knife, which he had con- 
cealed under his dress, into their breasts, killing 
them ere they could utter a cry; and, flinging his 
burnous (cloak) over their bodies, unfastened the 
tether which hobble the mare’s fore-feet, and, 
springing on her back, was far away in the desert 
before the theft was discovered. When it was found 
out, the Sheikh Ben Ali, whose son was one of the 
slain, and all the men of the tribe, set out in pursuit, 
and, after a chase of three days, almost surprised 
him near one of those immense salt-marshes which 
are so numerous in Algeria, in a place where there 
was no way of escape but across this dangerous 
ground ; and Bou Maza was about to attempt it, when 
the Sheikh Ben Ali, seeing the ignominious fate that 
awaited his beloved mare, forgot his revenge for the 
loss of his son, and begged him to forbear, giving 
him his sacred pledge that his tribe should not molest 
him, or continue the pursuit for three days, should 
he do so, preferring to run the chance of regaining 
her another time to seeing her perish before his 
eyes. Bou Maza accepted the pledge, and got away. 
Another time he was hard run by the same tribe, and 
the Sheikh, who headed the pursuing party, being 
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mounted. upon the own brother of the mare, finding 
he was not gaining ground, desisted from the chase, 
and cried out for him to stop and not fatigue the 
mare to save his wretched life, and bidding him 
drink the water in which her feet were washed, in 
token of his being indebted to her for his preserva- 
tion. The abduction of this celebrated mare gave 
rise to a feud between the tribes, in which several 
hundred Arabs lost their lives; and she participated 
in most of Bou Maza’s daring exploits which made 
his name so terrible to those tribes who had sub- 
mitted to the French.”! 

This story shows that the lawful owner of the 
mare would rather the thief should get away with 
her in safety than that she should be injured by 
overwork, This is not an uncommon kind of occur- 
rence. 

1 The Forest and the Ficld, by the ‘Old Shekarry.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


FEATS OF ENDURANCE, 


Tur renowned Algeridh chieftain Abd-el-Kader de- 
clared that if the true Arab horse ever treads upon 
ploughed land, he diminishes in value, and he illus- 
trated the idea by the following story: 

‘A man was riding upon a horse of pure blood; 
when he was met by his enemy, also splendidly 
mounted. One pursued the other, and he who gave 
chase was distanced by him who fled. Despairing of 
reaching him, the pursuer in anger shouted out, 

‘<T ask, in the name of God, has your horse ever 
worked on land?” 

‘« He has worked on land for four days.” 

‘« Very well—mine never has ; and, by the beard 
of the Prophet, I am sure to catch you.” 

‘Towards the close of the day the horse that 
never laboured was the victor; and as the rider of 
the degraded horse sank under the blows of his 
enemy, he said, 

‘<‘ There has been no blessing upon our country 
since ‘we changed our coursers into beasts of burden 
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and of tillage. Has not God made the ox for the 
plough, the camel to transport merchandise, and the 
horse alone for the raceP There is nothing gained 
by changing the ways of God”’ (T. B. Thorpe). 

And if the Arab horses are capable of doing the 
amount of work stated in the following tale (which 
comes from one of the French generals in Algeria), 
they ought to be highly prized: 

‘With regard to the great distances accomplished 
by the horses of the desert of Sahara, instances may 
be quoted which will appear incredible, and the 
heroes of which are still alive (1868), if witnesses 
were wanted to confirm the truth of the story. Here 
is one of a thousand, which was told to me by a man 
of the tribe of Arbéa. I give his own words: 

‘<T had come into the Tell (a most fertile district 
~-the granary, in fact, of the Sahara) with my father 
and the people of my tribe to buy corn. It was in 
the time of the Pasha Ali. The Arbaéa had had some 
terrible quarrels with the Turks ; and as it was their 
interest forthe moment to feign a complete submission 
in order to obtain an amnesty for the past, they 
agreed to win over by presents of money the Pasha’s 
suite, and to send to himself not merely a common 
animal as was customary, but a courser of the high- 
est distinction. It was a misfortune, but it was the 
will of Allah, and we were forced to resign ourselves. 
The choice fell upon a mare, ‘Gray Stone of the 
River,’ known throughout the Sahara, and thé pro- 
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perty of my father. He was informed that he must 
hold himself in readiness to set out with her on the 
morrow for Algiers. After the evening prayer my 
father, who had taken care not to make any remark, 
came to me and said, ‘Ben-Zyan, art thou thyself 
to-day ? Wilt thou leave thy father in a strait, or 
wilt thou make his face red P’ 

‘<<¢T am nothing but your,will, my lord,’ I replied. 
‘Speak, and if I obey not your commands, it will be 
because I am vanquisl%®d by death.’ 

<<¢Tisten. These children of sin seek to take 
my mare in the hope of settling their affairs with the 
Sultan,—my gray mare, I say, which has always 
brought good fortune to my tent, to my children, and 
the camels; my gray mare, that was foaled on the 
day that thy youngest brother was born! Speak! 
Wilt thou let them do this dishonour to my hoary 
beard? The joy and happiness of the family are in 
thy hands. Mordjana (such was the name of the 
mare) has eaten her barley. If thou art of a truth 
my son, go and sup, take thy weapons, and then at 
earliest nightfall flee far away into the desert with 
the treasure dear to us all.’ 

‘<< Without answering a word I kissed my father’s 
hand, took my evening repast, and quitted Beroua- 
guia, happy in being able to prove my filial affection, 
and laughing in my sleeve at the disappointment 
that awaited our sheikhs on their awaking. I pushed 
forwatd for a long time, fearing to be pursued, but 
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Mordjana continued to pnil at her bridle, and I had 
more trouble to quiet her than to urge heron, When 
two-thirds of the night had passed, and a desire to 
sleep was growing upon me, I dismounted, and seizing | 
the reins, twisted them round my wrist. I placed 
my gun under my head, and at last fell asleep, softly 
couched on one of those dwarf palms so common in 
our country. An hour after, I roused myself. All 
the leaves of the dwarf palm had been stripped off 
by Mordjana. We started affesh. The peep of day 
found us at Souagui. My mare had thrice broken 
out into a sweat, and thrice dried herself. I touched 
her with the heel. She watered at Sidi-Bou-Zid, 
and that evening I offered up the evening prayer at 
Leghrouat, after giving her a handful of straw to 
induce her to wait patiently for the enormous bag of 
barley that was coming to her. These are not jour- 
neys fit for your horses,” said Ben-Zyan in conclusion, 
“for the horses of you Christians, who go from 
Algiers to Blidah—thirteen leagues—as far as from 
my nose to my ear, and then fancy you have done a 
good day’s work.” 

‘This Arab had done eighty leagues in twenty-four 
hours (Berouaguia to Souagui, thirty-one leagues; 
Sidi-Bou-Zid twenty-five leagues farther on; and 
lastly, Leghroudt, twenty-four Jeagues beyond that) ; 
his mare had eaten nothing but the leaves of the dwarf 
palm on which he had lain down, and only once had 
been watered, about the middle of the journey? and 
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yet he swore to me by the head of the Prophet 
that he could have slept on the following night at 
Gardaya, forty-five leagues farther on, had his life 
been in any danger. sss 

¢ Another Arab, Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar by 
name, had come to buy corn in the Tell after the 
harvest. His tents were already pitched, and he had 
opened a business communication with the Arabs of 
the Tell, when the Bey Bou-Mezrag, “father of the 
spear,” fell upon him at the head of a strong body 
of cavalry to chastise one of those imaginary offences 
which the Turks were in the habit of inventing as 
pretexts for their rapacity. Not the slightest warn- 
ing had been given; the razzia was complete; and 
the horsemen of Makhzen gave themselves up to all 
the atrocities customary in such cases. Mohammed- 
Ben-Mokhtar thereupon threw himself on his dark 
bay mare, a magnificent animal known and coveted 
throughout the Sahara, and perceiving the critical 
nature of the situation, at once resolved to sacrifice 
the whole of his property to save the lives of his 
three children. One of them, only four years old, 
he placed on the saddle before him, and another, 
aged six or seven, behind him, holding on by the 
troussequin, and was about to place the youngest in 
the hood of his burnous when his wife stopped him, 
exclaiming, ‘“‘ No, no; I will not let thee have this 
one. They will never dare to slay an infant at its 
mothet’s breast. Away! I shall keep him with me. 

) 
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Allah will protect us.” Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar 
then dashed forward, fired off his piece, and got clear 
of the mélée; but being hotly pursued, he travelled 
all that day and the- following night until he reached 
Leghrouat, where he could rely upon being in safety. 
Shortly after he received intelligence that his wife 
had been rescued by some friends he had in the 
Tell. Mohammed-Ben-Mokhtar was still alive, and 
the two children he carried are spoken of as two 
of the best horsemen of the tribe. 

‘And why should I look for evidence to establish 
these facts? All the old officers of the Oran division 
can state how, in 1837, a general, attaching the 
greatest importance to the receipt of intelligence 
from Tlemcen, gave his own charger to an Arab to 
go and procure the news. The latter set out from 
Chateau Neuf at four o’clock in the morning, and 
returned the same hour on the following day, having 
travelled seventy leagues over ground very different 
from the comparatively level desert.’ ! 

Abd-el-Kader, when questioned about the en- 
durance of Arab horses, replied as follows to General 
Daumas : 

‘You ask me how many days an Arab horse can 
march without rest, and without suffering too severely. 
Know, then, that a horse, sound in every limb, that 
eats as much barley as his stomach can contain, can 
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do whatever his rider can ask of him, For this 
reason, the Arabs say, “Give barley, and overwork 
‘him.”? But without tasking him overmuch, a horse 
can be made to do sixteen parasangs day after day.! 
A horse performing this journey every day, and 
having as much barley as it likes to eat, can go on 
without fatigue for three or four months without 
lying by a single day. 

“You ask me what distance a horse can accom- 
plish in a day. I cannot*tell you very precisely ; but 
it ought to be about fifty parasangs, or the distance 
from Tlemcen to Mascara. But an animal that hag 
performed such a journey ought to be carefully ridden 
on the following day, and allowed to do only a very 
much shorter distance.’ ? 

1 A parasang is about 5,000 métres; sixteen parasangs are equal, 


in round numbers, to about fifty English miles. 
2 Daumas, The Horses of the Sahara, 
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CHAPTER III. 
ENGLISH VERSUS ARAB THOROUGHBREDS. 


Tar thoroughbred racer, as we know him in Eng- 
land, is a different kind of animal from the Arab 
thoroughbred, although a considerable amount of 
Arab blood runs in his veins. We have no sandy 
desert to try the endurance of our horses. In no 
part of England could a horse travel at the mildest 
trot for a couple of hours without coming to a drink- 
ing place; food in the shape of grass is found by 
every roadside; so that it would be difficult for the 
horse to die of hunger or thirst if set at liberty. 

The question whether the English thoroughbred, 
reared in our temperate climate, and brought up, so 
to speak, in luxury, could hold his own with the 
genuine horse of the desert, has been much discussed, 
and more than one trial has taken place; but the 
question even now is not to be considered as settled. 
Ever since it was proposed to make Kgypt a halting- 
place on the road to India, a sporting spirit has been 
fostered in the land of the Pharaohs, and Egyptian 
princes and pashas have been found willing to run 
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their horses and stake their money against anything 
the English could put in the field. 

One of the first intimations Englishmen had of 
the fact that the Egyptians were inclined for sport 
was the appearance of the following letter in Bell’s 
Life, in October 1849 : 


‘ Sir,—A challenge has been sent through me, on 
the part of the Pasha of Egypt, to the English Turf, 
which I first communicéted to the Jockey Club, and 
now wish to notify to the public through the medium 
of your paper. It was my intention to have sent 
you the letter of our Consul-General, in which this 
challenge is conveyed; but I have unfortunately 
mislaid it, and, after the most diligent search, have 
been unable to find it. I remember, however, the 
contents of it with sufficient accuracy to answer 
every purpose. Mr. Murray states that his Highness 
the Pasha is convinced that his Arab horses are 
superior to our English racehorses over a length of 
ground, and he proposes to test their relative merits 
by a match to be run in Egypt, the distance to be 
ten miles, the stake 10,000/., which he thinks might 
be increased to 15,000/., no limitation as to age or 
weight. The ground over which the match would be 
run is sand with a good many stones init. He con- 
cludes by saying that if there is a disposition here to 
make the match, he will proceed to adjust the pre- 
liminartes, Upon the receipt of this letter, I wrote 
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him word that I would make this challenge public, 

and I thought it very probable it would be accepted, | 
and I then put to him a great variety of questions 

upon certain points on which I deemed it essential 

that information should be supplied. Thus the matter 

stands at present.—C. GRAVILLE. 


‘ Bruton Street, Oct. 12.’ 


Beneath the letter, Bell’s Life had the following 
paragraph : 

‘The vast superiority of the English thorough- 
bred horse over Arabs has been established by in- 
numerable trials in India; and that the Cossack 
horses have as little chance with them will be 
gathered from the following account of a match in 
Russia, taken from the second volume of the Stud 
Book: 

“Sharper, bred by Lord Egremont, and got by 
Octavius out of Young Amazon by Gohanna, was 
sent in 1825 to Russia, where he and Minna, bred 
by Mr. Newton, and got by Woful out of Diana by 
Stamford, were matched to run seventy-five versts 
(492 English miles) on the public road against two 
Cossack horses. Minna, falling lame, was pulled up 
early in the race, which Sharper won with ease, not- 
withstanding the loss of a stirrup, and the consequent 
inability of the rider to restrain him for several 
miles. The Cossack horses had nearly three stone 
advantage in weight, and one of them féll at the end 
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of twenty-five miles and died.’ This race was run in 
1825, near St. Petersburg.”’’ 

This challenge was not accepted by the English 
horse-owners, as appears from the following letter, 
which appeared in Bell’s Infe of August 24, 1851: 

‘About eighteen months ago, Abbas Pasha, the 
Governor of Egypt, challenged the Jockey Club to 
run their English horses against his Arabs for a dis- 
tance of not less than eight to ten miles over very 
fair ground for a sum “of 5,000/. to 50,000/., money 
down, weight optional to either party, allowing also 
a start of three hundred yards to the English horses. 
This challenge was not accepted by the Jockey Club, 
nor did they offer it to any other gentleman, conse- 
quently the Viceroy thought they were afraid to meet 
him. As many of your readers, however, must be 
interested in knowing what an English thoroughbred 
horse can do amongst the Arabs, I send you an ex- 
tract of a letter from Damascus, the writer of which 
is a Hungarian officer attached to the staff of 
General Guyon, now holding a command in that 
country : 

‘“¢ General Guyon’s English mare is thoroughbred 
by Hindostan out of Lightfoot. Prince Lichtenstein 
brought her from England with the mother in 1848, 
and she is now only three and a half years old. You 
ask me if she ever ran against any first-rate Arab 
horses. I have before told you that we are very 
often*making excursions into the Howran, to the 
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Dead Sea, and to Horu; and in all these excursions we 
pass the greater part of our time with the Bedouins, 
owners of the finest horses, and we are scarcely to- 
gether half an hour with these gentlemen without 
getting up a race, and as they know our General 
wants to purchase, they always bring every horse 
likely to catch his attention. Now, I assure you that 
on all these occasions the mare beats them all, and in 
splendid style, although she has never been trained 
for racing; and that she cax also beat them at long 
distances she has shown very often in hunting the 
gazelles, running three or four miles at a stretch 
until we caught them, being always a long way 
ahead of the Arabs. The Bedouins insist upon her 
being an Arab mare, though they are rather puzzled 
at her size,as she stands 16 hands 1 inch, From 
what I have seen of her performance, I think a well-~ 
trained English horse would beat any Arab whatever, 
and in any way. Guyon’s mare, when she was only 
one year and a half old, went through the Hungarian 
campaign in 1849, so she is pretty well seasoned.” 

‘From the above, Mr. Editor, you will see how 
very soft owners of English horses were when they 
refused the splendid challenge of Abbas Pasha, &Xc. 
—A SuBSORIBER. 


‘Cairo, Aug. 6, 1851.’ 


The next attempt to get up a race between 
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English and Arab horses is thus noticed in Bell’s Life 
of March 20,1858: ! 

_ *About two years ago there was a great talk 
about a challenge given by Abbas Pasha to the 
Jockey Clab to run his Arab against anything they 
could bring out from England, and for any amount; 
and a great difference of opinion existed among sport- 
ing men as to the probable result of a long race over 
uneven ground. The Jockey Club refused to run, 
and the match has rémained an uncertainty ever 
since. Lately, however, a trial was made by an Eng- 
lish half-bred mare, by Touchstone, against two of 
the best Arabs in this place, their own terms being 
granted, say, three miles on a straight unequal road, 
equal weight—ten stone upwards; and I am happy 
to tell you that the mare had it all her own way, 
winning in a canter, without having been pressed at 
all. The first half-mile was up a stiff hill, then 
down a gully—quarter of a mile—with a mile of 
level bad road, many parts under water, and the 
wind up, heavy sand and rising ground; distance, 
exactly three miles, and run in 7 min. 40 sec. The 
fact of this mare never having been intended to run 
a race in England will show what chance an Arab 
would have had with a thoroughbred or a steeple- 
chaser. But, to put the question at rest, Mr. Smart, 
the spirited owner of the mare, has accepted another 
race with an Arab belonging to his Highness Said 
Pash; and, as this horse has beat everything he has 
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run againat, the result, if favourable, will put him in 
a position to challenge all comers at Cairo for the 
long race of seven to ten miles, when no doubt he 
will take the conceit out of them. The race with 
Said Pasha’s horse is to be on the same ground as 
the last heat, only run in a contrary direction, with 
an additional mile of heavy sand. You will hear 
from us when the thing comes off.’ 


This letter was dated Alexandria, March 6, 1858 ; 
and in Bell’s Life of September 25 following came 
an account of a match between the English mare 
and an Arab belonging to Hallim Pasha, apparently 
substituted for that owned by Said Pasha; and it 
will be seen that, owing to an accident, the English 
horse did not win. The correspondent of that paper 
writes : 

‘On August 9 a match came off here between an 
English mare and an Arab horse for 850/. a side— 
distance 94 miles, 4 miles 7 furlongs out, and the 
same distance back again, without stopping. The 
run out was accomplished in 15? minutes, and the 
Arab returned home in 114 minutes, having per- 
formed the distance in 27} minutes. The English 
mare, about a mile from home, swerved from the 
straight road, and her jockey, in trying to turn her, 
upset her into a cane-fence; she thus lost the race. 
The English party engaged therein wish to take it 
up again; but Hallim Pasha, owner of the “horse, 
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refuses ‘to run for less than fourteen miles, and for a 
sum of 1,0007. to 10,000/., and they, therefore, ad- 
dress themselves to the sporting world in England, 
in hopes that some party in England may think it 
worth while to try the stamina of the English horse 
against the Arab on the above terms. 

‘The race lately run was on the Aboukir Road— 
4 miles 7 furlongs out, and the same back again. 

‘The English mare which ran against the Arab 
is five years old, 153 fiands high, strongly built and 
wide-chested, lengthy, and perfectly sound. Her sire 
was ———, and her dam by Touchstone, and she had 
already beaten every Arab we had tried against her 
in short distances up to three miles. But in this 
last race we had not sufficient time for training—say 
twenty days—and, in short, took it too easy; besides 
which we had not our former jockey, who was laid 
up, and we had to secure the services of a foreigner, 
who did not understand the thing. If she had been 
well ridden, we should probably have had a very 
different story to tell. 

‘The Arab horse belongs to Hallim Pasha, one of 
the old Viceroy’s sons, who has constantly been using 
him in coursing gazelles, and has, he says, beaten, 
in bottom, all his other horses. In other respects he 
is a sorry-looking animal, 14 hands high, 6 years old, 
bright chestnut, and without one single point that 
would catch the eye of a connoisseur. Yet there is 

‘no doubt“that he showed game enough in the late 
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race, ag be was acurely ener touched with the whip, 
and, after he came to, his rider did not pul up, bu 
galloped on about 1} miles forther to take the news 
of his auoceas to bis owner, who was il in bed! Thi 
isthe horse which Halli Pasha now offers to ran 
apnintt anything that can be brought against him, 
for the distance of from 14 to 40 miles, and for a 
gum Of 1,000 to 20,0001 apside, 


CHAPTER IV. 
A BATCH OF CURIOUS MATCHES. 


In the case just narfated the Arab horse certainly 
showed wonderful power of endurance; but then it 
should be remembered that he was at home, running 
in a climate to which he was accustomed, and over a 
course to which he was no stranger. But the question 
was not to be considered as settled. English officers 
on their way to India would still brag of the superior 
qualities of the English thoroughbred; so a trial of 
another kind took place, the particulars of which 
were duly published in Bell’s Life: 

‘A match which has caused quite a sensation 
here for some time past has at length been brought 
to a conclusion. It was a question of endurance 
between the Arab and the English horse in the 
desert; and this having been a much-vexed question 
for years past among sportsmen generally, an account 
of the proceedings will surely prove interesting to the 
readers of your columns. 

‘The above-mentioned question of endurance 
havieg been raised between his Highness Prince 
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Hallim and Mr. Ross, the former offered to bet ten 
to one that no English horse could go through a 
week’s gazelle-hunting with him in the desert; he, 
of course, always riding the same Arab horse. Mr. 
Ross at once accepted the challenge, and a bet was 
consequently made, the Prince laying 1,000/. against 
1007. The affair was originally fixed to come off in 
January, but for some reason was deferred again and 
again until the present month. The Prince chose 
from his stable for this undefviaking his little Arab 
horse Al Cissi, who, it may be remembered, won the 
grand Egyptian prize of 500 sovs., three miles, at 
the last Alexandrian race-meeting, he being then in 
Mr. Smart’s possession ; whilst Mr. Ross depended 
upon his chestnut mare Beechnut to accomplish the 
task. The Prince rode for himself; but Mr. Ross, 
having business matters to occupy him at home, 
entrusted his mount to a friend. Having been an 
eye-witness to the affair, I am enabled to give you 
an accurate account. 

‘On the 14th inst., the competitors having met 
at Shoubrah Palace, the residence of the Prince, we 
started off at a canter for the first encampment in 
the desert at a spot near a small village called Khan- 
kah. An hour and a quarter brought us to our des- 
tination, neither of the horses having at all suffered, 
though it is to be remarked that, not having started 
till 4 p.M., in the cool of the day, and proceeded at a 
pace less than an exercise canter, there was nothing 
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to hurt either of them, the road being extremely 
good going the whole way. The mare was very rest- 
less during the whole night, and twice broke loose 
from her picket, though not until having eaten her 
supper with a hearty goodwill; while the horse, 
though perfectly quiet and comfortable, refused his 
food altogether. On the morning of the 15th, a little 
before sunrise, 4.30 a.M., we started for the real 
hunt. The mare was very fidgety, and took con- 
siderably more out of SMerself in consequence than if 
she had taken it quietly during the five and a half 
hours of walking before finding a gazelle. The 
hawks were flown and the dogs slipped at this point, 
and, after a run of about two miles and a half, the 
gazelle was taken; the two horses both were appa- 
rently as fresh now as when we started. We now 
started off on our way to join the tents, which had 
been ordered to meet us at a certain point. We 
proceeded at a slow canter—so slow that the English 
mare simply trotted over the hard ground, cantering 
merely through the heavy sand. Unfortunately for 
the mare’s chance, we missed the way, and instead 
of going towards the camp went off in the opposite 
direction. After proceeding at this pace foran hour 
and a half, the mare, who was going within herself, 
‘with the bit between her teeth, suddenly stopped, as 
if shot. The rider immediately dismounted, and 
endeavoured to keep her on her legs, but, reeling 
about®as if tipsy, she went a few paces forward 
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and then fell, The Prince immediately rode off 
for assistance, but returned in about twenty minutes 
with no aid, having found out the mistake we had 
made, and not knowing how far off the tents we 
might be. Assistance being thus rendered impossible 
in our present situation, the only remedy was to 
endeavour to procure it as quickly as possible. His 
Highness now dismounted, and having placed the 
mare’s saddle on the horse, we started off on foot in 
the direction of the tents. “Three hours and a half 
had elapsed before we reached the encampment, from 
which the Prince at once despatched his veterinary 
surgeon and Mr. Ross’s groom to the spot where the 
mare was lying, to render her assistance, if not too 
late; they, however, returned, bringing the news 
of her death, and reporting that the vultures had 
already commenced to devour her carcass ; the body 
was perfectly stiff, proving that she must have died 
very shortly after leaving her. The Arab horse on 
arriving at the encampment showed not the slightest 
sign of fatigue, and, unlike the previous night, went 
into his nosebag with a good will. The match was 
thus brought toa speedy conclusion, and I might even 
say satisfactory, as it proved beyond doubt, at least 
to all present, that for slow continued work the Arab 
is immeasurably superior to his English brethren. I 
should add that the Arab horse continued hunting 
the following four days, always going strong and 
well; at the same time the hunting on the succeed- 
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ing days was of shorter duration than on the first 
oceasion. From my own personal observation of the 
merits and demerits of each horse, I am of opinion 
that for any given distance of ground the English 
horse would always show his superiority; but for 
slow, continued, and indefinite work the Arab is far 
superior. They seem to be able to go for ever at 
their own pace, but if fairly extended they shut up 
almost immediately. Thus in our race-meetings we 
have always found tht in the five-mile race the 
English horses can beat the Arab by a mile. I think 
there is no doubt but that the heat alone caused the 
defeat of the mare, as, calculating it at the outside, 
she could only have gone forty miles, and, at the 
pace described, under ordinary circumstances it would 
be next to nothing to a well-trained horse; but it is 
a difficult question to conceive the heat in the desert, 
with no kind of vegetation or shade near, and with 
the sand reflecting back upon you. On getting in 
between two sand-hills, the temperature may be best 
imagined by fancying yourself in a hot oven. On 
this day we had not a breath of wind. What would 
it have been if a “khamseen,” or hot wind, had been 
blowing? 
E. T. 


‘Cairo, May 28, 1865.’ 
This was not considered conclusive either, and 


Bell’s Igife for a few weeks was flooded with corre- 
n 
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spondence on the comparative merits of the English 
thoroughbred and the Arab. One of the best written 
letters on the subject is the following, which appeared 
on July 8, 1865: 

‘I observe in your issue of the 24th ult. a letter 
on the subject of the endurance of English and Arab 
horses. As I have owned Arab horses both in India 
and in Egypt, and made use in India of English-bred 
horses, Australian, Cape, and Government stud-bred 
horses, as well as those gof' by English stallions out 
of country-bred mares, and even the country-bred 
horses themselves, I venture to take up my pen on 
the subject of the comparative merits of the English 
blood and the Arab, especially at this moment, when 
the stamina of our horses is called in question, and 
the public mind is directed thereto. 

‘It appears from the match between H.H. Hallim 
Pasha and Mr. Ross that the English mare never 
had a chance in the trial, as she showed symptoms 
of distress soon after starting, and was evidently 
suffering all the way. I do not consider that this 
is a fair trial of the superiority of Arab horses over 
English as regards endurance. Much, of course, 
would depend upon the relative state of health and 
condition in which the animals were at starting, and 
it is also possible that the English mare had some 
organic defect which, though not apparent in her 
ordinary work, gave way when put to such a severe 
test. Another truth is that it is quite imposible to 
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judge comparatively of the merits of English and 
Arab horses in such a climate. English horses are 
like English men, they suffer as severely from heat 
as we do, and their frames become as relaxed ; 
though we both have the pluck to go in and do a 
good thing in a spurt when wanted, we have not the 
physical ability to contend in a tropical climate 
against its native inhabitants when the question at 
issue is one of endurance. Horses suffer equally 
with men from liver complaint, heart complaint, and 
disease of the lungs; and most all the English 
horses of which I have been the possessor in India 
have evidently felt the effects of the climate and the 
demand on their constitution as much as I did my- 
self. This was strikingly exemplified to me, and I 
had good opportunity of judging of the powers of 
different breeds of horses during the Mutiny cam- 
paign in 1857-8, as I then had in my stud an 
English horse, an Australian, a stud-bred, and several 
Arabs. The Australian was a thoroughbred, and 
the English was probably three-quarters bred, and 
a clever animal. The stud-bred horse showed quality 
also, but was as soft as butter, and I always got to 
the end of him the soonest of all. The Arabs were 
beautiful specimens of the Aweezeh caste, and as 
hardy and as wiry as iron. At the same time, during 
the winter months, or cold weather, I found little 
difference between the Arabs and the English or 
Australian horses--they all did their work well; but 
D 2 
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when the weather was more advanced, and the hot 
weather of April and May set in, the depression and 
lassitude of the English horse became very apparent, 
and he was not within stones of himself to undergo 
fatigue. He became fretful and impatient, and at 
the action of Bareilly, when stationed in the rear. of 
n troop of horse artillery, I could scarcely get him to 
approach the guns, and at each discharge he sprang 
into the air like a rocket, nearly dragging me out 
of the saddle. The Australian suffered less from 
nervousness, but he Jost condition rapidly, and I was 
almost obliged to put him out of work entirely by 
the beginning of May. The Arab horses, on the, 
contrary, did not feel the effects of the heat in the 
least. Asa proof of this I may mention that I had 
two Arab horses sent up to me from Bombay. They 
left that town in November, and did not reach ine 
until the day after the final evacuation of Lucknow, 
about April 20, having been marching continually 
for five months, and having undergone many vicissi- 
tudes—being passed from column to column, and 
making forced marches continually, and being fed 
irregularly and scantily while left to the care of 
native syces or grooms. Still, they arrived at Luck- 
now in perfect trim, and continued to do fast work 
throughout the hot season, at the end of which 
period, on my leaving the field, I sold them for 4001. 
IT remember well on one occasion four of my horses 
had a fair trial, as they, each in their turn, were 
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ridden on the same day. It was the day on which 
Lord Clyde marched from Buntara on Lucknow, be- 
fore opening the siege operations. We were in the 
saddle at seven a.M., and were fighting all day from 
ten or eleven till dusk. My horses had very little 
rest, carrying orders, &c., and at seven o’clock I re- 
ceived an order to start as soon as I had dined, and 
meet the siege-train under Sir Robert Walpole, and 
conduct it to its ground. I accordingly started at 
once. Irode my English horse, and I did not get 
back from duty till about eleven a.m. the next day. 
I had thus been nearly twenty-eight hours in the 
saddle, the last twelve or fourteen of which I rode 
my English horse, and he stood the work well. Cer- 
tainly I was tired enough myself, and I had the full 
means of testing the relative powers of all the horses. 
Neither the English horse nor the Australian showed 
any want of stamina; the only one that flinched was 
the stud-bred. Still, all things considered, I should 
prefer, for a long journey in that climate or in Egypt, 
an Arab to any other horse; his education suits him 
more to undergo fatigue. His stomach is habituated 
from infancy to scanty food and water, and his frame 
to endure heat and rough usage; above all, he is 
sounder in the legs and feet. He is a good-tempered, 
willing, and docile slave, and a rare agent with which 
to traverse a distance in an open country, and, above 
all, in his own climate in the months of May and 
June, when the “ khamseen,” or fifty days’ hot wind, 
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blows loaded with sand, and the fate of the poor 
English mare is not to be wondered at. I lost in 
the same way a favourite greyhound in Arabia, in 
August 1850, which died of disease of the heart, 
after a few days’ illness, the result of a distressing 
run after a gazelle, near the “Ayoun Mousa,” or 
Well of Moses, on the Gulf of Suez: Poor Spring ! 
Peace to his manes; he was buried at Jeddah with 
naval honours, to the horror of its Moslem inhabi- 
tants. However, all these ttials bear upon the point 
of my letter of last week. Let us be particular in 
breeding from sound and stout animals. 


‘COSMOPOLITE.’ 


An English horse that had seen some service in 
a, hot climate like India would perhaps be the best to 
pit against the Arab. Our troops in India get most 
of their horses from Australia or the Cape of Good 
Hope, but there are some Arabs and some of other 
breeds. <A great authority on horses says: 

‘The best horses met with in India are, most of 
them, it is said, derived direct from Persia, though 
of Arabian origin. It is remarkable that these are 
also in most cases vicious and intractable, except to 
their known attendants, to whom, notwithstanding, 
they yield an obedience the very reverse of the savage 
nature they display to others. A general officer of 
the Royal Artillery related an anecdote of an Arabian 
for which he had given a large sum during His mili- 
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tary service in India. This horse was always forced 
to be held by two coolies for his master to mount 
him; and it was always necessary also that the coolie 
to which the horse was most attached should be 
present at his dismounting, to prevent his being at- 
tacked by the horse. One day, the general, having 
prolonged. his ride beyond the accustomed hour, on 
his arrival at home thoughtlessly dismounted, and 
ran up-stairs to the drawing-room without waiting 
for the coolie. The c@usequence was that he had 
not entered the room many moments before the 
horse made his appearance, but evidently without 
any vicious intent, for he, immediately on seeing his 
master, ‘‘ knuckered ” with pleasure. Of course with 
a horse of such value it was a subject of considera- 
tion how he was to be got down again. However, 
when the coolie appeared he made light of the matter, 
and taking him by the bridle, with little trouble and 
no ill-consequence safely led him down the stairs; 
and from that time, by some strange caprice, the 
animal showed as much personal attachment to his 
master as to the favourite coolie.’ ! 

The Persians from the earliest ages have been a 
horsey nation. Every one in the country rides, and 
rides well too. 

‘ Before 1800, no political mission from a Kuropean 
nation had visited the Court of Persia for a century ; 


* 1 Blaine’s Encyclopaedia of Rural Sports. 
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but the English had fame as soldiers from the report 
of their deeds in India. An officer of one of the 
frigates which conveyed Sir John Malcolm’s mission, 
who had gone ashore at Abusheher, and was there 
mounted on a spirited horse, afforded no small enter- 
tainment to the Persians by his bad horsemanship. 
The next day the man who supplied the ship with 
vegetables, and who spoke a little English, met him 
on board, and said, “ Don’t be ashamed, sir; nobody 
knows you. Bad rider? I*tell them you, like alk 
English, ride well, but that time they see you, you 
very drunk.” The worthy Persian thought it would 
have been a reproach for a man of a warlike nation 
not to ride well, but none for a European to get 
drunk. 

‘During Sir John Malcolm’s first visit to Persia, 
he, when riding one day near a small encampment 
of Afshar families, expressed doubts to his Mehman- 
der, a Persian nobleman, as to the reputed boldness 
and skill in horsemanship of their females. The 
Mehmander immediately called to a young woman 
of handsome appearance, and asked her in Turkish 
if she was a soldier’s daughter. She said she was. 
“And you expect to be a mother of soldiers?” She 
smiled. ‘Mount that horse,” said he, pointing to 
one with a bridle, but without a saddle, “and show 
this European Elchee the difference between a girl 
of a tribe and a citizen’s daughiter.”” She immediately 
sprang upon the animal, and, setting off at fulF speed, 
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did not stop till she had reached the summit of a 
small hill in the vicinity, which was covered with 
loose stones. "When there she waved her hand over 
her head, and came down the hill at the same rate 
at which she had ascended it. Nothing could be 
more dangerous than the ground over which she 
galloped ; but she appeared quite fearless, and 
seemed delighted at having the opportunity of vindi- 
cating the females of her tribe from the reproach of 
being like the ladies of ‘tities.’ ! 


1 Bentley's Miscellany, 1852. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FAMOUS JOCKEYS. 


A «oop horse, if he is to™figure to advantage, 
must have a good rider; and what is more, the 
quadruped knows perfectly well the quality of the 
biped on his back. In the hands of an unskilful 
jockey the best horse that ever trod turf may fail to 
hold his own even in the company of second-raters, 
if the latter have the advantage of being piloted 
by clever horsemen. And the qualities which go to 
the making of a first-rate jockey are far rarer than 
most people imagine. He must not only be possessed 
of great nerve and coolness—he must have a firm 
and graceful seat, fine hands, and above all must be 
a good judge of pace, able to calculate whether the 
horse he is riding can last the distance, up to what 
stage he will have to be nursed, and when to make 
the final effort. He must exercise his wits as well 
as his limbs. Besides, his duties are attended with 
considerable danger: his life and limbs are con- 
stantly in jeopardy, and the wasting process to 
which he must perpetually submit is not caldulated 
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to strengthen either his muscles or his nerves. 
Taking all these things into consideration, it is not 
surprising that a first-rate jockey should be in great 
demand, and that large sums should be paid to secure 
his services. Moreover, so strong are the temptations 
to dishonesty that an owner of race-horses knows that 
the best, if not the only, way to secure the fidelity of 
a jockey is to pay him well. 

But the life of a popular jockey is by no means 
‘all sunshine and foreed strawberries ;’ it is, and 
has ever been, an arduous calling, as the following 
facts will show: 

‘With jockeys in high repute it is necessary to 
remain in “condition” from the middle of March 
till the end of October, though a week or a fortnight 
are quite sufficient time for a rider to reduce himself 
from his natural weight to sometimes a stone or a 
stone and a half below it. An inquiry into this sub- 
ject was made by Sir John Sinclair, and it was stated 
by Mr. Sandiver, a surgeon long resident at New- 
market, that John Arnull, when rider to the Prince 
of Wales, was desired to reduce himself as much as 
he could to enable him to ride a particular horse; in 
consequence of which he abstained from every kind 
of food, saving an apple occasionally, for the space of 
eight days, and declared himself not only uninjured, 
but in better wind, and altogether more fit to con- 
tend in a severe race, than before he commenced this 
unnatural course of diet. 
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‘When moderately reduced, through exercise 
taken in a suit of proper sweaters—say eight, or at 
most ten, miles’ brisk walk—repeated for two or 
three days, nothing can exceed the delicious sensation 
of health and elasticity which comes over a man, 
after being rubbed down with a coarse towel and’ 
fresh clothed for the remainder of the day. The 
effect is visible on the skin, which assumes a remark- 
ably transparent hue, whilst after a repetition of such 
regimen condition follows every sweat, till the jockey 
becomes as sleek as the animal he is going to ride. | 

‘There was, I mind, a favourite sweating-ground 
with the Newmarket jocks, of about four miles out, 
kept by a “ Mother Onion,” or some such name, 
whither a whole brigade of antique-visaged little 
gentlemen, carrying as much clothing as would 
suffice for many much taller personages, might be 
seen bathed in perspiration, either swinging their 
arms to-and-fro to increase the muscular action, and 
tramping after each other in single file on the foot- 
path bordering the high-road, or else encountered 
over the public-house fire, scraping the perspiration 
from their heads and faces with a horn carried for 
the purpose, precisely as a race-horse is scraped after 
a race. After resting thus for half an hour or so, 
and imbibing a tumbler of warm beverage to increase 
the sweat, they return at a good pace to Newmarket, 
perhaps to turn in for a short time and lie loaded 
with blankets, in addition to their load of sweaters, 
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when they finally. strip and groom themselves care- 
fully for the evening. Some men are bad wasters, 
when nothing but very severe exercise, aided by 
medicine and the most complete self-denial under 
every craving appeal for food, suffices to get off the 
last twenty-four ounces. Sam Chifney, Bill Scott, 
and Robinson were tall men by comparison with 
others of the fraternity, and consequently not so easy 
to reduce. But the season once concluded, few men 
are more convivial of hospitable than the jockey, 
when ample revenge is taken upon the sporting Lent 
they have conformed to so piously.’! 

One would almost imagine that such a severe 
course of training would sweat all the spirit out of a 
man or boy; but it does not, and the slim mannikins 
are always lively. One of the great events of every 
summer is a cricket-match between jockeys and 
gentlemen connected with the sporting press, and the 
display invariably made by the former proves that 
they have a good deal of energy left after all the 
severe and drastic process of reduction to which they 
have been subjected. 

As an illustration of the mirth, fun, and good- 
humour which generally prevail among the fraternity 
of jockeys, we may give the following: ‘A laughable 
incident which took place at York many years ago, 
when the celebrated Buckle was in his palmy days. 


r The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, by Sylvanus. 
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At that time Mr. Rhodes was the clerk of the course, 
the starter, and the judge, and wore a very large and 
conspicuous bushy wig. Buckle, who was about to 
ride one of Colonel Mellish’s horses, was behind time 
at the post, and kept the competitors, as well as the 
starter, waiting. On Buckle coming up mounted, 
Mr. Rhodes said, “‘Come, come; you’re behind time 
again. This may do at Newmarket, Mr. Buckle, 
but it won’t do at York!” Buckle, eyeing his wig, 
replied, “ I say, old un, what do you ask for the wig? 
I’ve a bull-bitch at home about to pup—just the 
thing for her!” “Go!” said the starter, and off 
the horses rushed. Buckle was last, and turning his 
head, repeated, “‘ What do you ask for the wig ?” 
amid the laughter of the spectators and the chagrin 
of Rhodes, who proceeded to the judge’s box. Buckle 
had the race in hand, and won it in fine style. As 
he was passing the post a winner, Buckle turned his 
head aside and repeated, ‘“‘ What do you ask for the 
wig, old un?” Rhodes never heard the last of this 
—it became a by-word in the streets.’ } 

But it is time to turn to some of the most famous 
jockeys, whose sayings and doings deserve to be 
rescued from oblivion; and first we will take the 
jockey just referred to, Francis Buckle. 

This celebrated and accomplished horseman was 
the son of a saddler at Newmarket—which may 


1 Turf Characters, by Martingale. 
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account for his prowess in the pigskin—and began 
his career in the Honourable Richard Vernon’s 
stables at a very early age. He rode the winners of 
five Derby, seven Oaks, and two St. Leger Stakes, 
besides, to use his own words, ‘most of the good 
things at Newmarket.’ But it was in 1802 that he 
so greatly distinguished himself at Epsom by taking 
long odds that he won both Derby and Oaks on 
what were considered very unlikely horses to win 
either. His Derby hof€e was the Duke of Grafton’s 
Tyrant, with seven to one against him, beating Mr. 
Wilson’s Young Eclipse, considered the best horse of 
his year. Young Hclipse made the play, and was 
opposed by Sir C. Bunbury’s Orlando, who contested 
every inch of ground for the first mile. From 
Buckle’s fine judgment of pace he was convinced 
they must both stop; so following and watching 
them with Tyrant, he came up and won, to the sur- 
prise of all who saw him, with one of the worst horses 
that ever won a Derby. Buckle, having made one 
of his two events safe, had then a fancy that Mr. 
Wastell’s Scotia could win the Oaks if he were on 
her back, and he got permission to ride her. She 
was beaten three times between Tattenham Corner and 
home; but he got her up again in front, and won 
the race by a head. The Newmarket people declared 
they had never seen a race before snatched out of 
the fire, as it were, by fine riding. 

Butkle’s weight was favourable, being seldom 
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called upon to reduce himself, as he could ride seven 
stone eleven pounds with ease. He continued riding 
in public until past his sixty-fifth year, and his nerve 
was good even to the last, although, as might be 
expected, he was latterly shy of a crowd, and gene- 
rally cast an eye to the state of the legs and feet 
when asked to ride a horse he did not know. 

But it is not only in public but in private life 
that Buckle stood well. He was a kind father and 
husband, and a good master§ and his acts of charity 
were conspicuous for a person in his situation of 
life, who might be said to have gotten all he pos- 
sessed first by the sweat of his brow and then at the 
risk of his life. He was a great patron of the sock 
and buskin, and often bespoke plays for the night 
in country towns. He was a master of hounds, a 
breeder of greyhounds, fighting cocks, and bull-dogs, 
and always celebrated for his hacks. Inthe language 
of the stud-book, his first wife had no produce, 
but out of the second he had several children. We 
may suppose he chose her as he would a race-horse, 
for she was not only very handsome, but very good. 
He left three sons comfortably and respectably settled 
in life—one a solicitor, one a druggist, and the other 
a brewer. ‘Young Buckle was his nephew, and 


considered a fair jockey.’ ! 
No man experienced more than Buckle both the 
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smiles and frowns of the blind goddess, and on more 
than one occasion he suffered the extreme of ill-luck. 
One of these untoward events took place at Lewes, 
where he had backed very heavily a horse of Mr. 
Durand’s, but was subsequently retained to ride 
another in the same race. He mounted, and, highly 
to his credit and honour, he won. With little cash 
left, it now became a matter of moment with the 
honest jockey how to get back to Newmarket. In 
this dilemma, however,*a gentleman offered a seat 
in his carriage. Off they went, and all things went 
smooth too, until they approached the last toll-bar 
near Newmarket, when the silver of the conducteur 
began to fail, and he applied to Buckle to pay the 
toll. The budget then must come out, and he con- 
fessed to this kind friend that, by the race in question, 
he had lost his all. Shortly after this they met a 
beggar, and to him Buckle threw his last shilling, 
exclaiming at the same time ‘that he would never 
take that into Newmarket.’ ! 

Buckle was not only a skilful rider, but a re- 
markably good judge of a horse, as the following 
anecdote will show: 

‘The owner of Violante (a celebrated mare early 
in the present century), Lord Grosvenor, not think- 
ing her worth training, had condemned her to be 
sold as a hack for as much as she would fetch. 


. 1 New Sporting Magazine, 1832. 
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Buckle, by chance, saw her, and, with that quick de- 
cision which so strongly marked his character, asked 
the groom her price. “ Fifty, sir.” “Tl have her,” 
was the reply. The mare was accordingly in the 
very act of being led to Buckle’s stable when her 
noble owner appeared. ‘“ Hallo!” addressing the 
groom, “ who has bought that filly?” “ Buckle, my 
lord.” ‘Ho! Buckle bought her? She sha’n’t go; 
there must be something more about her than we 
think; take her back.’ And back she went, but 
only to come forward as the best mare that ever ran 
in England. Although no explanation or acknow- 
ledgment ever followed this novel mode of being off, . 
Buckle never grumbled.’ ! 

Indeed, he was one of the coolest men that ever 
mounted a horse, and to the fact that he never lost 
his composure may be attributed many of his vic- 
tories. A jockey who loses his nerve at a critical 
moment in a race had better give up riding. 

Buckle’s chief competitor was Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
and against him some of Buckle’s best riding was 
called forth. In the race between Hambletonian 
and Diamond for 3,000 guineas he is acknowledged 
to have displayed the most consummate skill, and to 
have won the race by manceuvring between the ditch 
and the turn of the lands, so as to have gained 
considerably upon his antagonist ere they pushed up 
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the hill. And, as a part of the events of that day, 
Buckle related the following anecdote: Sir Harry 
Vane Tempest had betted heavily on Hambletonian’s 
winning, and, in proportion to the heavy sums in his 
book, his interest in the event had deepened, and 
his nerves became proportionably unsteady. In the 
deepest apprehension, and just as the horses arrived 
at the starting-post, he approached his jockey with 
his last orders, and to inquire yet once more his 
opinion as to the event of the race. It was then 
that the cool and unruffled demeanour of the man 
of nerve, confident in his own skill and resources, 
reassured the baronet, who exclaimed, as his own 
fevered hand touched that of Buckle, ‘By G——, 
but I would give the whole stake to be half as calm 
as you!’! 

Another famous rider of the past—long since 
dead, and forgotten save by very few—was William 
Arnull, who rode for most of the great sportsmen 
of his day at Newmarket, and was considered par- 
ticularly to excel in matches. He was much afflicted 
with gout, but when well was a fine rider, and more- 
over as steady and honest as his father was before 
him. Being occasionally called upon to waste, he 
felt the inconvenience of his disorder, and the 
following anecdote is related of him: Meeting an 
itinerant piper towards the end of a long and painful 
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walk, ‘Well, old boy,’ said he, ‘I have heard that 
music cheers the weary soldier; why should it not 
enliven the wasting jockey? Come, play a tune, 
and walk before me to Newmarket.’ ! 

The Chifneys were also renowned riders, though 
the scandal attaching to the Running Rein business 
(which will be hereafter spoken of) somewhat tar- 
nished the lustre of the name. But, without doubt, 
the Chifneys, father and son, were splendid riders, 
as is shown by the following opinion of one who was 
no mean judge: 

‘The late Samuel Chifney presented the bean 
idéal of a jockey—elegance of seat, perfection of 
hand, judgment of pace all united, and power in his 
saddle beyond any man of his weight that yet sat 
in one. I[t1is scarcely necessary to add that he was 
son of a celebrated jockey of the same name, con- 
sequently well bred to his profession. Chifney’s 
method of finishing a race was the general theme of 
admiration on the Turf. ‘‘ Suppose,” says he, “a man 
has been carrying a stone too heavy to be pleasant 
in one hand, would he not find much ease by shift- 
ing it into the other? Thus, after a jockey has been 
riding over his horse’s fore-legs for a couple of miles, 
must it not be a great relief to him when he sits 
back in his saddle, and, as it were, divides the 
weight more equally? But caution is required,” he 
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ndds, “to.preserve a due equilibrium, so as not to 
disturb the action of a tired horse.” Without doubt 
this celebrated performer imbibed many excellent 
lessons from his father, but he has been considered 
the more powerful jockey of the two.’! 

Thomas Holcroft, author of the well-known 
eomedy, The Road to Ruin, who flourished at the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, was in early life a stable-boy in the 
Newmarket training stables. It was in his time 
that ‘sweepstakes’ became fashionable, and in his 
Memoirs he speaks thus of such races: 

‘In addition to matches, plates, and other modes 
of adventure, that of “sweepstakes ’’ had come into 
vogue; and the opportunity it gave to deep calcu- 
lators to secure themselves from loss by hedging 
their bets greatly multiplied the bettors, and gave 
uncommon animation to the sweepstakes mode. In 
one of these the Hon. Richard Vernon had entered a 
colt, and as the prize to be obtained was great, the 
whole stable was on the alert. It was prophesied 
that the race would be a severe one; for although 
the horses had none of them run before, they were 
all of the highest breed—that is, their sires and 
dams were in the first list of fame. As was fore- 
seen, the. contest was indeed a severe one, for it 
eould not be decided—it was a dead-heat; but our 
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colt was by no means among the first. Yet so 
adroit was Captain Vernon in hedging his bets, that 
if one of the two colts that made it a dead-heat had 
beaten, our master would on that occasion have won 
ten thousand pounds; as it was he lost nothing, nor 
would in any case have lost anything. In the lan- 
guage of the Turf, he stood ten thousand pounds to 
nothing !—a fact so extraordinary to ignorance and 
so splendid to poverty !’ 

Holcroft began betting next morning, and by the 
end of the week had lost half a year’s wages.! 

“In 1824, Robinson the jockey made a wager (in 
which he obtained good long odds) that he would in 
that year, and within the week, win the Derby and 
Oaks races, and also get married: all three some- 
what problematical occurrences, the chances of suc- 
cess as regards the two first events being a matter 
determined by a mathematical calculation, and the 
latter, we presume, being almost reduced to a cer- 
tainty by previous courtship. Of course the chances 
were in favour of those who laid odds, but on 
this occasion the odds were floored; for Robinson 
won the Derby on Cedric, the Oaks on Cobweb, and 
his wife—no, what we mean to say is, and he also 
got married within the week.’ ? 

William Scott, who died in October 1848, was 
another celebrated jockey, who, in his day, had no 
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superior and few equals, winning as he did no less 
than nine St. Legers, four Derbys, and three Oaks, 
besides innumerable smaller events. He rode nine 
winners for the Champagne Stakes, and six for 
the Great Two-year-olds at Doncaster. His Derby 
triumphs were on St. Giles, Mundig, Attila, and 
Cotherstone. 

‘On the Monday prior to Cotherstone’s running 
for the Derby, Prince Albert rode over from Hsher 
to Leatherhead to look at this rare specimen of a 
race-horse, and William was frequently heard to say 
that had the Prince known what he (William) and 
Cotherstone were going to do on the following Wed- 
nesday, he would have made them both baronets ! 

‘It is said of him in this race, when Sam Day 
was put upon Tom Tulloch, in order to make running 
for Iago, Sam made the pace terrific for the first 
mile; then finding his horse nearly out, he looked 
over his shoulder anxiously for a sight of the Pig- 
burn horses, when Scott exclaimed, “Go along, you 
old buffer; it is Sir Tatton coming. None of the 
Pigburn division here yet.” Scott was commonly 
supposed to be a Yorkshireman, but as a matter of 
fact he was born at Chippenham in Wiltshire.’ ! 


1 Sporting Magazine, 1848. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MILITARY STEEPLECHASING. 


In whatever part of the world British military officers 
are gathered together, there steeplechases or flat races, 
or perhars both, are pretty sure to take place. The 
army has produced some fair amateur jockeys, 
and amongst them is—or, alas! was—Major H. A. 
Leveson, the ‘ Old Shekarry,’ who thus describes a 
steeplechase in which he rode for a friend. The 
scene is Hyderabad, in the East Indies: 

‘Moonlight was brought to my stables. He was 
na high-caste, dark-bay Arab, standing very little 
under fifteen hands, and had many good points, 
evincing great power and endurance; but his temper 
had been soured by ill-treatment, and my friend 
bought him at one-fifth of his value on account of 
his vicious tendencies. In fact, he had been turned 
out of a celebrated racing stable because George 
Smith, the jockey, had declared him to be dangerous, 
and would have nothing to do with him; and his 
character had become so notorious that Fred’s in- 
tended had forbidden his ever mounting him again. 
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Not being under petticoat government, I resolved to 
try his mettle at once, and ordered him to be saddled 
and led to the horse-artillery parade-ground, a large 
sandy plain, where I did not care for his bolting. I 
followed with Fred in his buggy, and on arrival at 
the ground had the girths drawn as tightly as 
possible, not merely to keep the saddle in its place, 
but to compress the lungs—a plan which I can recom- 
mend when riding an unbroken horse, as to a certain 
extent it prevents rearing and buck-jumping. When 
I first mounted he began all kinds of capers, and I 
was obliged to flog the wickedness out of him; then 
he tried all he knew to throw me, but finding his 
efforts in vain he bolted, and having a good plain 
before me, I allowed him his head, and gave him 
‘such a gruelling” that in less than an hour he be- 
came perfectly passive in my hands, and we began to 
understand each other. I found him to have great 
bottom, and was altogether so pleased with his going 
that, in spite of his character, I made Fred an offer, 
which was accepted, and the horse became my own 
with half his engagements. I now devoted a good 
deal of my time to training and getting him into 
running condition. I had trenches dug and hurdles 
constructed in a quiet place behind the lines, where 
I could give him his gallops, and by the time of the 
races he was perfectly fit; whilst by dint of firm but 
‘kind treatment he had become thoroughly gentle and 
much improved in temper. 
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‘The momentous day at last arrived when I was 
to make my début in the pigskin as a steeplechase 
rider, and I must own the excitement was tremen- 
dous, although I tried hard to dissemble my feelings 
and appear cool. The race was to be run at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, as by that time the intense 
heat of the day had passed away, and the power of 
the sun’s rays was diminished. Soon after dawn I 
had Moonlight saddled, and rode him quietly over 
the ground, which described‘a large circle round the 
usual course, the last half-mile being a straight run- 
in past the stand. The distance was about three 
miles, and the fences would have been considered 
stiff even in Leicestershire, whilst the water-jumps 
were decidedly “‘ yawners.”’ Moonlight cleared his 
fences like a deer, and his easy springy action and 
superb condition were all that I could have desired. 
After breakfast I went to a large marquee near the 
stand, where a good deal of gambling was going on, 
and found to my disgust that my horse was not even 
mentioned in the betting, as several well-known per- 
formers were entered. So little, indeed, was Moon- 
light thought of that the man who drew his number 
in the lottery the night before sold me his chance for 
a single gold mohr, which was only half the price of 
a ticket. However, I was not discouraged, and in 
spite of the sneers of the knowing ones, I backed my 
horse to win 5,000 rupees, easily getting 25 to 1. 

‘ Having paid considerable attention to niy toilet, 
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and made sure that there was nothing in my get-up 
likely to invite criticism or betray greenness, I made 
my way to the weighing-room, where, without saddle 
and bridle, I pulled down very little over eight stone 
and a half, being only a couple of pounds over weight ; 
for I received seven pounds, my horse never having 
run in @ previous race, whilst winners had to carry 
seven pounds extra. 

‘These arrangements were hardly settled when 
the bugle for saddling sounded, and, having seen to 
this myself, I mounted for the preliminary canter. 
As I rode slowly past the stand, in which all the 
beauty and aristocracy of the cantonment were 
assembled, a waving of handkerchiefs attracted my 
attention, and there were “the Nina” and her party 
arrayed in light blue (my colours), whilst another, 
who, in my opinion, was quite as fair, looked 
“unutterable things.” Moonlight was in the best 
of tempers, and, although a dark horse, attracted 
considerable attention, for his coat shone like velvet, 
showing his condition. His appearance was hailed 
with a shout by some of the soldiers who recognised 
me; and an Irish sergeant roared out, “Sure, it’s 
the little black captain that’ll show ’em the way 
entirely, for my month’s pay! ” 

‘After the preliminary canter we took our sta- 
tions, and seven horses came to the post. I kept 
behind a short distance until I saw the others were 
ready, for I wished to keep Moonlight from becom- 
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ing excited by the company of other horses. The 
favourite was a magnificent chestnut Arab that had 
won several races, but he appeared fretful and im~ 
patient, and I remarked that his flanks were white 
with foam before we started. His rider sat him like 
a Centaur, and I knewif the race could be gained by 
horsemanship where to find the winner. The second 
favourite was a gray belonging to a well-known 
sportsman in the Civil Service, but his rider looked 
far too heavy, and I did not fear him. The horse 
that took my fancy was a flea-bitten gray belonging 
to a jemedar in the Nizam’s service, and had his rider 
only nursed him properly he would have proved 
dangerous. An officer of irregular cavalry rode a 
celebrated hog-hunter, but he carried too much 
weight. As the horses walked up, the interest 
evinced was immense, and for a momentscarcely even 
the slight hum of the crowd could be heard. At 
last the word “Go!” was given, and we were away, 
The jemedar on the gray made the running, and the 
pace was severe to commence with, but I kept close to 
the chestnut, as I felt that he was the most dangerous, 
Moonlight was doing his work well, and I had only 
to sit steady and keep his head straight. The first 
and second fences were cleared by the whole field, 
but one swerved at the water and two fell in. The 
jemedar by this time was three or four lengths 
ahead, and at his girths rode the civilian. I still 
kept close to the favourite, who was going as if he 
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was conscious of what he had to do, whilst his rider’s 
countenance was as calm and unmoved as if he wag 
only taking a constitutional canter. We rode side 
by side, taking our jumps together, with our knees 
within a yard of each other, and for a mile there was 
hardly any perceptible difference in our horses’ stride. 
Although the ground was rather broken, the pace 
was tremendous, and I knew could not long last. I 
therefore held in, and allowed the favourite to forge 
a little ahead; and although I felt my horse was full 
of running, I determined to nurse him. My antici- 
pations were correct, for in a few strides [ perceived 
the jemedar’s horse was pumped, and the second 
favourite’s heaving flanks and convulsive twitchings 
of the tail showed me his bolt was shot. 

‘The race now lay between the favourite and 
Moonlight, and so nearly were we matched that the 
slightest mistake on the part of either horse would 
have given the other the race. I had the advantage 
of a stone in weight, but that was counterbalanced 
by the superior riding of my adversary, who was the 
very beau idéal of a gentleman-rider. All at once I 
noticed that the captain held his horse more in hand, 
and allowed me to take the lead at the water-jump, 
behind which there was only one more fence of any 
consequence, and then a straight run-in past the 
stand. Could I but win! I felt almost wild with 
excitement, ard giving my horse the spur for the 
first time during the race, I crammed him at the 
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water, which he cleared at a fly, and then pulled him 
together, so as to collect his stride before taking the 
last fence. On looking back I saw the chestnut evi- 
dently labouring hard, for, having jumped short at the 
water, the bank had given way beneath his hind-legs, 
and he was heavily shaken on landing. He scram- 
bled out, however, very cleverly, and struggled on; 
with the expiring effort of a thoroughly game horse, 
he rose at the last fence, but nature was exhausted, his 
strength was spent, and he fell on landing; whilst 
Moonlight cleared it, and cantered in past the grand 
stand a winner, amidst deafening shouts and yells of 
delight from the soldiers who lined the course. The 
race was closely contested throughout, and at the 
last was so near a thing that the victor could hardly 
triumph or his antagonist feel mortified at the result. 
Had the favourite not met with the accident at the 
water I might have come off second best. It was, 
however, a red-letter day in my career, and my heart 
still glows with delight when I recall to mind my 
first steeplechase.’ ! 


! The Forest and the Field, by the ‘Old Shekarry.’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
SOME FOREIGN JOCKEYS. 


HoRSE-RACING is now so well established in France 
that it is difficult to imagine that at the beginning 
of the present century it was almost unknown among 
our lively neighbours. Now the best English jockeys 
ride in the principal French races, and English 
horses run on French turf. French horses come 
over to England, and beat English ones, too; so 
that French turf matters have improved since the 
New Sporting Magazine gave the following description 
of two French jocks who rode in the Paris races, 
1832: 

‘René, the jockey on Conradin, and Baptiste, the 
rider of Cédéric, ought to be immortalised in the 
annals of horsemanship, for sure such a pair were 
never seen on any course before. The former was 
a long, lean, half-starved looking Frenchman, with 
sharp knees, who sat astride his horse like a pair of 
tongs; while the other—a great lusty hulk of a 
Norman, in a pair of mahogany-topped boots, great 
white cord breeches, lashed twice round his waist 
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with tape, if waist that could be called which differed 
in breadth nothing from his shoulders, and a queer- 
looking blue-and-black chequered shirt for a jacket ; 
a cap, with the peak turned behind, to match, and 
huge ruffles at his wrist—had his stirrup-leather so 
short that, although he might contrive to preserve 
his equilibrium, it was utterly impossible for him to 
render any assistance to his horse. . . . They all got 
away at the first wave of the hand of a gentleman in 
black, with a portly stomach encircled with a tri- 
coloured scarf. The Norman (who, by the way, had 
a wet sponge applied to his knees before starting, by 
way of improving his grip of the saddle) went off at 
score; indeed, had the heats been once round we 
believe he must have won, for the five-year-old bay 
seemed to have a will of his own, and there being 
nothing but a plain snaffle in his mouth, he was left 
to the free enjoyment of it. The rider—for it would 
be a profanation of the name to call him a jockey— 
did not get a pull at him for the first mile and a 
quarter, and passed the stands at a slapping pace, 
which, however, shortly began to tell upon his horse, 
and he was compelled to resign the precedence to 
the gray (Lord H. Seymour’s Hglé, ridden by Moss, 
or Mous, as the programme hath it) and Mouna, and 
take a place in the middle tier, where both rider and 
horse laboured away manfully long after the heat 
was decided. The gray won in a canter, Mouna was 
second, then, after a long interval, up galldped the 
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Norman flogging and spurring, and in about an 
equal space of time the rest arrived.’ 

Hungary and America too have sent horses 
capable of competing with the best British blood ; 
but neither nation seems to have produced a breed 
of jockeys. The wild red man of the western prairies 
would perhaps, if he could be caught and tamed, 
prove formidable in the saddle. 

‘The American Indian is an arrant jockey, and 
understands all the tricks of professional horse- 
racing as well as any veteran of Jerome Park. He 
rarely comes in competition with whites, because his 
passion being for trick races, he dislikes to come 
down to a fair and square race over a straight track. 
Besides this, it is really exceedingly difficult to hit 
on a fair distance between the Indian and American 
horse. The start being always from a halt, the © 
small quick pony is almost sure to win at from 100 
to 300 yards; while the long stride of the American 
horse is equally sure of carrying him in winner from 
600 yards to two miles. Amile or two is then 
doubtful, after which it is safe to back the endurance 
of the pony. 

‘A band of Comanches, under Mu-la-que-top, 
once camped near Fort Chadbourne in Texas, and 
were frequent visitors and great nuisances as beggars 
at that post. Some of the officers were decidedly 


1 New Sporting Magazine, 1832. 
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‘‘horsey,” several owning blood horses, the relative 
speed of each being known, by separate trials, almost 
to a foot. Mu-la-que-top was bantered for a race, 
and, after several days of manceuvring, a match was 
made against the third best horse in the garrison, 
distance 400 yards. 

‘The Indians betted robes and plunder of various 
kinds, to the value of sixty or seventy dollars, against 
money, flour, sugar, &c., to a like amount. At the 
appointed time all the Indians and most of the 
garrison were assembled at the track. The Indians 
showed a miserable sheep of a pony, with legs like 
churns, a three-inch coat of rough hair stuck out all 
over the body; and a general expression of neglect, 
helplessness, and patient suffering struck pity into 
the hearts of all beholders. The rider was a stalwart 
warrior of one hundred and seventy pounds, looking 
big and strong enough to carry the poor beast on his 
shoulders. He was armed with a huge club, with 
which, after the word was given, he belaboured the 
miserable animal from start to finish. To the 
astonishment of all the whites the Indian won by 
a neck. 

‘ Another race was proposed by the officers, and, 
after much ‘ dickering,” accepted by the Indians, 
against the next best horse of the garrison. The 
bets were doubled, and in less than an hour the 
Becond race was won by the same pony, with the 
same apparent exertion, and with exactly thfe same 


result. 
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‘The officers, thoroughly disgusted, proposed a 
third race, and brought to the ground a magnificent 
Kentucky mare, of the true Lexington blood, and 
known to beat the best of the others at least 40 yards 
in 400. The Indians accepted the race, and not 
only doubled bets as before, but piled up everything 
they could raise, seemingly almost crazed with the 
excitement of their previous success. The riders 
mounted ; the word was given. Throwing away his 
club, the Indian gave a whoop, at which the sheep- 
like pony pricked up his ears, and went away like 
the wind, almost two feet to the mare’s one. The 
last fifty yards of the course was run by the pony 
with the rider sitting face to his tail, making hideous 
erimaces, and beckoning to the rider of the mare to 
come on. 

‘It afterwards transpired that it was a trick-and- 
straight-race pony, celebrated among all the tribes 
of the south, and that Mu-la-que-top had only just 
returned from a visit to the Kickapoos, in the Indian 
nation, whom he had easily cleaned out of 600 
ponies.’ ! 7 


1 Hunting-grounds of the Great West, by Lieut.-Colonel Dodge, 
U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


HORSE-RACING : SOME OLD MATCHES, AND SOME 
NEW DODGES. 


THERE can be no doubt as to the great antiquity of 
horse-racing ; the Greeks and the Romans practised 
a form of the sport, and so did the ancient Egyptians, 
if reliance is to be placed on the pictorial represen- 
tations of their every-day life which those peculiar 
people left behind them by way of history. The 
Arabs have always been ready to enter their horses 
in a race, and the Moors of Northern Africa were 
ever prepared to back their horses and their own 
horsemanship against all comers. 

In the early period of Britain’s history, when 
horsemen as a rule wore heavy suits of armour, the 
great object was to get a horse that could carry 
weight ; speed was quite a secondary consideration. 
But when gunpowder made defensive armour com- 
paratively useless, men paid more attention to the 
speed of their animals, and horse-races became 
popular. Endurance also was necessary; there 
were no half-mile races for baby horses in the time 
of the Tudor and Stuart monarchs. : 
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It is hardly possible to say where the first regular 
race-meetings were established ; but ‘the good city 
of Lincoln’ was the first to erect a grand stand on 
its race-course. In Nichol’s Progresses of James I, 
we read that on Thursday, April 8, 1617, his Majesty 
was at Lincoln, ‘where there was a greate Horse- 
race on the heath fora Cupp, where his Majestie 
was present, and stoode upon a Scaffold ye Cittie 
had caused to be set up, and withal caused ye race 
a quarter of a mile long to be raled and corded 
with rope and hoopes on both sides, whereby the 
people were kept out, and the horses that ronned 
were seen faire.’ 

Those who see the next Lincoln Handicap will 
do well to remember, therefore, that the corporation 
of Lincoln was the first to provide good accommo- 
dation on its racecourse, and they will doubtless feel 
grateful in the extreme to the predecessors of the 
present corporate body of the ancient city. 

We are not informed what were the weights or 
distances in the Lincoln races just mentioned, but 
no doubt they were greater than in the present day, 
judging from the following: 

‘In 1676 a race was run on Winchester Downs, 
“none but gentlemen to ride, four-mile heats ; four- 
teen stone was the weight up without the saddle, 
and fourteen stone two pounds and a half with.” 
And during the Jast century the majority of royal 
plates ‘were given to six-year-old horses carrying 
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twelve stone; and the Duke of Rutland, owner of 
Bonny Black, the best mare of her day for a long 
distance, in 1719 challenged all the world “to run 
sixteen miles for one thousand pounds.” This mare 
was by Black Harry by the Byerley Turk, out of a 
mare by a Persian stallion.’ 

The name of the individual who first formed the 
idea of ‘making a book’ is not on record, but very 
sharp practices have always characterised horse- 
racing. It seems as though man’s wit had never 
been so actively employed as in devising how to win 
a horse-race, or how to win money while losing the 
race. 

‘At Newmarket, in the time of George I., a 
match was made between the notorious Tregonwell 
Frampton and Sir W. Strickland to run two horses 
over Newmarket for a considerable sum of money ; 
and the betting was heavy between the north- and 
south-country sportsmen on the event. After Sir 
W. Strickland’s horse had been a short time at 
Newmarket, Frampton’s groom, with the knowledge 
of his master, endeavoured to induce the baronet’s 
groom to have a private trial at the weights and dis- 
tance of the match, and thus to make the race safe. 
Sir William’s man had the honesty to inform his 
master of the proposal, when he ordered him to 
accept it, but to be sure to deceive the other by 
putting seven pounds more weight in the stuffing 
of his own saddle. Frampton’s groom had already 
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done the same thing; and in the trial, Merlin, Sir 
William’s horse, beat his opponent about a length. 
‘¢ Now,” said Frampton to his satellite, “‘ my fortune 
is made, and so is yours; if our horse can run so 
near Merlin with seven pounds extra, what will he 
do in the race?”’ The betting was immense. The 
south-country turfites, who had been let into the 
secret by Frampton, told those from the north that 
“they would bet them gold against Merlin while 
gold they had, and then they might sell their land.” 
Both horses came well to the post, and of course the 
race came off like the trial.’ 

In the foregoing we have an instance of an 
honest jockey and a confiding employer; but owners 
of racehorses have not always shown the same 
amount of confidence. 

‘The notorious Duke of Queensberry possessed a 
racing-stud, not so numerous as some of those of his 
contemporaries on the turf, but he prided himself 
on the excellence of it. His principal rider was the 
famous Dick Goodison, in whose judgment he had 
much reliance. But, in the language of the turf, 
his Grace was “wide awake.” Having on one 
occasion reason to know--the jockey, indeed, had 
honestly informed him of it—that a large sum of 
money was offered his man if he would lose, “ Take 
it,” said the Duke; “I will bear you harmless.” 
When the horse came to the post, his Grace coolly 
observed, ‘This is a nice horse to ride; I think I’ll 
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ride him myself; when throwing open his coat, he 
was found to be in racing attire, and mounting, won 
without a struggle.’ 

No doubt the bookmakers of that period often 
found their calculations upset; but, in the long-run, 
they probably had very much the best of the bar- 
gain, as they have now. 

Old John Day used to tell a capital joke of once 
being victimised by ‘gentlemen jocks’ at Bath. 
*In a field of a dozen horses, he had one that he 
knew to be so bad that he took the liberty of laying 
the odds to a fifty-pound note against him, at fifteen 
to one. It seemed the jocks had breakfasted to- 
gether, and compared books (as became brethren 
of some “Union Club’’), which showed that alk 
the “cream” depended upon Honest John’s horse 
coming in first; a result they of course readily 
accomplished, being men of nous and education. 
One bolting at the first favourable opportunity, with 
three or four after him: some fell off, others 
“ pulled,” till the self-‘‘ potted” Danebury nag came 
in nearly by himself, every one profusely con- 
gratulating his owner, who, besides the fifteen 
fifties, had the police to pay for the meeting, and 
ten dozen of champagne to the club for winning. 
Honest John’s countenance, when seeing his gentle- 
man jock weighed, must have been rather a legible 
index, and deeply instructive.’ 

The tout of the present day can exercise’ a great 
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influence upon the betting on or against a horse; 
but the tout himself, sharp-witted and keen-eyed 
as he is, sometimes has to do with people quite as 
clever as himself. Of course, if the tout can afford 
to give liberal bribes to the stable-boys, and the 
latter are so dishonest as to reveal the secrets of the 
stables, the tout’s work is pleasant and profitable ; 
but sometimes misfortunes overtake the gentleman 
whose business is to procure information. 

‘The late Earl of Grosvenor had a horse heavily 
engaged in the Craven Meeting, and a few days 
before he was to run a report was circulated that he 
coughed. But whence the report? Why, a man 
had been hired by a party to lie all night on the roof 
of his box, to ascertain the fact which he proclaimed. 
His authority, however, being doubted, another 
worthy was procured to perform the same office on 
the following night, which, coming to the ears of 
the trainer, was immediately reported 1o his noble 
employer. ‘Have we no horse that coughs?” in- 
quired his lordship. ‘ We have one, my lord,” was 
the reply. “Then,” said his lordship, “let him be 
put in the box over which the fellow is to pass the 
night, and if he does not catch his death from this 
cold north-east wind and sleet we shall do very: 
well. Of course the odds became heavy against the 
horse from the report of this second herald; and his 
lordship pocketed a large sum by his horse, who won 
the racé with ease. 
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‘Still later, indeed (the parties were alive in 
1870—the one no other than Mr. Wilson, the oldest 
member of the Jockey Club; and the other a noble 
duke, then a noble viscount), a very fair advantage 
was taken of a report circulated by means of one 
of these watchers, vulgarly called “touters.” Mr. 
Wilson was about to try a two-year-old colt, and 
had entered his trial for the morrow. ‘ We must not 
try to-morrow, sir,”’ said his trainer. ‘“ Why not?” 
inquired Mr. Wilson. ‘“ We shall be watched, sir,” 
replied the trainer; “‘and the old horse’s (1.e. the 
trial horse) white fore-leg will be sure to let out the 
cat.” “Leave that to me,” said Mr. Wilson; “I 
shall be at the stables before you get out with the 
horses.” And, coming prepared with materials for 
the purpose, he painted the white fore-leg of the old 
horse black, and the fellow one of the colt white; 
and so they went to the ground. The old one, as 
may be supposed, ran fastest and longest; but, being 
mistaken by the touter for the young one, his fame 
soon spread abroad, and he was sold the next day to 
the noble viscount for fifteen hundred guineas, being 
somewhere about eleven hundred more than he was 
worth.’ 

Even when horses are ‘run on the square’— 
when the animal, his rider, and his owner all act in 
a fair and straightforward way—the speculator on 
the event must not be too certain that the horse of 
his selection will win the great event; but when 
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owners and jockeys conspire, some one is sure to 
come to grief. There is an element of uncertainty 
in all worldly affairs, and it is a fact that the results 
of many races give even the law the ‘go-by’ in 
the glorious uncertainty they so forcibly illustrate. 
Some have been exquisitely ridiculous. ‘I remem- 
ber,’ says a once popular sporting writer, ‘one in 
particular that caused the greatest merriment at 
Chester. There was a good stake in one of the 
races at that very pleasant meeting, that required 
three horses to contend for it to make the money 
available. Two horses were ready, whose owners 
agreed to divide, and to pay the stake of the third, 
giving his owner a bonus at the same time to start 
his horse (some animal they thought nothing of), to 
fulfil the necessary conditions. Away they went, 
one of the confederates (old “ Zohrab ”) very soon 
pulling up, leaving his coadjutor (Abraham New- 
land) to canter in and receive the money, as duly 
intended and arranged; when, lo and behold! the 
despised brute, running on velvet, collared him at 
the distance, ran as game as a bulldog, stride for 
stride, and beat him on the post, amidst the laughter 
and amusement of all acquainted with the circum- 
stances.’ 

This was decidedly a dishonest affair, and the 
biters were most properly bitten. But sometimes it 
happens that the owner and trainer are unacquainted 
with the real merits of a horse until the jockey 
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develops them. For example: ‘The most extra- 
ordinary incidents in connection with the final issue 
of a race took place in the St. Leger in Theodore’g 
memorable year (1822). Theodore, at two years old, 
had run successfully; but he had been wofully de- 
feated a few weeks previous to the decision of the 
St. Leger, a circumstance which appears not to have 
been viewed in its proper light. He had fallen in 
public estimation; and in proof of this it only need 
be mentioned that, on the morning of the race, a 
hundred guineas to a walking-stick of the value 
of one shilling was laid against him, and taken! 
This extraordinary transaction took place in the 
High Street, near the Ram Inn. Jackson, who had 
been appointed by Mr. Petre to ride Theodore, was 
sadly mortified at his own position and at his chance 
for the race. Indeed, he was very desirous of riding 
one of Mr. Gascoigne’s horses-—either the colt or the 
filly; but he preferred the latter (Violet), and de- 
clared over and over again that he could win upon 
either one or the other. ‘“‘ Why, Jackson,” said one 
of his friends, “‘'Theodore is a good horse, after all; 
he won’t stop in the race.” ‘‘ No,” said the veteran 
jockey, “I know he won’t stop; but he has not 
strength, I am afraid, to go with Mr. Gascoigne’s 
horses.” 

‘During the whole of the forenoon Jackson was 
extremely low-spirited, and had scarcely a word to 
throw at a dog, especially when he learnt the state 
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of the odds at the betting-room and the walking- 
stick affair, besides a current rumour that Mr. Petre 
had got rid of his betting-book, with a bonus, to 
Mr. Wyville; and at length he grew sullen and ill- 
tempered. As the time for the decision of the great 
event drew near he walked to the ground with his 
saddle at his back and his whip in his hand, in no 
very enviable frame of mind. He went to scale in 
due course; and immediately afterwards, on inquir- 
ing if any one had seen Mr. Petre, or his groom, or 
his horse, he was answered in the negative. He 
then proceeded to the rubbing-house, and made the 
same inquiries there. “Has any one seen Mr. 
Petre?” “No,” was the reply. “ Or his groom?” 
“No.” “Or Theodore?” “No; they say he is 
not coming. *Tis a hundred guineas to a walking- 
stick against him!” Jackson’s teeth met in utter 
mortification. He then proceeded to the Town 
Field, where several of the St. Leger horses were 
being walked about. At length he discovered a 
horse at the far side of the field, near the hedge, 
led by a little stable-boy alone. Jackson thought it 
must be his horse Theodore. He trudged across the 
lands, and, approaching the boy, said to him, “Is 
that Mr. Petre’s horse, my boy?” “ Yes, sir,” was 
the answer. “ Bring him here,” said the veteran, 
“and strip him directly,”—an operation which, with 
some assistance, was speedily accomplished. In the 
meanwhile Jackson proceeded to strip himself to 
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his riding-dress—black and pink sleeves—to adjust, 
his saddle, surcingle, martingale, &c. The little boy 
assisted him to mount, and he recrossed the field in 
the direction of the course. When he was passing 
through the rubbing-house gate one gentleman said 
to another, “ What horse is that?” ‘Mr. Petre’s 
Theodore,” was the reply. “ What will you lay 
against him?” ‘A hundred guineas to one.” 
“Done.” “Done; and the bet was booked. “ Will 
you double it?” asked the taker. ‘No, no,” replied 
the other; “I think that is plenty for once.” Jack- 
son heard this, and did not look very pleasant; in 
fact he was mortified and ill-tempered. But previous 
to this conversation he had let Theodore feel that he 
had his spurs on. Theodore, indeed, was all alive: 
he had done little in the way of exercise since his 
recent defeat, but was remarkably fresh, stared 
around him, and appeared ready and anxious for the 
struggle. Whilst parading in front of the grand 
stand, the objects of universal notice were the first 
favourites: Mr. Poulett’s Swap, Mr. Watt’s Mundane 
filly and Marion, Mr. Gascoigne’s colt, and Violet, 
&c., whilst Theodore was little noticed by any one. 
The horses approached the post .in a compact body ; 
and Jackson, who was always noted for getting a 
good place at starting, managed to advance in front. 
The word “Go!” was given, and away they rushed 
on the wings of the wind. Theodore almost imme- 
diately took the lead. The pace was then'very fast. 
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Jackson was surprised at his own position and his 
own chance ; and afterwards observed, in describing 
this extraordinary race, ‘“‘ When we got to the first 
cross-road I had lost all my ill-temper and mortifi- 
cation; I turned my head for a moment; a crowd 
of horses (twenty-two) were thundering close at my 
heels; the sight was terrific, the speed tremendous. 
Theodore pulled hard, but I held him tight. ‘Now, 
my little fellow,’ said I to myself, ‘keep up this pace 
to the top of the hill, and I don’t care a straw for the 
whole lot.’ I felt as strong as a giant; I thought 
my arms were made of iron; and the blood rushed 
metrily through my veins, while my heart thumped 
at my ribs. Away we went at a rattling pace; I was 
first over the hill, and never was headed in any part 
of the race! ”’ 

‘On reaching the top of the hill, however, 
Jackson turned his head to look for the first favourite, 
Swap; he was in the centre of the crowd. “You 
are done for,” said he to himself; ‘I sha’n’t be 
troubled with you!” On descending, he eased 
Theodore a little ; but was instantly on the look-out 
for the other favourites, or, to use his own words, 
“the harlequins and the magpies”’—that is, Mr. 
Watt’s horses, ridden in harlequin jackets, and Mr. 
Gascoigne’s, in black and white. Swap was com- 
pletely defeated ; and he had the greatest terror 
of Mr. Gascoigne’s two, particularly Violet. Then 
came the"tug of war. The favourites, after passing 
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the T.Y.C., a mile from home, challenged by turns 
or by twos. First, Marion, reaching his boots. Then 
Mr. Gascoigne’s colt and filly, right and left, passing 
his boots and nearly reaching the neck of Theodore. 
Then the Mundane filly, with Marion. Then Gas- 
coigne’s two again; and here the skill, judgment, 
nerve, and resolution of Jackson were powerfully 
evinced. Theodore, perhaps partly frightened by the 
tremendous thunder at his heels—certainly sharing 
in the excitement of the struggle—still wanted to go 
farther ahead; but his rider contrived so to use his 
powers as not to waste them. Challenge after chal- 
lenge was given, and challenge after challenge as 
often defeated. Jackson never permitted his horse 
to go much in advance of his formidable competitors. 
Holding him with a firm and judicious hand—but 
still going very fast—he only slackened rein when 
he was attempted to be coupled. “TI could see,” 
said the veteran jockey, “head after head advance 
as far as my boots on each side; and when I en- 
couraged Theodore forwards, I could see head after 
head glide beautifully backwards out of my sight ;” 
observing to himself (said he after the last bold 
attempt), ‘‘‘ Now I think you are all done!’ I felt 
that the race was my own, and iny heart beat merrily 
at the thought.” Away they sailed; many changes 
taking place with the horses immediately behind 
Theodore, while Jackson had his eye on Violet. 
Nevertheless, he felt that the victory was his; and 
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as he approached home, his spirits were more ex- 
hilarated when he heard the mighty roar from the 
multitude of spectators, and the shouts from the grand 
stand — “ Theodore — Theodore — Theodore wins! ” 
‘‘Petre—Mr. Petre wins!” ‘Jackson— Jackson ! ”’—. 
‘¢ Theodore! ”’—“ Violet’s beat !”—‘ Theodore wins!” 
In approaching home, however, the Comus filly 
(Violet) came again, and made another challenge, 
looking more formidable. Jackson elevated his arm, 
prepared for the worst, as high as he could reach. 
He struck Theodore, and he bounded like a buck, 
and was landed a gallant winner by nearly a length— 
to the perfect astonishment of all the betting men 
and of Mr. Petre himself. The immense crowd of 
spectators honoured Jackson with three loud and 
enthusiastic cheers as he dismounted and approached 
the scales to be weighed. The extraordinary victory 
in this instance presented a most wonderful contrast 
to the bet of one hundred guineas to a walking-stick.’ 

In this race it will be noted that the horses started 
at the first attempt, and the jockey who steered the 
winner managed to make a good start. Had it been 
otherwise, had there been false starts and returns to 
the post, and all the worry attendant thereon, possibly 
the race might have had a different termination. A 
fair start is a desirable thing, and a ‘good start’ 
is a great advantage, which every jockey tries to 
secure ; in fact, most of the false starts occurring 
on the Exfglish racecourses may be attributed to the 
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eagerness of the jockeys to get away, each striving 
to be half a second before the other competitors. 
‘Nothing can possibly be more annoying, mortify- 
ing, and vexatious to the owners of race-horses than 
to witness a recurrence after recurrence of false 
starts. The animals become irritated, fretful, restive, 
and restless; the spirit and physical power which 
should have been rendered available during the race 
are wasted to a useless purpose. A striking proof 
of this occurred at the St. Leger in 1827. Twenty- 
six horses came to the post. Mr. Gully’s Mameluke 
was the favourite. By some means or other he got 
irritated, turned restive, plunged, reared, and tried 
every means to throw his rider Chifney, and then 
stood stock-still. At the eighth attempt—and many 
of them had gone three or four times to nearly the 
top of the hill—the great body of them got away; 
but Mameluke was left behind. The feelings of Mr. 
Gully, who was heavily hit on this occasion, may be 
readily imagined. Mameluke, however, set off him- 
self, about seventy yards behind the leading horses. 
The extraordinary speed at which he was going may 
be imagined when it is stated that, on reaching the 
top of the hill, about three-quarters of a mile, he had 
passed upwards of twenty of his competitors with 
his violet jacket and white cap. On reaching the 
two-year-old starting-post—a mile from home— 
Matilda, who led the race, seemed on the point of 
being headed. At the Red House Mameluke fairly 
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caught her ; a dreadfully severe struggle then ensued. 
Matilda, who was ridden without spurs, by James 
Robinson, was next the ditch, and Mameluke on her 
right. He tried to pass her in so determined a 
manner that every muscle in his splendid frame was 
visible. On reaching the end of the white rails it 
was evident that he was in difficulty. ‘‘ He can’t do 
it! He’s defeated! He can’t do it!” was heard all 
around ; and “* Matilda! Matilda! ”’ was roared from 
the top of the grand stand. At the distance-post 
another strong effort was made to pass the mare, 
but she won the race by about a length, leaving the 
impression that, had Mameluke got off in the first 
instance, he would have been the victor easily.’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE HUMOURS OF THE RACECOURSE. 


THE history of our great race-meetings has never 
been satisfactorily written; and the interesting 
subject still awaits a pen worthy to do it justice. 
Scattered here and there in the pages of old books 
and magazines are many accounts of turf-gatherings 
which would prove entertaining to those specially 
interested in such matters. For instance, Nimrod 
has thus described the race for the Derby nearly a 
hundred years ago : 

‘Fancy twenty-four three-year colts, looking like 
six-year-old horses, with the bloom of condition on 
their coats, drawn up in a line at the starting-place, 
with the picked jockeys of all England on their 
backs, and on the simple fact of which may prove 
the best perhaps a million sterling depends. They 
are off! ‘No, no!” cried one jockey, whose horse 
turned his tail to the others just as the word “Go!” 
was given. It is sufficient, ’tis no start. ‘Come 
back!” roars the starter. Some are pulled up in a 
few hundred yards, others go twice as far. But 
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look at that chestnut colt—white jacket and black 
cap—with thousands depending on him! He is 
three parts of the way to Tattenham Corner before 
his rider can restrain him. Talk of agonising mo- 
ments—the pangs of death! What can at all equal 
these? But there are no winnings without losings; 
and it is nuts to those who have backed him out. 
Who can say, indeed, but that, his temper being 
known, the false start may have been contrived to 
accommodate him? However, they are all back 
again at the post, and each rider endeavouring once 
more to be well placed. Observe the cautious John 
Day, how quietly he manceuvres to obtain an inside 
location for his worthy master, his Grace of Grafton. 
Look at neat little Arthur Pavis, patting his horse 
on the neck and sides, and admiring himself at the 
same time; but his breeches and boots are really 
good. Watch Sam Chifney minutely; but, first 
and foremost, his scat in the saddle, 


“ Incorpsed and demi-natured 
With the brave beast ;”’ 


and his countenance—’tis calin, but thoughtful. 
But he has much to think of; he and his confede- 
rates have thousands on the race. Harry Robinson 
and EHidwards are side by side, cach heavily backed 
to win. How they are formed to ride! Surely 
Nature must mould a jockey for the purpose of dis- 
playing her jewel the horse. And that elegant 
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horseman, Sam Day—but see how he is wasted to 
bring himself to the weight. Observe the knuckles 
of his hands and the patelle of his knees, how they 
appear almost breaking through the skin. But if 
he have left nearly half his frame in the sweaters, 
the remaining half is full of vigour; and we’ll 
answer for it his horse don’t find him wanting in the 
struggle. Then that slim young jockey, with his 
high cheek-bones and long neck, in the green jacket 
and orange cap—surely he must be in a galloping 
consumption. There is a pallid bloom on his sunken 
cheek, and he wants but the grave-clothes to com- 
plete the picture. Yet we need not fear; he is 
heart-whole and well; but having had short notice, 
has lost fifteen pounds in the last forty-eight hours. 
They are off again! A beautiful start, and a still 
more beautiful sight! All the hues of the rainbow 
in the colours of the riders and the complexions of 
their horses. What a spectacle for the sportsmen, 
who take their stand on the hill on the course to see 
the first part of the race, and to observe the places 
their favourites have gotten; they are all ina cluster, 
the jockeys glancing at each other’s horses ; for they 
cannot do more in such a crowd. ‘They are soon, 
however, a little more at their ease; the severity of 
the ground and the rapidity of the pace throw the 
soft-hearted ones behind, and at Tattenham Corner 
there is room for observation. ‘I think I can win,” 
says Robinson to himself, “if I can but continue to 
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live with my horse; for I know I have the speed of 
all here. But I must take a strong pull down this 
hill; for we have not been coming over Newmarket 
flat.” Pavis’s horse is going sweetly, and the 
Yorkshireman, Scott, lying well up. But where is 
Chifney? 0, like Christmas, he’s coming, creeping 
up in his usual form, and getting the blind side of 
Harry Edwards! Chapple is here on a Dangerous 
horse, and John Day, with a strain of old Prunella. 
It is a terrible race! There are seven in front 
within the distance, and nothing else has a chance 
to win. The set-to begins; they are all good ones. 
Whips are at work—the people shout—hearts throb 
—ladies faint—the favourite is beat—white jacket 
with black cap wins. 

‘Now a phalanx of cavalry descend the hill to- 
wards the grand stand, with “ Who has won?” in 
each man’s mouth. ‘“ Hurrah!” cries one, “my 
fortune is made!” “I am a ruined man!” says 
another, pulling up with a jerk. ‘Scoundrel that I 
was to risk such a sum! O, how shall I face my 
poor wife and children? Jl blow my brains out! ” 
But where is the owner of the winning horse? He 
is on the hill, on his coach-box; but he will not 
believe it till twice told. ‘“ Hurrah!” he exclaims, 
throwing his.hat into the air. <A gipsy hands it to 
him. It is in the air again, and the gipsy catches 
it, and half a sovereign besides, as she hands it 
to him ‘once more. “Heaven bless your honour! ” 
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says the dark lady. “Did I not tell your honour 
you could not lose? ’’’ 

The same writer satirised the extravagant charges 
made by the inhabitants of towns where race-meet- 
ings are held. Had Nimrod lived to the present 
time he would have used even stronger language on 
this subject. Says he: 

‘Some years since a French gentleman visited 
Doncaster, and gave it the name of “the guinea 
meeting ”’—nothing without the guinea. “There 
was,” said he, “the guinea for entering the rooms 
to hear the people bet. There was the guinea for my 
dinner at the hotel. There was the guinea for the 
stand for myself; and (0, execrable!) the guinea for 
the stand for my carriage. There was the guinea 
for my servant’s bed, and (ah, mon Diew!) ten guineas 
for my own, for only two nights!” Now, we cannot 
picture to ourselves monsieur at Doncaster a second 
time; but if his passion for the race should get the 
better of his prudence, we only trust he will not be 
so infamously robbed again.’ 

But they have learnt to charge now at Chantilly 
and other places on the Continent, so the wrongs 
monsieur suffered at Doncaster are avenged. 

A Yankee generally considers himself the smart- 
est man alive, but on the turf 14 sometimes happens 
that his smartness fails him. At least so it would 
seem from the following anecdote related by the late 
Lord William Lennox: 
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‘Many years ago, upon a certain spring meeting 
on the Plains of Abraham, near Quebec, a flyer from 
the United States was entered to run for a sweep- 
stakes of ten dollars each, mile heats. The writer 
of this, then a youth of eighteen, had the care of two 
English horses, Wellington and Douro, good names 
to contend against the Eagle (for so the stranger’s 
horse was called), and received a challenge to run a 
match, weight for age, although, as the trainer said, 
“They were not particular to a pound or two.” 
The distances named were a mile, two miles, and 
three miles; the best of the three races to decide 
the event. As at this period no professional jockeys 
were allowed to ride for the Garrison Stakes, and 
as the owner of the bird of Jupiter did not fancy 
an amateur, the stewards permitted him to draw his 
horse without paying the forfeit, and I consented to 
contest against a regular Kentucky jockey for the 
sum of two hundred dollars, which was soon made up 
by my brother officers on the staff. Wellington had, 
unquestionably, the speed of his son, but he could 
not last so long. Under these circumstances I named 
Douro, who, though successful on many occasions in 
Canada, would have only been an average “ plater ” 
at home. The terms were drawn out, the money 
staked, the laws of Newmarket read out as our 
guide, and public expectation was on the tiptoe. The 
Eagle was a long leggy animal, drawn as fine as a 
grey-hound ; his opponent a compact, well-shaped, 
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thorough-bred horse, in splendid condition, fit, as 
my groom said, to run for a man’s life. The morn- 
ing arrived—one of those bright lovely mornings 
that are to be met with ou the sunny banks of the St. 
Lawrence, when the great orb shines brilliantly forth, 
when scarce a ripple is to be seen on the surface of 
the fast-flowing waters, when the sky is blue and 
cloudless, the sward green and refreshed by the 
heavy morning dew. An enormous crowd was assem- 
bled, for the horse had been sent purposely to “flog 
the Britishers.” There might be seen the “’cute 
hand” from New York, the ‘knowing one” from 
Albany, the “ wide-awake” dealer from Boston; nor 
were the sharp fellows confined down to the United 
States, for we could boast of some who, as the saying 
goes, “knew a thing or two”—Montreal livery- 
stable keepers, Quebec blacklegs, grooms, and 
keepers. Among the distinguished classes were the 
Governor-General—for the seat of government at 
that time was at Quebec—his family, staff, civilians, 
and officers of the garrison. The betting was nearly 
equal, although occasionally a wild partisan offered 
odds on his favourite, which he felt sure could win. 
The race, which was looked upon as the event of the 
day, was to come off imincdiately after the Garrison 
Stakes, for which I rode, and won on Wellington—an 
omen, I thought, of good success. The bell then 
rang for saddling : I weighed to ride 10 st. 7 lb., and 
Douro, in a neat suit of clothes, was led up by a 
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dapper groom, his mane plaited, his feet plated. I 
mounted, proud to show myself off in a new orange 
silk jacket and black velvet cap, an unexceptionable 
pair of leathers and boots, and a handsomely- 
mounted whip, which I had been fortunate enough 
to win on a former occasion. What a contrast to 
my competitor! Eagle came out, rough and ready 
as a Shetland pony, with a soiled rug, his uncombed 
mane flowing wildly about, a saddle full of patches, 
a red surcingle, and led by a man decked out in an 
ill-shaped overcoat, a gaudy crimson shawl, and a 
pair of dark-coloured cord breeches, leaving a large 
hiatus between them and a low blucher boot. The 
jockey, who had proved the truth of his master’s 
assertion of not being “particular to a pound or 
two,” had jumped in and out of the scale, and was 
about to mount. Never shall I forget the impression 
produced upon my mind when I first caught a 
glimpse of my antagonist. His real name was 
William Pilling, although better known by the 
sobriquet of * Natchitoches Bill,” he having won, as 
a youth, some great race at that southern meeting. 
His dress consisted of a pink cotton jacket, a pair of 
coarse trousers, which looked as if they had been 
made out of bed-ticking, very long steel persuaders, 
and a red bandanna handkerchief round his head. 
Some little time was lost before he got comfortably 
settled in the pigskin, for his reins had to be tied 
to his wrists—a practice, dangerous as it is, which 
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existed till very lately in America. The course was 
cleared, the signal given, and off we went at a pace 
that appeared to me awful. My orders were to wait, 
and I obeyed them implicitly. Just as we reached 
the last turn, and at the very moment when I felt 
that I could not live the pace, the Hagle bolted to the 
left, and, despite the giant grasp of the infuriated 
jockey, left me to win the race as I liked. All that 
my friend “ Bill’? had to do was to save his distance, 
which I permitted him to accomplish, feeling sure 
that, had I not done so, a wrangle would have 
ensued. Unquestionably I was wrong in throwing 
away a chance; my only excuse is that, to adopt the 
words of the Egyptian Queen, the Serpent of Old 
Nile, those were “my salad days, when I was green 
in judgment.” 

‘The next event was even more exciting than the 
first, for I felt that I had to contend against a flyer 
who, if he only waited, must beat me into fits, and I 
was not a little cowed at hearing many who had 
backed me heavily hedging their money freely. In 
those days, however, my motto was “‘ Never say die,” 
and I took heart, and, cheered on by a few who stuck 
to me, mounted for the second race. Great, indeed, 
was my delight when the word “ Off!” was given, 
and the flag lowered, to find that the Eagle flew, like 
Mazeppa’s horse, ‘‘upon the pinions of the wind.” 
The jockey had borrowed a regular break-jaw bridle, 
with the assistance of which he felt that no untoward 
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accident would occur; and he was right in his sur- 
mise, as the straining animal kept within the limits 
of the post and rail. At the fatal turn the owner 
was posted on a pony, who joined his horse in a 
gallop for a few yards, until they got into straight 
running. During the first round it was, in the 
phraseology of the ring, Windsor Castle to an Irish 
bothie, Gibraltar to a martello tower, Niagara to a 
Parisian house-gutter, the prairie to Hampstead 
Heath, or any other comparison that may arise in 
the imaginative mind of the reader, in favour of my 
adversary. ‘‘ He’ll never catch him;” “The Yankee 
has taken the lead, and will keep it;” “ We’re done 
brown;” “The Stars and Stripes have it easy.” 
Such were the expressious of the mob; all seemed 
over except the paying and receiving of the stakes 
and bets. Could I have been transported to the 
corner of the grand stand, other and more cheering 
remarks would have greeted my ear, and consoled 
me for the shouts of derision that awaited me as I 
sat quite steady on my horse some yards behind my 
leader. ‘‘ Douro will win!” exclaimed a gallant 
colonel, the confidential friend of the Governor- 
General. “The Eagle is gradually falling back; 
and such proved to be the case. Fearing to upset 
my horse, I found that, without increasing the pace, 
I was gradually getting nearer to the flyer. “Sit 
still and you will win!” shouted a well-known voice 
when we were about half a mile from home. Thig 
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injunction was followed to the letter, and every 
second brought the Eagle back to me. We ap- 
proached the distance. ‘ Bill” made a vigorous 
attempt to hustle his horse, but without avail. Arms 
and legs then began to work about like a semaphore 
telegraph, but the life had been pumped out of the 
over-ridden animal; my horse, too, had had quite 
enough of it; we were now neck and neck together. 
I made a feint, as if in greater difficulty than I was. 
This set my antagonist again to work, and, holding 
Douro well together, I landed him a winner with a 
rush, after—and very far after—the manner of Jem 
Robinson. The congratulations that welcomed me 
were most eratifying. The hero of Natchitoches 
bore his beating extremely well, his only remark to 
me, as we entered the weighing-tent, being, “ You 
gammoned me nicely, captain, at the end; I thought 
that horse of yours, Ducrow, as they call him, was 
like an old bellows with a hole in it, but somehow or 
another there was one puff left. Come next fall to 
Kentucky, and give me my revenge.” The following 
year the American horses proved more fortunate, 
both at Montreal and Quebec, thus recovering their 
lost laurels.’ 

And it may be added that more recently Mr. 
Lorillard has put English horses and jockeys to 
shame. However, as before said, the turf is a pursuit 
in which one must always be prepared for unexpected 
occurrences. Probably the French were not pre- 
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pared to be picked up as they were in the races 
which are now to be described. The sporting writer 
known as ‘ Old Calabar’ appears to have once made 
a sporting trip to France with a friend ; the following 
is his account of a hurdle-race and steeplechase at 
St. Malo. Old Calabar asserts that the incidents 
are true. 

‘We found St. Malo a dirty town, so we took up 
our quarters at St. Servan, close by, at the Union 
Hotel, where we found several English and Irish 
gentlemen, and learned from them that the St. Malo 
races would take place in a few days; that a hurdle- 
race and steeplechase were open; and that we could 
enter our horses during the next two days. The 
races, we found on inquiry, were to be held on the 
sands. 

‘Hang it,” said Debenham, “I don’t know if 
the horses will run there, it is a style of thing they 
have never been accustomed to; however, we will go 
and have a canter over them to-morrow morning. 
Dashed if I shouldn’t like to take the shine out of 
Mossoo here! But these chaps are up to a thing or 
two, not only here, but in the old country. My man 
shall sleep in the stable. I’m not going to have 
them nobbled; and, my boy, if you will only attend 
to me, we'll commence winning here, ‘ skin the lamb,’ 
if we can, and work our way through these country 
meetings. The devil’s in it if we can’t outride the 
Frenchman ; at any rate, we’ll try.” 
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‘We found our horses went pretty well on the 
sands, although they were heavy in places. We 
entered the nags that day, but, as we knew nothing 
of the cattle against us, could do little in the betting 
way. The day arrived for the races; and I shall 
never forget my horror at reading the “ correct 
card.”” They had not got our names rightly, which 
stood thus : | 

“Course des Haies (1000f.), &. My Lord 
Hairy’s Saltfisher (Anglaise); Mons. de Benham’s 
Topsail (Anglaise).”’ 

‘Harry Millard had been turned into “My Lord 
Hairy;” and the title of nobility, “ De Benham,” 
given to George Debenham. We were both in a 
ereat rage at our names being used in this way; but 
as we were assured it was all a mistake, we were 
fain to let the matter drop. 

‘“‘T say, Harry,” observed my friend to me, ‘‘I 
see by the correct card that there are four others 
against us, and all going. Now, I have looked at 
the nags—not bad ones, but they want condition. 
If we cannot lick this lot lama Dutchman. Your 
horse, my boy, is fast, but, like the rest, not in fettle, 
though he is better than the others. Mine is as 
hard as nails, fit to go for his life, and this ground 
suits him. The hurdle-race will only be a canter 
for them both, and, bar accidents, they will come 
out as fit as fiddles for to-morrow’s steeplechase. I 
see also that, in addition to the forty pounds for the 
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hurdles, a second prize, as they call it, is given in 
the shape of a tea-service: not that it is of much 
use to us, but still, as they say it is worth twenty 
pounds, we may as well have it, if possible. Now, 
what I propose is this: it is not the slightest conse- 
quence which of us wins; your horse is faster than 
mine for a mile; but, as this is over two, if the pace 
is at all good, his bolt will be shot about a mile from 
home, and when he dies away you may be certain the 
others will do so too, for they are as fat as bullocks. 
Now, you make the running at a strone pace, lead 
them over the hurdles at the devil of a bat, and 
eut the field down as quick as you can. J sha’n’t 
be far off with Topsail, as they call him, and J 
shall sail by them quietly. If you can manage to 
beat me, do, and I will tell you why: I shall get 
seven pounds allowance for to-morrow, which will 
make it a certainty for me. Kecp your weather- 
eye open, ride with nerve and cool as a cucumber.” 
‘As the time was getting on we dressed ourselves 
in the approved fashion of gentlemen jocks. I was 
never more amused in my life than looking at the 
costumes of the French gentlemen-riders; they were 
ludicrous. One had on a pair of such cut breeches 
as it had never been my luck to look upon, and a 
pair of tops to his boots which would have knocked 
Bartley into a cocked-hat, for he never afterwards 
could have thought anything of those celebrated tops 
of his “wot will cut a shine in or over any country.” 
H 
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One showed a large amount of scarlet stocking be- 
tween the boot and his breeches; whilst another, 
determined not to be outdone, displayed an equal 
quantity of loud blue and white. Of the caps and 
jackets I will say nothing; they were in perfect 
keeping with the boots and breeches. One gentle- 
man in a splendid scarlet jacket was standing 
against the weighing-stand, with a bottle of smell- 
ing-salts to his nose; and on my asking him what 
was the matter—was he ill? he replied in pretty 
good English, “ No, monsieur; but I feels an emo- 
ti-on—a leetle faints. Anglaish sportsmens are more 
use to.de hurdles-race. Mon Dieu! but it will be 
runs fast to-day.” 

‘At last we are mounted; the bell has rung for 
the last time; our preparatory canters have been 
taken, and we are in line. The polite Sous-Préfet 
is coming round to us, hat in hand, asking us to 
draw for our places, which we do, and change accord- 
ingly. Now all is in readiness. “ Etes-vous préts, 
messieurs?”’ shouts the starter, flag in hand. 
“ Allez!” 

‘We are off like a shot, I cutting out the running 
at a tremendous pace. My horse threw up the hard 
sand in a manner that could not have been very 
pleasant to those in the immediate vicinity. The 
pace was hot. I lift} my horse at the first hurdle, 
and pop him over, and turn my head to see how it is 
with the others. All over safe; but one horse has 
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got the better of his rider, and is taking him down 
to the sea as fast as he can: itis my friend in the 
scarlet jacket. The rest are coming along close 
behind me, Debenham holding hard in the rear, 
Toprail (not Topsail, as in the card) pulling double. 
As I ease my horse, and steady him for the second 
jump, the Mossoo with the large amount of scarlet 
stocking rushes past me; over he goes, lands on his 
horse’s ears, then again back on his tail, and finally 
finds himself in the pigskin again. During this 
little performance I had swept by him. 

“Vous ne pouvez pas gagner, mon cher!” he 
shouts, as he rushes past me again. 

“Nous verrons,” I muttered, as I took another 
pull at my horse, and eased him again at the third 
hurdle. “‘No use trying to cut you down,” I 
thought, as I saw him whipping and spurring away ; 
“you'll do that yourself, my boy, and pretty soon 
too.” He would have pumped a steam-engine. 

‘The turn is made for home. We run out a 
little, but the nags are righted and set going again. 
I now made the pace a rattler, as I found I could 
not shake off my French friend, who stuck like a 
leech to me. The first hurdle on returning is 
approached. I send Saltfish at it; over we go. I 
turn again, and there is my French friend close by 
me. Debenham has crept up to the third place; 
the blue-striped-stocking gentleman is whipping, 
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spurring, and screaming in the rear, like a Red 
Indian in his war-paint, with as much chance of 
coming up with us as he has of flying. The second 
hurdle is taken, my horse going well under me, and 
I am making but little use of him as yet. The 
third, and last, is close by us. I hear shouts from 
the crowd: “Blue wins, Blue wins!” “My God, 
he is killed!” ‘“Sacré!” &c. I have no time to 
look to see what is the matter; Debenham is on my 
whip-hand. 

“Send him along, old fellow,” he says, “and 
make a race of it.” 

‘I do so—catch my horse well by the head, sit 
back, and send the Latchfords home. Crack! crack! 
goes my whip; and I land Saltfish winner by a 
head. 

‘On returning to scale I ask what is the matter, 
and am told my poor French friend of the scarlet 
stockings is killed. This, however, happily is not 
the case; he had entirely pumped his horse, who 
swerved at the cords, and pitched his rider head- 
long amongst some carts. It was a wonder he 
was not killed on the spot; but he got off with a 
broken arm, and was quite senseless when taken 


‘In the evening, from the ball-room we wandered 
into that set apart for play, and there sat facing 
us, with a pile of gold pieces before him, no less a 
person than our American friend, Captain Willum, 
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the Yankee skipper we had met at Havre. He saw 
us on the instant. Hy 

‘“‘ Hellow, Britishers; here we airagain! J rather 
guess this old hoss has raised the dander of some of 
these gents. Banquo!” he. bawled out, and again 
he swept a pile of gold towards him. “TI calkerlate 
I’m in pretty tarnation tall Ick to-night. You 
would not see me to-day; I could not get anighst 
you. But when I saw you bringixg your hosses 
down the track at such a tarnation pace, and win- 
ning easy, I shies my hat up, and bawls gut, ‘Go it, 
my Cockneys; you air a-winning like grea ed light- 
ning! I knows them air Britishers,’ says a ‘and 
they can ride like great guns.’ ”’ on 

‘Our appearance had the effect of making him 
leave the table, which he did, to the evident dissatis- 
faction of the others. 

“‘T guess I ain’t a-going to play any more, stran- 
gers. There air a lot of chaps from Paris, and 
thought they wur a-going to clean this old coon out; 
but I guess I’ve wiped them off pretty slick this 
board. lLet’s go to the grocery, and have a cobbler. 
And now I think of it, jist let me whisper a word in 
your ears afore you starts for that steeplechase to- 
morrow. Keep your mouths shut, and take a spare 
set of stirrup-leathers with you. There air a game 
going on that this old hoss hev got to the bottom of. 
Good-night, my Cockneys; and don’t forget to- 
morrow to look out for Captain Willum.” 
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‘The day broke bright and beautiful for the St. 
Malo Steeplechases, which were held at Paramé, a 
small bourg about a mile fromthe town. Debenham 
and myself went over early in the morning to look 
at the ground, which was about the roughest bit I 
had seen for some time. The course was to be offi- 
cially shown by the’ stewards at twelve o’clock; but 
we thought it better to go by ourselves, and take a 
squint at the place. 

‘After breakfast we ran over to St. Malo to see 
our friend/Captain Willum, who was staying at the 
Hotel de’ France. We found that worthy seated on 
one cf the benches in front of the house, smoking an 
_@normous cigar, and, as we had not much time to 
spare, we begged him to let us know at once about 
the stirrup-leathers, and what he meant about it. 

‘‘ Look here, Britishers,” he said, “‘ this old coon 
has knocked about a little, and I guess I am up to 
a few things. Now, you must know I can speak 
French just as well as I can my own language, which 
air the finest talk in creashun. Wall, I came down 
here after a charterparty for the vessel, and, know- 
ing that these races were about to take place, 
thought I would have a cut in at the fun. I don’t 
let every one know I can speak French, and this 
time it has served me, and I hope it will you. Per- 
haps you don’t know that all the hosses you ran 
against yesterday, and most on ’em you will meet 
to-day, are trained by Englishmen. You ain’t got 
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an idea, what a lot of these fellows come over here from 
your island. They gits warned off the course there 
for some little game—foul riding, nobbling, or some- 
thing of that sort; then they puts an advertisement 
into one of your sporting papers, saying their lowest 
riding-weight is so much, and that they have no 
objection to go abroad—which is very kind and con- 
siderate of them, seeing they can git nothing to do 
at home. Some of these Frenchers hears of this, 
and gits ’em over. They’ll only do for down in the 
country here; for they are too wide awake to hev 
such characters up around Paris, where I calculate 
the racing is pretty considerably different, and it 
takes a good hoss to whip ’em there. Nothing 
makes a Frencher—I mean these country fellows— 
more proud than to hev a jockey Anglais. The long 
and short of it is this: there are a lot of these 
blackguards here, and when you whipped ’em all 
yesterday, I heard some two or three say that if they 
could get at the saddles, they should jist give your 
stirrup-leathers a cut with a razor, and rub in a 
little strong oxalic acid. That’s all I know; look to 
it. And now let’s hev a liquor-up.” 

‘We thanked our Yankee friend, and got back 
to St. Servan as quick as we could. We found the 
stables locked, but on looking at the saddles, which 
were in a room close by, we discovered that the 
stirrup-leathers of both had been finely cut. 

“ Don’t say a word about this at present,” said 
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Debenham; “it is a clumsily arranged thing, and 
does not matter a button, as I have two or three 
sets by me. Now let us go down to the Union, and 
have a pipe before we start.” 

‘On entering the smoking-room we found a good 
many English gentlemen there, talking over the 
coming steeplechase—our chances, &c. One Irish 
gentleman told us he had lived at St. Servan for 
some years, and had been in the habit of attending 
most of the race-meetings about. ‘* You will find,” 
said he, ‘several English jocks up against you to- 
day, and some of them nice ruffians. They will try 
and ride you out, and are up to all sorts of dodges. 
If I were you I should mention this to the stewards, 
so that they may be on the qui vive.” 

“ T’ll do so,” said Debenham significantly, “and 
you will hear a little more of these blackguards; 
but as you seem to know the tricks of these fellows, 
it will probably not surprise you. I can assure you 
we are much obliged for your friendly hint.” 

“May I ask,” said one of the gentlemen to me, 
‘why you call your horse Saltfish ? ” 

“Why,” interposed Debenham, “because he is 
a good one for a fast day. His first owner, a most 
capital sportsman, lived near Bath, and both he and 
Saltfish were well known. The horse was in those 
days a hard puller, and often took old B into grief. 
One day, so the story goes, though I will not vouch 
for the fact, he went slap into the hounds, and the 
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Marquis of W—— was exceedingly wroth. ‘Good 
God, Mr. B——,’ he exclaimed, ‘pray spare my 
hounds, and ride a little wide of the pack!’ Old 
B at the kill happened to be up first. ‘ Bravo, 
B—— and Saltfish!’ some one exclaimed on coming 
up. ‘Damn Saltfish!’ exclaimed B pettishly, 
‘I’ve changed his name.’ ‘Changed his name!’ 
they replied ; ‘why, what the deuce do you call him 
now?’ ‘What do I call him?’ retorted B ; 
looking hard at the’ Marquis, who was a few paces 
off—‘ what do I call him? Why, Worcester Sauce, 
to be sure!’ His love for a joke he could not let 
pass by. I bought Saltfish for Millard some two 
years ago, and a better or more honest animal never 
had a saddle put on him.” 

‘At twelve o’clock we had a voiture at the door. 
The first: steeplechase was for horses of the depart- 
ment. There were nine horses for this race, and 
four of them were ridden by Bretons. One of these 
curious-looking fellows was mounted on a nice spicy 
little nag; no saddle, only a bit of rug and an old 
roller on him. And the rider’s costume! A pair of 
the canvas trousers such as are worn by the country- 
men, and enormous wooden sabots, with a nail sent 
into each heel to serve as aspur. The large hat had 
been taken off, and replaced with a handkerchief 
passed over his head and tied under his chin. The 
sporting public was much in favour of this horse 
and rider, and I was told confidentially he must win. 
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‘Mon cher,” said one to me, “c’est un cavalier 
intrépide, effrayant. I] est sir de gagner.” 

“Wall, I calkerlate, Britishers,” said the Yan- 
kee, coming up, “this air an exhibition yer never 
seed before. It licks all creashun holler, this do. 
There they air, a-ringing up the play. We'll just 
git by the stand, and see this amoosement.” 

‘It certainly was a ludicrous sight. There were 
one or two Bretons nearly as bad off as our friend 
of the sabots, but they had saddles of some sort. 
Amongst them, mounted on a nice gray, was our 
blue-and-white-stocking friend of the day before; 
and as he stopped his horse to speak to us, he 
said : 

“Ah, it’s a farce to let those Bretons go. I 
must win to-day. I have the best horse in the 
race.” 

‘“‘T don’t know about that,” observed our friend 
the Irishman to us; “it is not likely he will. In 
the first place, these Bretons can ride, which Mossoo 
can't. They will lick him, to a dead certainty.” 

‘The bell for starting rings again, and away they 
streak, the Bretons going to the fore, and cutting 
out the pace. They are all in a cluster at the brook, 
which is the first jump. 

‘““ Bravo, Sabots!” Debenham shouts out, as the 
Breton, closely followed by the others, takes the 
water in splendid style. ‘‘ Now, old Blue Stockings ! 
By jingo, he is over all safe! Never mind the day- 
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light, old chap, cut away. Now look at them going 
at that post and rails; that’s a floorer for some 
of them. By Jupiter! splendidly jumped!” he ex- 
claimed, as the Sabots again sent his horse at the 
fence and cleared it. ‘* That fellow can ride well; 
he wins, for a hundred! ” 

‘I never saw better riding in my life than these 
Bretons showed us. They sent their horses along 
at a tremendous pace, and sat them well. They 
were now out of sight. 

‘“‘ Hang it, what a pity,” remarked the Irishman, 
‘‘we are not upon the hill-side! we could see it all. 
There’s the bell ringing again; they are coming 
home. There they are; and, by the powers, Blue 
Stockings is leading the lot. Where the blazes is 
Sabots ? ” 

‘But Sabots was not far behind. 

“Now, my boys, there they come at the big water- 
jump. Holy Moses! Blue Stockings is in it!”? And 
so it was. His bolt was shot, and he was plunging 
in about seven feet of water. 

‘“‘T hope that won’t be our fate,” said Debenham 
tome. “ Look at Sabots again; there he comes— 
jumped like a bird. Hang me if all the Bretons are 
not together: it is a splendid race.” 

‘On they came at a tremendous pace, whipping, 
spurring, and screaming out their “ Hi, hi!” But 
‘Sabots,is too much for them, and he lands his horse 
a winner by three lengths. The victor is weighed 
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out, a bunch of flowers is stuck in the horse’s bridle, 
and he is led away. 

“Now, Debenham,” said I, taking my friend’s 
arm, “itis ourturn. There will be a jolly row over 
our affair, and, true to his word, here comes Captain 
Willum. Now, Captain, are you coming with us?” 

‘“‘T rather guess I air a-coming with you,” he 
replied; “this old hoss ain’t a-going to leave you. 
I can explain all matters for you. Look at them low 
cusses a-larfing and giggling. I guess, my coons, 
you don’t know your little game is up a tree. Don’t 
try to play possum with me.” 

‘On mentioning we had something to say to the 
stewards, we were politely invited to step up on the 
stand. Our friend came out well, and explained 
all to them. They seemed rather astonished, and 
ordered the saddles to be brought up. The horses 
were walked up, and the saddles taken off. They 
were soon satisfied as to the truth of our statement, 
and the culprits, being pointed out by our American 
friend, were immediately taken into custody by a 
couple of gendarmes. Fresh leathers were put in, 
and all in readiness. There were nine starters for 
this, and some five or six were ridden by Englishmen. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said one of the stewards, ‘‘ we are 
watching you; mind there is no foul riding: I warn 
you.” 

“Never mind that old buffer,” said one of the 
helpers to a jockey, who was leaning over his saddle, 
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listening to some instructions. ‘‘ There’s four on ye 
all right ; so ride ’em out, and bust ’em.” 

‘IT heard no more, for we were off. 

‘The steeplechase was like most others, with the 
usual amount of mishaps and falls. However, we 
got off pretty well, and managed, as my friend fore- 
told, to ‘* pull it off,’ running first and second. As 
to the other fellows riding us out, they never had a 
chance; for we came away, and beat them as we 
liked in both heats.’ 

The French officers serving in Algeria have had 
chances of seeing a little more of horse-racing than 
falls to the lot of most of their countrymen; for, as 
has been said, the Arabs are fond of horse-racing, 
and often practise the sport, though their notions of 
jockeyship differ from those prevailing at Epsom. A 
Derby Day with the Arabs has been humorously 
described by John Ormsby, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple in his book entitled Autumn Rambles in 
North Africa. ‘Gathered together to witness the 
sport and make a harvest of the spectators were to 
be seen,’ he tells us, ‘ the analogues of the Ethiopian 
serenader, the barrel-organ, the comic orator, and 
the other humorous features of our Derby Day. It 
must be confessed, however, that any comparison 
between our nigger melodist and the gentlemen who 
perform the corresponding services for the Bedouin 
sporting world would be very much to the disadvan- 
tage of “the London Arab. Owing, perhaps, to the 
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fact that the Moslem mind has not a keen sense of 
humour, the performer is not a poor creature with a 
smudged face, limp white hat, and enormous shirt 
collar; but a grave, decorous, almost venerable—at 
any rate, highly picturesque—individual; and round 
him is a circle, from one to four deep, according to 
his merits, of cross-legged listeners, whose demeanour 
and attitude of respectful attention would make a 
street-preacher envious. ... In nine cases out of 
ten the theme of the Arab lyrist is the “Sally of his 
Alley,” her attractions and his affection for her,—a 
subject which has been rather frequently treated 
of by lyrical poets. But the mode in which it is 
administered to a listening public is at least peculiar. 
The singer (generally a grave gray-bearded old fellow, 
who ought to know better than sing amatory ditties), 
ignoring his audience, and looking into his tambourine 
for encouragement, sings : 


“‘ Among the maidens of the tribe there’s none like little Sara.” 
Here the flutes repeat the notes of the air-—if air it 
can be called—while he beats time on the tambourine. 

‘She is the darling of my heart, and she dwells in the Sahara.” 
Flutes and tambourine as before. 


‘Her mother is a skilful weaver of haiks, 
Her father makes horseshoes for the warriors of the tribe.” 


Flutes and tambourine again. 


“But these persons are not really the parents of Sara. 
I cannot believe it. 
She is the darling of my heart, and she dwells in the Sahara.” 
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Here comes in a double allowance of flutes and 
tambourines ; and so on to the end, when he declares 
that as soon as Rhamadan is over, and he has money 
enough, he will marry Sara, and take her to his tent, 
but not in the Sahara. A 

‘On the south side of Constantina, rise the heights 
of Mansourah; and beyond them is a great plain, 
watered by the Rummel, and crossed by the road to 
Batna and the Sahara. The racecourse was on this 
plain, and as the distance by path was half that by 
the road, we elected to go on foot. I think the 
appearance of the vehicles and their occupants for- 
tified us in this determination. In either case we 
were sure of heat; but heat in the open air is more 
endurable than heat in a box on wheels, by courtesy 
called an omnibus, plus dust and Arab society. For 
although the shore of “ Araby the blest” may have 
once diffused Sabean odours of a refreshing sort, the 
property has not been transmitted to the garments 
of the children of Araby of the lower and middle 
classes, and they cannot be described as “ spicy ” in 
any sense of the word. 

‘The first view of the course on coming down on 
it from the Mansourah was very striking. On a race- 
course in any other part of the world the great bulk 
of the spectators would have been on foot. Here, 
except a comparatively small knot of people about 
the grand stand, every one was on horseback. The 
course itself wag in the form of a circle, about a mile 
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‘in circumference; and it was hedged in everywhere, 
with scarcely even a gap, by mounted Arabs, each 
with his long gun slung over his shoulder or held 
upright before him. These were the goums, or fight- 
ing forces, of the tribes in the neighbourhood, a wild- 
looking set of warriors, to some extent in the French 
service. Mixed up with these, or galloping fussily 
about the plain, were the spahis, looking in their 
scarlet burnouses like fox-hunting Arabs at a meet. 
These form another military force, a highly organised 
and efficient body. Away to the left a great mass of 
red breeches indicated the presence of the irrepressible 
soldier, always conspicuous at a French ceremony, 
doubly so when the ceremony takes place in Franch 
Africa. The centre of the circle was evidently being 
kept sacred for some special persons or purpose, and 
was occupied by only a few soldiers and some dozen 
mounted Arabs. The grand stand was a creditable 
affair, all things considered ; at any rate, it had the 
great merit of offering shelter from the beams of an 
African sun, for which reason we sought its protection 
speedily. 

‘According to the “correct card,” there was 
certainly no lack of excitement in store for us. 
Instead of the paltry four or five races that Mr. 
Dorling promises at Epsom, there were at least 
twenty. There were races for poulais et pouliches, 
colts and fillies, bred in the province, and for horses 
the property of heads of tents, and for horses of 
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European breeding, .and for all comers, Arab or 
European, not to mention a race a la have, or hurdle- 
race, to which I looked forward with great interest. 
Besides this, there was to be a défilé des étalons of the 
government stud, a march-past of the troops, and a 
grand fantasia by the goums. While studying the 
programme, there arose on the right a sound as if a 
lunatic piper, who had escaped from his keepers, was 
striking up the most insane piece in his répertotre. It 
was only the band of one of the goums, who thought 
to enliven the proceedings with a little music; and 
to that end played an air, which, like Arab music in 
general, was well calculated to make a man do some- 
thing desperate. The effect of this on the knot of 
mounted Arabs opposite was precisely that which the 
untimely crow of a restless cock produces on his 
rival in a neighbouring yard. A stately old fellow, 
whom I had been respecting as a possible sheikh, or 
shereef, or something of that sort, owing to his impos- 
ing appearance, suddenly whipped a flageolet out of 
the hood of his burnous; his next neighbour disclosed 
a pair of small kettledrums; three or four more 
produced musical instruments in an equally unex- 
pected manner; and the moment the opposition band 
had blown itself breathless, they crowed defiance to 
it in a tune that was, if possible, a trifle more exas- 
perating. The contest was kept up with a great 
deal of spirit and pretty equal success during the 
day.... 
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‘Punctual to the announced time the command- 
ant, superior officers of the garrison, and some of 
the civil authorities of Constantina rode across the 
course and took up their position opposite the stand. 
With them came a body of Arab grandees of suffi- 
cient importance to be admitted within the sacred 
circle : imposing figures in burnouses of every colour 
-—white, black, blue, scarlet, puce—and some of 
them—magnates from the Sahara these—in enor- 
mous straw hats, three or four feet in diameter, 
covered with black ostrich feathers, and screening 
the head and shoulders as completely as an umbrella. 
Thanks to French organisation, there was no time 
lost in clearing the course—it had been kept clear 
the whole time: even the usual dog had not been 
allowed to set foot on it; and immediately on the 
arrival of the great people the starters for the first 
race took their places at the post. They were five 
Arabs of the ordinary stamp; four of them dappled 
or silver-gray, the fifth dark bay. ‘To an eye accus- 
tomed to European horseflesh they would have looked, 
perhaps, at the first glance like a lot of screws; 
but when you came to examine them closely you 
found undeniable points about them, and a look of 
gameness that showed it was at any rate no plebeian 
animal you had before you. If the horses were un- 
like what one sees on an English course, the riders 
where still more so. Most of them were bareheaded 
and barefooted, and had nothing on except a shirt 
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and a pair of short baggy trousers. One venerable- 
looking old fellow, however, sported a very fine 
plum-coloured silk waistcoat. At the word “Go!” 
off they went in a wild spluttering gallop, every one 
of them going his hardest, without an idea of hold- 
ing, or nursing, or waiting, in a mad tangle of men 
and horses. But before they had got half-way 
round they were in Indian file, old Plum-colour lead- 
ing by a good length, which he afterwards increased 
to two, coming in an easy winner. He seemed to be 
a kind of Arab Fordham or Wells, for he rode in 
about a dozen races that day. He certainly won six 
or seven. The moment the race was over, the next 
starters were put up, and so on with breathless 
rapidity, until at last we came to a race which I was 
particularly anxious to see—a race for all-comers, 
and I was curious to see how the Arab would come 
out against the European. As far as the issue went 
it was a very hollow affair. Three French horses 
started and two Arabs. But though the Arabs made 
all the running at first, they were soon collared and 
passed, and came in, one of them “nowhere,” the 
other several lengths behind the last of the French- 
men. In fact, the popular notion about the speed 
of the Arab courser is, I think, erroneous. Great 
speed is not his strong point; the chances are that 
on any ordinary racecourse the best Arab in the 
world would be beaten by a second-rate English race- 
horse. ‘These Arabs were not, of course, first-rate 
12 
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specimens of the race, but they were certainly not 
bad ones. A fortnight or so afterwards, when I was 
at Tebessa, the commandant showed me an English 
thoroughbred, which, he said, had easily run away 
from every Arab he had ever tried him against. But’ 
what was far more remarkable about this horse was 
that, once acclimatised, and accustomed to the hard 
life and hard fare of the Arab horses, he quite 
equalled them in hardiness and endurance, as had 
been proved in the course of many expeditions and 
tours of inspection among the tribes of the district. 

‘The course a@ la hate was also open to all com- 
petitors, and here again the indigénes did not cover 
themselves with glory. The have consisted simply of 
an obstruction about two feet high, and composed of 
rushes. The French horses knew what a sham it 
was, and brushed through it without taking the 
trouble of even going through the form of rising; 
but the Arabs were puzzled, and one—ridden, I 
think, by old Plum-colour—rose straight into the air, 
and descended on the obstacle as if out of a balloon, 
after which he demolished it. The défilé des étalons, 
which followed the last race, produced one or two 
magnificent animals, and several very commonplace 
ones; and then came the great event of the day—the 
fantasia by the goums. 

‘In preparation for this the crowd of mounted: 
Arabs concentrated itself gradually on one side of 
the course, and the swells withdrew from the centre 
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to leave the space clear. There was a pause for a 
moment, and then an Arab was seen to dash suddenly 
out of the crowd, and gallop madly across the open, 
standing high in his stirrups, his burnous fluttering 
in the breeze, and the gaudy shelil, or cloth with 
which on great occasions the Arab always covers the 
croup of his horse, streaming out like a banner 
behind him. When he reached the middle of the 
open space, still galloping furiously, he fired his long 
gun, and, waving it over his head, sped away over 
the plain as if his life depended on it. Then came 
another; then came three or four; then came a 
dozen, until at length the whole plain was alive with 
galloping, firing Bedouins. Then as soon as there 
was a strong body mustered on the opposite side, 
they began to gallop and fire in the reverse direction, 
and we fancied it was all over; but two or three 
enthusiasts would always break out, let fly, and com- 
municate the infection to the rest. 

‘In spite of the excellence of Arab horsemanship, 
the display was not free from accidents. First one 
poor fellow, apparently from his girth breaking, 
came to grief; then another got an ugly purl just in 
front of the stand, and was helped off the ground ; 
but the worse case was that of an unfortunate 
fantasiast, whose horse made a mistake somehow in 
mid-career, and over and over rolled horse and rider 
in a horrible confused mass. After a struggle or 
two the horse kicked himself loose, and made off, 
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leaving on the middle of the plain a white motionless 
lump; but whether it was a man, or only what had 
been a man, that was carried past us, we were unable 
to ascertain. 

‘This was not the only tragical incident of the 
day. As we were returning up the slopes of the 
Mansourah there was a sudden halt, and then a rush 
to a ravine on the left. We joined the erowd, and 
found the attraction was the dead body of an Arab. 
While we had been enjoying ourselves at the races 
there had been foul murder committed on the hill- 
side not a mile from us, and the blood was hardly 
dry on the stones which had been used to beat the 
victim’s brains out.’ 

The practice of horse-racing among the Patago- 
nian Indians is thus described by George Chaworth 
Musters, Commander R.N., in his book, At Home 
with the Patagonians. Mr. Musters spent a long 
time with the big men, adopted their dress, spoke 
their language, and lived after their fashion. 

‘The manner of racing is something similar to 
that in vogue among the Guachos in the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, except that it 1s generally conducted 
on principles of fair play. The stakes are always 
deposited before the race comes off; if horses, they 
are tied out handy; if ornaments, bolas, weapons, 
&c., they are placed in a heap, the winners removing 
them directly the race is decided. The horses are 
run barebacked, the two riders starting themselves 
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after cantering side by side for a few yards. Owing 
to the great care taken in training horses, very few 
false starts occur. The races are very often for long 
distances, four miles or a league being the average, 
although of course with young horses the distance 
is shorter. The Indian method of breaking colts is 
similar to that of the Guachos; they are, however, 
more gentle with their horses, and consequently 
break them better. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE HUNTING-FIELD: ITS HEROES AND THEIR 
EXPLOITS. 


Fox-HUNTING is a sport peculiarly English. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else. The French, in- 
deed, hunt the stag, the boar, and the wolf on horse- 
back with hounds, the huntsman being bound up in 
the coils of a brass instrument, which completely 
encircles his body, and from which he produces notes 
of encouragement to hounds and hunters. Grand, 
stately, and costly affairs were the hunts in which 
the late Emperor Napoleon and the Bourbon mon- 
archs who preceded him indulged; but these were 
mere mockeries of sport compared with the exciting 
incidents of a good run with the Pytchley or the 
Quorn. 

The hunting-field has always been a nursery of 
brave men. The most desperate and daring riders 
in the world have been bred there, and the object of 
this chapter is to chronicle the naries and noted 
deeds of some of those worthies who well deserve to 
be styled the ‘ Heroes of the Hunting-field.’ 
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First on the list is Assheton Smith, a man whose 
name and memory will be respected as long as fox- 
hunting flourishes in the British Isles. 

‘Nimrod,’ speaking of the excellence of Thomas 
Assheton Smith as a horseman, says: ‘From the 
first day of the season to the last he was always the 
same man, the same desperate fellow over a country, 
and unquestionably possessing on every occasion and 
at every hour of the day the most bulldog-like nerve 
ever exhibited in the saddle. His motto was, “Tl 
be with the hounds,” and all those who have seen 
him in the field must acknowledge he made no vain 
boast of his powers. His falls were countless; and 
no wonder, for he rode at places which he knew no 
horse could leap over. In addition to his powerful 
seat, his hand is equal to Chifney’s, and the advan- 
tage he experiences from it may be gleaned from the 
following expression: Being seen one day hunting 
his hounds on Radical, always a difficult, but at 
phat time a more than commonly difficult, horse to 
ride, he was asked by a friend why he did not put a 
martingale on him, to give him more power over his 
mouth. His answer was cool and laconic: ‘“ Thank 
ye, but my left hand shall be my martingale.” ’ 

From the same authority also come the following 
anecdotes of Assheton Smith and his parent: 

‘Mr. Smith (the father of the Tedworth squire) 
once went on a visit to his son, then residing at 
Quorndon ,and keeping the hounds. He was mounted 
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on a splendid horse belonging to “Tom Smith,” as 
the old gentleman always called the young one, and 
they had a splendid burst over the cream of the 
country, with a whoop at the end. While Tom 
Smith was holding up the fox before throwing it to 
the hounds, Lord Alvanley observed, “ How I wish 
your father had seen this finish!’’ “Depend upon 
it, he has,” replied Tom Smith, without looking up ; 
“and I advanced,” related the old gentleman, who 
told the anecdote himself, “and made his lordship a 
bow.” 

“<Was your father a good rider?” a neighbour 
once asked of the son. ‘‘He was what was then 
considered such,” was the reply; “but on a very 
different principle to what I have adopted, and 
simply this—he clung on by his hands, and I by my 
legs.” This is what he always termed his gripe on 
a horse.’ 

Old Squire Smith of Tedworth was still alive 
when his famous son established himself and pack 
first of all at Penton, near Andover. The old gentle- 
man was strongly opposed to his son’s leaving the 
grass country to establish a pack of hounds for the 
purpose of hunting the bleak downs and intermin- 
able copses of Hants and Wilts. For this reason, 
extraordinary as it may appear, he was the only 
landowner, when Tom Smith came in the year 1826 
to reside at Penton, who refused his son permission 
to draw his coverts. ‘Where does Tom Smith meet 
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next week?’ said he one evening to a neighbour, 
when dining with him at Tedworth. ‘I think,’ was 
the guest’s reply, ‘that he will bring his hounds to 
Ashdown Copse on Monday.’ ‘Then if he does, I 
will bring an action against him, by Jove!’ ex- 
claimed the wrathful old squire. ‘And pray, sir, 
what makes you smile, may I ask?’ he added, ob- 
serving his friend slightly amused at the threat; ‘it 
is no joke, I promise you.’ ‘Excuse me, sir,’ replied 
the guest, ‘but I was thinking if Tom Smith were 
cast for damages, who would have to pay the bill.’ 
The prohibition was withdrawn. 

Assheton Smith would not allow himself to be 
beaten at anything. It of course often happened 
that there were men in the field who fancied them- 
selves his equal in horsemanship and daring, but he 
generally contrived to ride away from them. 

Mr. Smith was once riding his famous horse 
Radical in the Market Harborough country, when he 
observed, even while the hounds were drawing, a 
fellow, dressed like a horse-jockey at a fair, following 
elose after him over every leap he took. On inquiry he 
ascertained that thesaid fellow was a horse-doctor, who 
had made a bet that his horse would jump anything 
that should be cleared by Radical. Matters went on 
pretty smoothly till they found, when the squire’s 
rival for some time followed close, until they arrived 
at a hog-backed foot-style with a tremendous drop, 
and foot-steps into the road. This Radical cleared ; 
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but his unfortunate follower’s horse, striking the top 
bar with his knee, came headlong into the road with 
his rider, who was carried home senseless. The next 
day, as the squire was riding through the village, he 
was mobbed and hooted by the old women, as being 
the man who had nearly killed their hard-riding 
farrier. 

This anecdote is not unlike that told of Burton, 
the Nuneaton tanner, who always made a dead set 
at Mr. Smith in a similar way. The tanner was 
habitually attired in a light-green coat, from which 
he received the name of the Paroquet, and he rode 
remarkably well. ‘The squire at last, being deter- 
mined to shake him off, sent Jack o’ Lantern at an 
almost impracticable flight of stiff rails, the top bar 
of which he broke, and, to his dismay, made the 
passage easy for the tough man of hides, who was 
soon once more at his side, and was not destined to 
receive his tanning, at all events that time. 

Of course such desperate horsemanship brought 
a fair share of accidents. In the words of a popular 
sporting author, ‘Mr. Smith got a many falls. He 
always seemed to ride loose, quite by balance, not 
sticking with his knees very much. He always went 
slantways at his jumps; it is a capital plan. The 
horse gets his measure better—he can give himself 
more room. If you put his head straight it is 
measured for him; if you put him slantish he 
measures it for himself; you always see Mr. Greene 
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ride that way. He was first coming out when Mr. 
Smith was master, and he put him up to manya 
clever thing in riding. He had another dodge when 
he rode at timber; he always went slap at the post; 
he said it made the horse fancy he had more to do, 
and put more powder on.’ 

The spirit in which Mr. Smith rode to his hounds 
seemed to infuse itself into the bosoms of those who 
hunted with him, and after a time the Tedworth 
country became noted for hard and daring riders. 

Although the country around Tedworth was 
mostly so open that an old woman on a broom might 
ride across it, still there were parts of it that showed 
off good riding, particularly in the Pewsey vale. 
On such occasions as these, when fine horsemanship 
was required, there was no man who rode better or 
straighter than Mr. John Rowden of Durrington, a 
wealthy yeoman, with a hand as light as a lady’s, a 
heart as bold as a lion, and a frame fit to contend 
for the championship. = 

He was invariably selected by T. Assheton Smith 
to purchase his horses, generally at that time bought 
of Mr. Smart of Swindon; or in case any horse was 
heard of at a distance, Mr. Rowden was requested to 
pass his judgment on it, and many hundred miles 
has he ridden for that purpose. Nor did his labours 
end there; for if ever there happened, as was often 
the case, to be a violent fractious animal that re- 
quired hand and temper, he was also requested to be 
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his private tutor; and so highly did the squire of 
Tedworth think of his riding and judgment, that he 
was often heard to say he would rather trust a young 
horse to Rowden than any man he knew. 

‘I shall never forget his coming down a steep 
plantation on a violent bay horse that had broken 
away with him, crying, ‘“‘ Take ca-are, ge-entlemen, 
take ca-are; I don’t know whe-ere Iam coming” (he 
had a little hitch in his speech), as his horse bounded 
through and over the young trees. “No,” said a 
farmer, ‘I don’t much think you do, for it appears 
to me you be out a bird’s-nesting.” ’ 

On another occasion, when his horse reared up 
bolt on end, and there stood, he coolly remarked, ‘I 
suppose he will come down again once to-day.’ 

Orator Hunt was a bold rider, and, like Thomas 
Assheton Smith, well able to use his fists. Mr. 
Warde’s hounds were once drawing South Grove, 
when some remark of Mr. Hunt’s provoked a sneer 
from Tom Smith. Fierce words ensued on both 
sides, and they were in the very act of dismounting 
to settle it when fortunately a fox was halloed away, 
an attraction which neither could resist. ‘I always 
regretted this interruption,’ said an eye-witness of 
the scene, ‘for depend upon it this fight would have 
been well worth seeing, although Hunt had the 
advantage in weight and height; but for all that,’ 
he added, ‘I would have backed the squire.’ 

Every hunt has its finish; so has the career of 
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every hard-riding sportsman—a broken neck to one, 
a gradual decline from old age for another. The 
career of Thomas Assheton Smith was long and 
glorious, and its finish cannot be better described 
than in the account given by Sir J. E. HE. Wilmot of 
‘Assheton Smith’s Last Hunt’: ‘He had been very 
ill all the morning, and was threatened with one of 
his fainting attacks, when, looking up in agony into 
his wife’s face, he gasped out, “I am going.” 
Nevertheless, brandy, ether, and other stimulants 
revived him. About an hour after, the hounds 
arrived, Colonel Douglas Pennant’s beagles, and, 
much to the astonishment and dismay of all about 
him, he crawled, with the help of his valet and 
butler, to the hall-door, and was soon in the saddle. 
Once there he looked ten years younger. Observing 
a horse belonging to Colonel Pennant which he 
fancied, he dismounted from his own, and, though 
told the other was rather restive, he determined to 
mount it and follow the hounds. His groom had 
strict orders to keep very close to him with a vial 
of brandy in his pocket. Some anxious friends 
followed on foot, and from a piece of high ground 
watched his movements. They were soon terrified 
by seeing him thrown off. He was not hurt, and 
wished to continue the chase, saying “it was curious 
how he had lost his gripe on a horse,” which he 
always said was the secret of his riding; but at last 
was persuaded to return home in the carriage. 
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There is great reason to believe that stimulants pro- 
longed his life, but his sufferings were very great.’ 

There was another Tom Smith who figured as 
M.F.H. besides the great Thomas Assheton Smith 
of Tedworth. This gentleman was born at Shaldon 
Lodge, near Alton, Hants, in 1790, and during his 
long career was twice master of the Hambledon 
Hounds, also master of the Craven and of the Pytch- 
ley. His biographer says of him (in Sporting Inci- 
dents in the Life of another Tom Smith): ‘ During his 
sporting career Mr. Smith has performed feats and 
met with adventures that probably no other man has 
equalled. And this is not my opinion alone. Mr. 
Nichol, who kept the New Forest Hounds, usually 
spoke of him as “the heaven-born huntsman ;”’ and 
Mr. Codrington, who hunted the same pack, said, 
‘Were I a fox, I would rather have a pack of 
hounds behind me than Tom Smith with a stick in 
his hand.” ’ 

This remark conveys the idea that he was not 
only a good rider, but one who knew how to work 
his hounds, and how to keep them at their work. 
Fox-hunting does not consist of hard riding alone. 

When ‘another Tom Smith’ left the Hamble- 
don and went to hunt the Craven country, he was 
shown round the country by Mr. F. Villebois. They 
passed the wall of Elcot Park, which Mr. Villebois 
said was a great obstacle when hounds ran through 
the park. Mr. Smith pulled up, as if measuring the 
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height, which was six feet two inches; and being 
seen to smile, he was told that it was impossible for 
a horse to jump it, neither was it necessary, as there 
were doors in different places. He said nothing 
then, but bore it in mind. It happened, however, 
in the second year of his mastership, the fox led the 
hounds through this park, and they followed through 
the holes left at the bottom of the wall for game 
to pass through. The horsemen made for a door, 
but found it locked. Mr. Smith, who was mounted 
on the General, rode at the wall; but the horse ran 
his head up to it and then stopped short. He was 
then taken back about forty yards, and again put at 
it, and being well spurred, accompanied with a touch 
of the whip on the shoulder, he sprang over, to the 
surprise, and, indeed, horror, of the whole field, who 
thought it an act of madness. On reaching the 
sround the horse’s forefeet gave way, and he came 
down on his chest, the rider’s feet being dashed on 
the ground in a way that gave an awful shock; but 
the horse rose with him on his back, and he kept his 
seat for a short time, but long enough to allow him 
to stop the hounds. The men in the meantime had 
forced the door; when they reached him he was un- 
conscious, but they held him on his horse till he got 
home, when he was bled and carried insensible to 
bed. In three weeks he was again in the saddle. 
This was certainly a most remarkable leap; but Mr. 
Smith was afterwards far from being proud of it, and 
K 
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condemned it as an act of wanton folly, which he 
would be sorry that any one should imitate. 

‘<The other Tom Smith” was himself once 
hunted, and it happened in this way. He had pur- 
chased a new horse in London, and, as he wanted to 
be back in Hungerford as soon as possible, he de- 
termined to ride the horse part of the way home, 
his groom being told to come on by coach and take 
charge of it the next day. He had ridden nearly 
to Staines, when he fell in with a mob of London 
roughs, who had come out to see a prize-fight, and, 
having been baulked by the magistrates, were ripe for 
any kind of mischief. Two of these fellows were in 
a gig, whipping and galloping hke mad; and when 
they came near him, though he had drawn up on the 
side of the road, they pulled the reins and attempted 
wantonly to drive over him. ‘To save his leg, he 
struck at the horse’s head to turn it away; but the 
blow caught one of the vagabonds on the nose, and 
covered his face with blood. They were in the act 
of jumping out to seize him, when he put spurs to 
his horse and galloped off. The whole rabble rout 
—horse, foot, and drags of every description—eare 
chase, and it looked something very like a race for 
life. Finding his pursuers gain on him, he rode ata 
fence, but his horse fell at the ditch. The mob were 
almost on him ere he could force his horse over, and 
then many got into the field at a gate near the spot, 
and chased him with cries of “Stop thief!” and 
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choicer exclamations. Luckily the horse cleared the 
next hedge and ditch, which some of the fellows rode 
at, but only to fall head over heels. Mr. Smith rode 
off, laughing at them floundering in the mud, cleared 
the next fencc into the road near Staines, and stopped 
at the inn to refresh both himself and his horse. 
Soon after the ostler came to say that the horse was 
very lame. Mr. Smith went to the stable, and then 
sent for a farrier, who pronounced the horse unsound, 
and pointed out the marks of its having been lately 
blistered on the lame leg. Mr. Smith sent the 
horse back to the dealer, stopped the cheque (which 
was dated forward) at the bank, and heard no more 
of the matter.’ 

Another worthy of the hunting - field, who 
flourished in the first half of the present century, 
was Squire Chute, who for many years hunted the 
Vine hounds. ‘Nimrod’ and other sporting authors 
have recorded some of the sayings and doing of this 
hunting hero. tT 

‘I remember the first day I was out with him 
(Squire Chute). “We are going cub-hunting to- 
morrow,” suid he to me; “will youcome?” “Thank 
ye,” said I; “Iam not very fond of cub-hunting in 
September ; it is only a pastime for you masters of 
hounds. Rushing through wet nut-bushes without 
seeing a hound, one’s breeches all green, with leaves 
sticking to the buttons, one’s horse half-mad from 
the flies, and the odds in favour of his being lamed, 
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does not suit my taste.’ However, I went to the 
place of meeting—a large cover of his own—and 
there I found the squire. “ But what are you going 
to do with the spade?” said I, seeing one in his 
butler’s hand; “‘ you are not going to dig a fox, are 
you?” < Why, no,” he replied; “but to tell you 
the truth, as the ditches are very blind and my butler 
is getting very fat, I thought he might as well walk 
after us with a spade, and then, if we come to an 
awkward place, he can throw the bank into the ditch 
in a minute, and we can walk through.” He had a 
mortal aversion to a ditch, and on my once asking 
him why he did not hunt his woodlands oftener, he 
answered he did not like the deep ditches. ‘They 
tell me,” said he, “ iny horses will not put their feet 
into them, but I can’t help thinking they will, and 
that’s the same thing.” ’ 

The same writer records a little dispute between 
Squire Chute and one of his servants, arising from 
what the squire called ‘a short answer.’ 

‘The squire sent for me one morning, as he 
was often wont to do, and told me he wanted my 
assistance—sometimes he would say, “I want your 
advice,’ but in no one instance did he ever take it. 
Well, when I got there, ‘‘ I want a whipper-in,” said 
he. “Impossible!” said I; “you and John can 
never part.” “ Why, yes, I think we must,” was his 
reply ; ‘he is got rather short in his answers lately.” 
Now, it so happened that I knew what one of these 
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short answers had been, so I could scarcely keep my 
countenance. It was this: A day or two before, the 
hounds had run their fox up to the palings of a park 
which the squire did not wish them to enter. John, 
however, being ignorant of this, was on his knees on 
the ground in the act of pulling out a pale, when his 
worthy old master came up. “ Leave it alone, John,” 
said he. “Come away, John; I tell you, I don’t 
want them to go in there, John.” But as every 
hound in the pack was at bay close to the said John’s 
back, he might just as well have halloed to the 
pale itself; so, raising his hunting-whip (one of the 
old-fashioned sort, mind ye), he let the top of it drop 
on John’s right ear, just peeping out from under his 
old buck cap. Now, on a cold morning in January, 
or indeed at any time, this was beyond a joke, and 
it must have been admitted to have been a stinging 
reproof to an old and faithful servant, doing what he 
thought was his duty to the hounds, and I question 
whether Job himself would not have murmured at 
it; at all events, it was beyond John’s endurance, 
naturally a most civil fellow; so, turning sharp 
round, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ D———n your old eyes, I have 
a good mind to pull you off your horse!” It was 
indeed a short answer, as Mr. Chute said, and John 
lost his place in consequence. He afterwards went 
to live with a noble duke, who used to declare he 
couldn’ bear the sieht of him, he looked so lke a 
rat-catcher! 
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In this case the short answer did not have the 
effect of a soft one. The hunt-servants all over the 
country, as a rule, are civil and well-behaved fellows ; 
but of course there are, were, and will be exceptions 
to the rule. Quite an exception was the whipper-in 
who rode behind Squire Leche’s hounds. 

‘Squire Leche, of Carden in Cheshire, was nearly 
the first gentleman who appeared in the character of 
huntsman to his own foxhounds, and a sorry hand 
he was. He had but one whipper-in, a drunken 
fellow of the name of Sam. “ Tl tell you what, Mr. 
Sam,” said he to him one day, on which he hinself 
had left his hounds that he might not be too late 
for his dinner, “if ever you come home drunk with 
the hounds again, Pll get a new whipper-in.” “ Very 
rephed Sam; ‘‘and perhaps if you was 
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well, sir,’ 
to look out for a new huntsman at the same time, it 
would be as well for the hounds.” ’ 

Of renowned riders, who, without being masters 
of hounds, rode with any pack they could reach, 
England has produced hundreds, ay, thousands. The 
late Harl of Cardigan, the hero of the Balaclava 
charge, was 2 noted fox-hunter ; so were many scores 
of other brave cavalry officers. Soine of those who 
seemed effeminate dandics in the London parks were 
dashing sportsmen when behind the hounds. The 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley thus speaks of one: 

‘No one went harder than the late Lord Alvanley, 
and no man caught more falls. One day he had 
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been hunting with me, and we ran over an unfor- 
tunate line of country, the slag setting his head for 
Isleworth, Twickenham, and Brentford. Lord Al- 
vanley left us before I had taken the deer, in good 
time to join his friends in the bay-window ut White's. 
They asked him “ What sport?” “ Devilish good,” 
he replied; “but the asparagus-beds went awfully 
heavy, and the glass all through was up to one’s 
hocks. The only thing wanting was a landing-net ; 
for the deer got into the Thames, and Berkeley had 
not the means to get him ashore. They say gurden- 
stuff is riz since they saw us among *em.” 

‘Mr. Gunter, the renowned ice and pastrycook 
in Berkeley Square, who was always one of my field, 
was complimented by Lord Alvauley on the appear- 
ance of his horse. ‘ Yes, ny lord,”’ was the reply; 
“but he is so hot Tean hardly ride him.” ‘ Why 
the devil don’t you ree him, then, Mr. Gunter?” was 
the funny rejoinder.’ 

‘Osbaldestone is a name dear to the lovers of 
fox-hunting. “The Squire,” as he was called, is too 
well known, and his sporting feats are tuo familiar 
to every car, to need any eculogium from our humble 
pen. But there was another Osbaldestone, whose 
name every lover of hunting should aid in rescuing 
from oblivion. With half a dozen children, as many 
couples of hounds, and two hunters, this Mr. Osbalde- 
stone, ¢lerk to an attorney, kept himself, family, and 
these dogs and horses, upon a salary of 601. per 
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annum. This also was effected in London, without 
running into debt, and with always a good coat to 
his back. To explain this seeming impossibility, it 
should be observed that after the expiration of the 
office hours Mr. Osbaldestone acted as an accountant 
for the butchers of Clare Market, who paid him in offal, 
the choicest morsels of which he selected for himself 
and family,and with the rest he fed his hounds, which 
were kept in the garret. His horses were lodged in 
the cellar, and fed on grains from a neighbouring 
brewhouse, and on damaged corn with which le was 
supplied by a corn-chandler, whose books he kept in 
order. In the season he hunted, and by giving a 
hare now and then to the farmers over whose grounds 
he sported, he secured their good-will; and several 
gentlemen, struck by the extraordinary economy of 
his arrangements, winked at his going over their 
manors. He was the younger son of a gentleman 
of good family but small fortune in the north of 
England, and having imprudently married one of his 
father’s servants, was turned out of doors with no 
other fortune than a hound big with pup, whose off- 
spring from that time becume a source of amusement 
to him.’ ! 

Of hunt servants known to fame, the following 
anecdotes are recorded : 

‘Bob Williams was whipper-in to the Duke of 
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Cleveland, but he commenced his sporting career ag 
whipper-in to Sir Watkin Williams Wynn’s harriers, 
I fancy I hear you say, “‘ No doubt Bob was famously 
mounted in the stables of the great Welsh baronet!” 
Not he, indeed; Bob’s stud would have averaged 
40l. a head, being for the most part cat-legged, light- 
earecassed bits of blood, either turned out of the 
racing stable as good for nothing, or bought from 
some neighbouring farmer at the price above quoted. 
But Bob soon made them fencers, if he could make 
nothing else of them. On my asking him in York- 
shire how he had come off as to broken bones, &c., 
he thus answered me, and I know he spoke the 
truth: ‘“‘T have broke three ribs on one side and two 
on the other, both collar-bones, and I have been 
scalped.”” I knew the horse that scalped him, by 
kicking him on the head after throwing him; but 
Bob’s description of the accident was rich. “ He 
tumbled me down as we were coming away with our 
fox,” said he, ‘‘and kicked me on the head till the 
skin hung down all over my eyes and face; and do 
you know, sir, when I got to the doctor I fainted 
from loss of blood.”’ This last sentence was given 
in a tone indicative of its creating surprise that a 
whipper-in could faint. Bob conceived that fainting 
was the peculiar accomplishment of a lady.’ 

The riding of Dick Knight, huntsman to the 
Pytchley at the time Mr. Smith had the Quorn, was 
of the most daring character. ‘An annual visitor 
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to Northamptonshire was in the habit of riding as 
close to Dick as he could, but was invariably beaten 
in a run. At the commencement of one season the 
gentleman was on a new horse, a clipper. He said 
to Knight, ‘You won’t beat me to-day, Dick!” 
“Won't I, sir?’ was the reply. “If you do, Pil 
give you the horse,” said the gentleinan. The one 
rode for the horse, the other for his honour. At 
last they came to an unjumpable place, which could 
only be crossed by going between the twin stems of 
a tree, barcly wide enough to admit a horse. At it 
went Dick, throwing his legs across his horse’s 
withers, and got through. The horse was sent to 
him next morning.’ 

A cool horseman was Jack Shirley, Mr. Smith’s 
first whip in Leicestershire. 

‘He was riding Gadsby, a celebrated hunter of 
Mr. Simith’s, but then a good deal the worse for 
wear, over one of the worst fields in all Leicester- 
shire for a blown horse, between Tilton and Somerby, 
abounding with large ant-hills and deep holding 
furrows. ‘“ The old horse,” said my informant, ‘ was 
going along at a slapping pace, with his head quite 
loose, down-hill at the time, whilst Jack was in the 
act of putting a point of whipcord into his thong, 
having a large open clasp-knife between his teeth at 
the time.” ’ 

The hunting-field being open to all comers, of 
course eccentrics are sometimes found there, and 
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also persons who would seem to be disabled from 
riding. Of the latter class, ‘ Nimrod’ says: 

‘What credit can be given toa long-legged gentle- 
man on a two-hundred-guinea mare, if I produce 
another gentleman who rode nearly as hard, with 
only one leg, and on very queer cattle? Had I words 
and images at my command, I might awaken the 
sympathy of all sportsmen for the fate of a man who 
could follow hounds, having only one leg, a disabled 
shoulder, and who was obliged to let go his bridle 
when he leaped a fence to hold on by the saddle, 
being deprived of the natural clip from the thighs. 
But what will not a Dritish seaman do? and such 
was Captain Pell, whom I saw with the Oakley 
hounds when I visited Lord Lynedoch. It appeared 
he hunted every day on which he could reach hounds, 
and I saw him take many good fences.’ 

A man who rides to hounds should possess a 
cheerful temper as well as skill in horsemanship. 
He should not be annoyed if a man, apparently not 
so well mounted as himself, rides in front of him, 
and at the same time he should be careful not to 
give annoyance to others. Jowever, people do lose 
their tempers sometimes. 

‘T once had the misfortune to displease a first- 
rate performer on horseback by getting a good start 
with the hounds, which he did not. He came 
rattling after us at a tremendous pace to recover his 
place, as he considered it, as first man, and as we 
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had been going very fast for about three miles, over 
a stiffly enclosed country, his horse was blown in 
making up leeway; and the first thing I saw of my 
furious friend was upon hearing a crash behind me, 
to behold him on his back in the field, with his 
horse’s hind-legs in the ditch. I turned round and 
asked him if he was hurt. ‘“ Hurt!” said he, “1am 
not often hurt.” That was true enough, for no man 
had more falls than himself without being hurt. He 
was soon in the saddle, having held the rein in his 
hand, as most men who ride for a fall do. A brook 
being just then before us, he went down at it, a 
hundred miles an hour pace, with a sneering cheer 
to me-—“ Now, come along; we are even again.” I 
merely laughed at his ill- humour, and was soon over 
alongside of him. He then rode up-hill as hard as 
he could go at some stiff posts and rails. Crash 
went the top bar, and over rolled horse and rider 
together. I thanked him for letting me through so 
easily. He angrily replied that he was not yet 
beaten, and mounting again, charged a five-barred 
gate leading into a turnpike-road. This was a settler. 
His horse fell over, and threw the rider with great 
violence nearly across the road; and this time he 
was really hurt, and obliged to confess it. Having 
waited to ascertain that no bones were broken, al- 
though he was most seriously bruised, I prevailed 
upon him to go quietly home.’ 

It is not always the man who makes the most 
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dashing appearance at the meet who proves the best 
performer across country. When the fox has gone 
away, and the hounds are streaming out of the 
covert to get on his trail, the most knowing ones 
and the best goers are soon to be distinguished froin 
those who merely attend the meet to be admired. 
Concerning a man who really meant business, though 
he cared little for appearances while going to or 
from the meet, ‘ Nimrod’ writes: 

‘Some years ago I was in the habit of occasion- 
ally meeting in the field with one of the best men 
over a country that England ever produced, by the 
humble title of “Mr. Morgan, hop-merchant, of 
London.” On one occasion, and the first, I stuinbled 
upon him in the most extraordinary manner, as the 
following tale will unfold. It chanced that 1 was at 
the turning out of a stag on the Ludlow racecourse 
one fine day in October, in honour of the burgesses’ 
feast. A person appeared in the throne on such a 
wretchedly bad hack, and of so mean an appearance 
withal, that the person who collected the half-crowns 
declined handing him the glove. All that denoted the 
huntsiman was a black velvet hunting-cap, his person 
being enveloped in a threadbare brown surtout, but- 
toned up to the throat. On the hounds being laid 
on the scent, however, the scene changed, and much 
after the fashion of a pantomime. On a signal being 
given, a countryman rode up to Mr. Morgan with 
his hunter ; the threadbare coat was thrown upon 
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the ground, and the sportsman appeared in the most 
correct costume of the chase. But to be brief. We 
had a very excellent run; and the riding of Mr. 
Morgan, and the performance of his horse over a 
very difficult country, were the admiration of a few 
who could witness them—of which few I had the 
good luck to make one. But now for another change 
of the scene. ‘‘ Who is this fine rider?” said one. 
“ Where can he come from?” said another. “ Will 
he sell his horse?” asked a third. By accident it 
was ascertained that it was the well-known Mr. 
Morgan; but he would woé sell his horse, althouch 
two hundred guineas were offered for him. TI should 
think the world never produced a more perfect 
hunter ; and as a proof of his astonishing the natives, 
the gentleman who offered the two hundred guineas 
for him never before gave half that sum for a 
horse. 

‘It afterwards transpired that Mr. Morgan was 
“incog.” for a short time in the neighbourhood, 
and, sportsman-like, was accompanied by his two 
favourite hunters, though he dispensed with the 
attendance of his groom.’ 

Quite another kind of sportsman was the hero of 
our next anecdote, though no one could have been a 
more enthusiastic lover of the sport of fox-hunting. 

The sporting chimney-sweep was a well-known 
character with the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds some 
fifty years ago. A country newspaper of the period 
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gives the following description of his appearance at 
a fashionable meet : 

‘On Saturday the favourite meet took place on 
the lawn in front of Badminton House, and, as usual, 
was quite a show day. There was a well-appointed 
field of three hundred, including last, though not 
least, our old friend “the hunting sweep,”? who was 
received with warm. congratulations by all present. 
He was mounted on his old chestnut horse, with a 
white face and lone tail, a pad for a saddle, no stir- 
rups, and a bridle with a new blue front—one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the hunt. The 
sweep was in his sooty attire, a black jacket and 
trousers, with his brush for a whip. This was his 
first appearance for some tine past, and he was 
asked why he had so long absented himself. “ Why, 
gentlemen,” said he, “1 will explain to you the 
cause. [ have not huuted since the late Duke’s 
death. Peace to his memory! He was a duke every 
inch of him, and a great friend to me. He died just 
a year ago, and I have been in mourning ever since. 
I was so grieved at lis loss that I had some idea of 
giving up hunting altogether; but folk speak so well 
of the present Duke that I thought I would come 
and pay my respects to him. Besides, I stood by 
him in days of yore, before he was a duke, and 
seconded his nomination for the county, and got him 
into the Parliament House too; and I daresay he has 
not forgotten me.” Just at this moment the Duke 
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appeared at the hall-door to greet his sporting 
friends, and the sweep immediately rode forward, re- 
ceived the congratulations of his Grace, and returned 
them by holding his brush horizontally in front of 
his hat, a la militaire. This movement brought all 
the ladies and other inmates in the house to the 
windows, whereupon the sweep jumped up on his 
nag, and stood erect upon one leg, extending the 
other in the air, holding the reins in one hand, and 
holding out the other like a flying Mercury. He 
then showed his skill in horsemanship by galloping 
round the circle in this attitude, amidst the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and to the infinite amusement of 
all present.’ 

Frenchmen are supposed to be not very partial to 
fox-huntine in the Enelish fashion; however, some 
years ago, M. Alphonse Esquiros, a well-known 
French author, being in England, participated in the 
sport in a county ‘whose name,’ he says, ‘I cannot 
give, for reasons which will be presently understood ; 
it is one of those most celebrated for fox-hunting.’ 
After describing the meet at the covert-side, the 
master of the hounds appears upon the scene, and 
the sport begins. 

‘At last appeared the squire; he was a man of 
about sixty, but still hale, and whose manners, at 
once noble and affable, announced the pleasure him- 
self felt in affording pleasure to others. My friend 
the sportsman wished to introduce me to hin. “ He 
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is an eccentric,’ he said to me; “but he likes 
foreigners, and reads the Revue des Deux Mondes. He 
will give you a hearty reception.” He, in fact, 
offered me his hand with that English frankness 
and cordiality which I prefer to all the ceremonies of 
politeness. After exchanging the usual greetings, 
and making a few of those jokes which only make 
the English laugh, the squire assumed the command 
of his army. Ata sign and word addressed to the 
huntsman, the hounds, which had up to this time 
been checked by the authority of the lash, were sent 
into the covert. The scene, however, did not at all 
respond to the idea one forms of a covered spot; it 
was a quantity of fallow ground scarce covered by a 
bed of dry withered grass, on which asses and geese 
had doubtless been turned out to graze; it is true 
that at certain distances there rose in the midst of 
the plain clumps of shrubs, impenetrable brambles, 
compact tufts of thistles, and, lastly, forests of thorny 
broom, which grew to a certain height, though not 
sufficient to offer protection. It was among these 
shrubs. Hence the huntsman had given the signal 
to the hounds by shouting, “‘ Hark in, hark in there, 
dogs!” exclamations which answer to our old 
hunting formula, Larlow! Harlow! wc1, mes bellots ! 
They were thus urged to keep their ears open and 
search. 

‘The covert at this moment preserted an extra- 
ordinary spectacle. Every shrub and almost every 
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leaf shook as if it were animated by a mysterious 
spirit. We might say with the English that the 
whole dark heath was alive. This illusion is pro- 
duced, as may be guessed, by the work of the dogs, 
who have become almost invisible, but who make the 
dead branches crack, the leaves rustle, and the very 
blades of grass stir. From time to time, however, 
they showed themselves, and their white coats, 
marked with black spots, formed a ccntrast with the 
colour of the dry stems and tawny shrubs. All the 
dogs were admirably patient, and glided into the 
narrowest passages: it is true that the huntsman 
guided them by signs, voice, and example. He called 
them all by name, and addressed them in a language 
quite new to me, but which appeared perfectly 
familiar to them. A profound silence prevailed 
among the hunters. 

‘ All at once a bark, hoarse as that of a dreaming 
dog, broke out from the centre of the brambles. To 
this challenge other canine voices replied like so 
many echoes, and were followed by more distinct 
accents. The barking—the last especially—pro- 
claimed that the fox was found. The point was now 
to compel it to leave its entrenchments; this was a 
matter of several minutes. ‘“Tally-ho! tally-ho! 
gone away!” (Voi-le ci allé! sen va, chiens, s’en va !) 
the first whipper-in shouted, in a tone impossible to 
note; the huntsman blew his horn; the scattered 
dogs came together in a compact body; and all the 
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hunters, digging in their spurs, started at a wild 
gallop. Here, in fact, the run began. 

‘There were shouts, a medley, a whirlwind of 
men, horses, and dogs dashing along with a fury that 
produced a dizziness. The pack especially proved 
itself admirable through its impetuosity, discipline, 
and courage. It was curious to see the laggard dogs 
regaining their place even under the horses’ hoofs, 
and frequently at the risk of being crushed. Soon, 
however, order was established—a perfect order—in 
spite of the impctuosity of the run. This order was 
slightly relaxed by the advice of the squire; but 
here another sort of difficulty presented itself. I 
had hoped that the fox would lead us across a fine 
plain which stretched out peacefully on our right. 
In its malice it carefully avoided doing so, und led 
us, on the contrary, to irregular ground, intersected 
at every instant by hedges, ditches, and brambles, 
where it expected to reach the skirt of a wood. 
These obstacles were cleared at one bound by the 
dogs, several of which, however, rolled on the top of 
each other at the bottom of a ditch: they were 
up again directly, though, and dashed on. Their 
example was valiantly followed by the borses and 
riders, who leaped like squirrels over all the fenees. 
Any one unaccustomed to this exercise had a chance 
of breaking his neck every moment. Fortunately a 
few lads, induced by a chance of gain, opened the 
gates that divid.d the fields, in order to Ict the rear 
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guard of awkward riders pass. I at once ranged 
myself, I confess it, among the latter, for it was all 
I could do to keep my saddle on such ground, and 
while going at such a headlong pace. The horse 
my friend had lent me for the occasion was, to listen 
to him, as gentle as a lamb—it may be so; but it 
had too much the nature of the sheep of Panurge, 
for, seeing the others leap, it constantly wished to 
leap too. 

‘I had, it is true, before my eyes, to encourage 
me, the example of a fat farmer, who, in spite of his 
weight, appeared to fear notling. He bounded on 
his saddle in a fearful manner at each leap his horse 
attempted, and then, like a mountain upheaved by 
an earthquake, he invariably fell on his base. 
Though distanced by the vanguard of hunters, I 
followed the chase sufficiently close to notice the 
principal details. I saw the hounds run up a hill; 
their tongues, which floated in the breeze like red 
rags, announced at the same time fatigue, ardour, 
and a thirst for blood. All at once they stopped ; 
the movement of their tails betrayed the anxiety 
of having lost the fox. The huntsman, after con- 
sulting the wind, slightly changed the direction of 
the pack, which brought it back towards me. At 
the moment when the men were leaping over the 
obstacles they had cleared just before, I distinctly 
saw in the distance one of the sportsmen fall from 
his horse while leaping a ditch, and as I did not see 
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him get up again there was reason to believe that he 
had received a serious injury. I told one of my 
neighbours of it, but he did not seem to hear me. 
The fox-hunting men do not stop for such trifles. 

‘As the ground on which we now found ourselves 
was a large level plain, I gave more liberty to my 
horse, which started like an arrow, and rejoined the 
group of other horses, with which it seemed anxious 
to measure its strength. The country thus seen on 
the back of a galloping hunter assumes a singular 
aspect, with the large bare trees that pass before 
you like phantoms, the groups of gipsies calling to 
each other from the heights, and pointing out the 
direction of the fox; then every now and then a 
landlord running to the side of the road with a 
radiant face, as if he hoped that the fox would be 
killed in his neighbourhood (which would cause a 
demaud for his ale and spirits), or else that one of 
the hunters would break a rib in the adjacent ravine 
—after all, as well there as elsewhere. Huis hopes 
passed away with the cavalcade. 

‘Forward! forward!’ I heard shouted close to 
my ear; “the fox will be lucky this time if he 
escapes, for the dogs have him. Courage, hounds, 
courage!’? The pack, in fact, seemed to redouble 
its vigour and resolution; it might be said that 
it felt the destruction of its foe. The hunters, on 
their side, pressed the flanks of thew steeds, whips 
clacked, the horses perspired and panted, leaving 
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behind them in the sharp fresh air a cloud of smoke.. 
Here the plain suddenly broke off, and I found my- 
self facing a ruined wall, behind which there was a 
sort of orchard. The whole band of hunters had 
disappeared ; still I heard a great noise of voices 
and the rustling of branches, whence I concluded 
that the horses had leaped in a twinkling over 
the ruined parts of the old wall. As I did not 
feel capable of such a feat, I sought a by-road to 
reach the scene of action. When I arrived the 
fox had just been killed by the dogs, and the 
death-ery of ‘‘ Who-whoop!”’ was being raised on 
all sides. 

‘The huntsman had dismounted. After cutting 
off the brush, which is kept as an ornament, he 
raised above his head the corpse of the animal, 
which he held in both hands. At the sight of this 
trophy applause and shouts of joy broke out among 
the hunters, but it was very different with the dogs. 
Assembled in a circle round the huntsman, they 
made the air ring with the wildest barking. After 
balancing the fox, the huntsman hurled it among 
the dogs, who devoured it in an instant—every one 
wanted to have a share. The avidity which fox- 
hounds display for the flesh of an animal which 
belongs to their family (canis vulpes) is a matter 
of surprise to naturalists. Perhaps they resemble 
certain cannikals, who, without making man their 
ordinary food, find, after battle, a delicious taste in 
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the flesh of their enemy—the taste of vengeance. 
The war was now terminated; the squire dismissed 
the farmers and a part of the hunters with a gesture 
of paternal authority which seemed to say, “‘ Every- 
body has done his duty.”’’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ADVENTURES WITH THE HOUNDS. 


Boupness is essential to good riding, and a really 
nervous man should never attempt fox-hunting. If 
he does not find every timid emotion banished by 
the voice of the hounds and the music of the horn, 
he is certainly out of place, and had better quietly 
ride home; for the man who speculates on the con- 
sequences of a leap is very apt to come to grief. 
But on the other hand, foolish recklessness is not to 
be advocated, and can only be excused in that man 
who knows that his life is of little value either to 
himself or others. 

Some imagine that the object of fox-hunting is 
to ride as hard as possible, and leap all the most 
difficult fences that can be found; but the true 
sportsman, while he never refuses any obstacle it is 
necessary to cross, does not go out of his way to 
seek sensation leaps. In fact, he rides to hounds— 
does not head them, or gallop wildly through the 
pack, perhaps laming or killing some of the best 
of the dogs. Indeed, there have been hunting-men, 
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and good ones too, who seldom put their horses at a 
fence, and of such a one the following anecdote is 
related by a distinguished novelist, who also rode 
well to hounds: 

, ‘There was an old Duke of Beaufort who was a 
keen and practical sportsman, a master of hounds, 
and a known Nimrod on the face of the earth; but 
he was a man who hunted and never jumped. His 
experience was perfect, and he was always true to 
his resolution. Nothing ever tempted him to cross 
the smallest fence. He used to say of a neighbour 
of his who was not so constant, “Jones is an ass! 
Look at him now; there he is, and he can’t get out. 
Jones doesn’t like jumping, but he jumps a little, 
and I see him pounded every day. I never jump at 
all, and I am always free to go where I like.”” The 
Duke was certainly right, and Jones was certainly 
wrong.’ 

Of course the huntsman and whips, having the 
care of the pack and the direction of the sport, 
cannot afford to be very particular, and have to go 
as straight as possible. One of these straight-goers 
was the Hon. Grantley Berkeley, who hunted his own 
staghounds, and has recorded many of his hunting 
experiences. Here is one—a case in point, as the 
lawyers say: 

‘I purchased for one hundred and forty guineas 
a bay horse, Brutus, of Elmore, whos’ stables were 
then in Duke Street, Manchester Square. He was 
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not a very fast horse, but his extraordinary jump- 
ing and powers of endurance made up for it. He 
was as perfect at a brook as he was at timber or 
hedge and ditch, double and single, and I rode him 
over all the timber divisions of the Home Park at 
Windsor Castle, the stag and the hounds gaining an 
entrance over the river at Datchet, where a portion 
of the park wall had fallen down. Running round 
the park, after a very sharp run, I secured the stag 
with my whip under the walls of the Castle, the 
Prince Regent or his Majesty witnessing the conclu- 
sion of the run from the Castle windows. 

‘Brutus had more than once set the field over 
park pales, and once by jumping the Brent, on 
the other side of which I stopped the hounds 
while the field went round, feeling no pleasure in 
riding to the hounds alone. Another remarkable 
jump made by him was over a gravel-pit on the 
powder-mill stream. It was the first day of the 
season, before advertising the meets, and I had 
a good many young hounds out, one of which 
hesitated to swim the stream. Knowing the fact 
that there ought to be nothing before me but a 
little bank and young quickset after I had ascended 
the bank of the river, I had therefore turned my 
head round to cheer the hounds across, when after 
his little spring over the young quick I felt my horse 
make a momentary pause, and an immense effort 
between my knees to get himself together. Turning 
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to see the cause of this, I found a large gravel-pit 
with two men at work in it, immediately beneath 
Brutus’s fore-feet. There was no power of stopping 
and no room to turn; so with a touch of the spur 
and a lift I stimulated the amount of exertion to 
which the dear horse had already made up his mind, 
when, with a bound that I shall never cease to be 
thankful for, we flew over the danger and landed 
safe on the other side, with several feet to spare. I 
had jumped a yawner, but should have thought no 
more of it, if on my return I had not found the two 
men whose heads I had gone over waiting in the 
servants’ hall with the string with which they of 
themselves had measured the leap. The pit from 
brink to brink was twenty-three feet wide; and 
standing with no vantage ground in his favour, my 
clever horse had cleared it considerably even with 
his hind feet.’ 

The celebrated Marquis of Waterford was a bold 
rider, and never refused any fence. An intimate 
friend of his writes : 

‘IT remember once riding with him (the Marquis 
of Waterford) from Melton to John o’ Gaunt’s Gorse, 
where the hounds were to meet. His groom was 
mounted on a young horse, whose “manners,” to 
adopt the language of West End horse-dealers, were 
evidently not very good. 

““ Put him at that fence,” said Waterford. 

‘The groom proceeded to obey orders, but with- 
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out that dash that was requisite with an unbroken 
animal. 

‘<“ Try him once more,” continued the Marquis. 

‘Again he refused, and the rider seemed as much 
scared as the steed. 

‘s¢ There, jump off,” said the noble owner. “I 
never ask a man to do what I would not do myself.” 

‘In a second he was in the saddle. He paused 
not to have the stirrups lengthened, but patting the 
horse on the neck, he took him back some twenty 
yards, and went at the fence in good earnest, clearing 
it in sportsman-like style. 

‘« Wait where you are,” he exclaimed to the 
groom; then turning the animal short round, again 
charged the fence, and, to adopt a Meltonian phrase, 
negotiated it in a first-rate style.’ 

The Marquis eventually lost his life through a 
fall from his horse. Another hunting hero who 
flourished about the same period as Lord Waterford 
was the hero of the following anecdote : 

‘Fenton Scott of Woodhall was a remarkable 
man early in the present century—six feet four 
inches, very thin, very strong, very handsome, but 
had a club-foot, from an injury when a child. He 
began life in a dragoon regiment, and was not to be 
beaten over a country. Once, travelling down from 
London by the mail, whilst eating his breakfast at 
Grantham, haasked the waiter if the Belvoir hounds 
met near, and if he could hire a horse in the 
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town. The waiter said, “ Yes, sir; certainly, sir.” 
He gave up his place on the mail, hired a horse, and 
met the hounds. They had a capitalrun. Towards 
the end the field turned from hounds to avoid a well- 
known awkward place; Fenton Scott never turned; 
the hounds pulled down the fox. When the hunts- 
man arrived he found this curious man sitting on a 
gate, the pads and brush cut off. “ Who-whoop!” 
he cried, and chucked up the fox, handing the pads 
and nose to the huntsman, said, “ Goodrun; hounds 
worked well;” got on his horse, and trotted off. 
The Duke, Lord Forester, &c., were anxious to know 
who this was, sent to Grantham, found that the 
Yorkshire gentleman had bought the horse, and 
gone on to the north by coach that afternoon.’ 

A bold rider and merely a hard rider are two 
very different people. The first, in a fair and sports- 
man-like way, shares the danger with his horse—in 
fact, risks both their lives and limbs together like 
an honest fellow; the other merely takes it out of 
his unfortunate horse where his own dearly and well- 
beloved neck is in no danger. 

‘IT hate such a self-loving devil, though I value 
my neck as much as others, and think a boy of mine 
was not far out in an observation he made, some- 
thing like the one made by Abernethy when a patient 
remarked that it gave him great pain to raise his 
arm: “ What a fool you must be, thesi, to raise it!” 
said he. My boy said nearly the same in effect. IJ 
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was hunting with Ward: this boy was on a five- 
year-old, quieting him to hounds. Will, the whip, 
was on a beast of a mare they called Long Jane, and 
long enough, high enough, and lanky enough Long 
Jane was; in short, as one of the machines for boys 
to practise gymnastics on, she would have been in- 
valuable. Poor Will put her at a ditch, and in she 
went. ‘D——n thy eyes,” says Will, “I knew thee 
would stumble in when I put thee at it.” “Then 
what ad n fool you must have been to have done 
it!”? says the boy, who, by the bye, would ride at 





anything, the only difference being that he never 
thought he should fall, or rather his horse.’ 

A wonderful lover of sport must be the man who 
leaves his donkey and its burden in the road to 
follow hounds on foot, and a large-hearted sportsman 
is he who takes the footman up bchind him; yet 
such a thing has happened. 

‘Mr. Russell, a famous M.F.H. in the west of 
England, was on oue occasion running a fox hard 
in a wild and unfrequented part of his country, when 
on account of a strong wind and deep cover he 
had for a short time lost all sound of the pack. 
Suddenly he overtook a miller, who, having tied 
his donkey, with its sack of flour, to a hedge, was 
joining the chase and running for his life. ‘ Have 
you seen or heard the hounds?” said Russell in a 
hurry. “ Yes,’ sir,” said the miller; “they’re just 
afore, running like hell’s bells ; doan't ye hear ’em ? ” 
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‘Jump up,” said Russell; “‘my horse shall carry 
us both as far as he can;” and he actually carried 
the miller behind him till the fox was killed. Mr. 
Russell would rather have one sportsman out with 
him than twenty fine gentlemen who put on the 
scarlet coat merely for the love of fashion.’ 

The love of hunting is not confined, as some 
imagine, to persons who have nothing else to do. 
Some of England’s most illustrious sons have taken 
delight in the sport. The late Duke of Wellington 
was a keen fox-hunter, and the late Lord Palmerston 
sometimes had a day with the Hambledon hounds. 
‘His lordship was in the field one day when a fox 
was found at Bittern. Reynard ran to the water at 
Bursledon, but did not cross; instead he turned 
short back to Bittern, where he ran to earth with 
the hounds close to his brush. All the horses had 
had enough, and all the field left immediately except 
Lord Palmerston, who appeared anxious that the 
fox should be got out, saying that the hounds de- 
served to have him. He was told that it would be a 
long job, as the soil was sandy, and the fox could dig 
as fast as the men. ‘‘ Never mind,” was the reply ; 
“YT will stay and help to the end.” All hands ac- 
cordingly dug away as long as daylight lasted; then 
lanterns we regot, and at uw quarter to eleven the fox 
was got at, after which Lord Palmerston had a ride 
of fourteen miles in the dark to Broadlands. The 
explanation of his anxiety was that his horse was 
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entered for the Hampshire Hunt Cup, to qualify for 
which it was necessary that he should have been 
in at the death of three foxes, and this made the 
third.’ 

No doubt Lord Palmerston then rode home 
quietly, not after the fashion of some gentlemen 
who perform all manner of pranks on the return 
from the chase. Larking after a good day’s run 
with the hounds sometimes leads to unpleasant 
results. 

‘Some years ago (in 1830) a townsman of Don- 
caster went to meet the Badsworth hounds at 
Rossington toll-bar; they had a quick find, and a 
good run of twelve miles or so, ending with a kill 
at Thornwater side. And then, of course, the day’s 
sport was over? Nota bit of it. At Hatfield there 
was another find—at the table of an open-hearted 
friend, and he went through the run again, with 
many a pull to freshen his memory. The best of 
stories and the best of friends must part, however, 
and at length came the hour when he must ride. 
By the favour of the Lady Moon he at once took a 
short cut for home, sailing away for some time with- 
out any mishap. An easy-looking post and rail was 
of course charged without a moment’s hesitation, 
little dreaming what it led to. The drop on the 
other side was into an old unused stone quarry, half 
full of water, and some eighteen feet down! Strange 
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to say, the rider never lost his seat, while his old 
gray in his swim round came to a cart-track, by 
following which he brought his now sobered master 
to the turnpike-road. Neither of the adventurous 
pair were in the least hurt.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 
COMICALITIES OF THE HUNTING-FIELD. 


Or course fox-hunting, like every other pursuit (no 
pun intended), has its comic side. When two or three 
hundred men assemble there is sure to be some odd 
character in the midst of them, and his oddity is 
sure to be developed in the heat and excitement of 
the chase. The regular hands are, as a rule, very 
cool and business-like in their proceedings; but 
some of those who have not been trained to the 
sport from infancy sometimes show an awkwardness 
which proves amusing. 

A gentleman, for instance, who has spent the 
best part of his life—say from seventeen to seven- 
and-forty—in a London office cannot be expected to 
turn out a very first-class fox-hunter when he retires 
from business to spend the balance of his life in the 
country ; yet such men do occasionally take to hunt- 
ing, and if they don’t derive much amusement from it 
themselves, they are at least the cause of amusement 
in others. Concerning one of these gentlemen, the 
following anecdote was related a few years ago ina 
popular sporting periodical : 
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‘A story comes from the shires anent a gentle- 
man now very well known in the hunting world, but 
who took to the noble science rather late in life, and, 
with a certain praiseworthy idea of making up for 
lost time, rode accordingly. One of his first meets 
was with the A hounds, and, determining to 
choose a good leader, he followed old D., then the 
huntsman, and, ere the hounds had gone three fields, 
knocked the old man and his horse both down. He 
was overwhelmed with grief, apologised profusely, 
and gave D. a sovereign, the latter being perfectly 
satisfied. Both got up and renewed the chase; but 
not very long afterwards the gentleman bowled over 
the huntsman again; the same apology and another 
sovereign were produced, tendered, and accepted, old 
D. simply observing, “‘ Well, sir, I must say yours is 
a most liberal style of riding.” ’ 

Of the excuses made use of to cover mishaps 
there is no end. One of the best, however, was that 
invented by an old Cumberland farmer to explain 
his want of adhesiveness to the pigskin, and the 
tale finds place in another sporting publication in 
the following form: 

‘ A facetious old fox-hunting farmer I knew in the 
North used to boast that he had followed hounds for 
fifty years, and never had a fall. Those who know 
Cumberland will agree with me that it requires a 
good fencer to get across it, as the lané is principally 
enclosed by stones placed loose one upon another, 
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from four to six feet high. We had been running at 
a good pace nearly two hours, with only one check 
of about ten minutes, and the old boy’s place was 
as near the tail of the hounds as he could possibly 
keep, when, pushing his horse a little too sharp at 
one of these walls, down they came both together. 
The old fellow not half an hour before had been 
chafing a neighbour who had been in the same 
predicament, and, expecting a retort, slyly drew his 
knife out of his pocket, and when asked by his 
friend, who came to his assistance, whether he was 
hurt, replied, “ Nought at all, bairn, nought at all; 
I only stooped to pick up my knife.” And for years 
it was a by-word when any one had a fall, “ What, 
have you dropped your knife?’ However, the pro- 
verb says, ‘* Any excuse is better than none.’ 

The youngsters, as a rule, laugh at their own 
misfortunes as well as those that happen to others. 
Punch used to have splendid illustrations, by John 
Leech, of fox-hunting boys, and one of them must 
have been the youth next to be noticed : 

‘During the recent Christmas holidays a school- 
boy was out with the North Pytchley, of which pack 
Fred Percival, of hereditary fame, is the efficient 
huntsman. landing over an awkward fence, his 
horse made a nasty “peck,” shooting Fred out of 
the saddle; but, after frantic efforts, he struggled 
back into the pigskin. The youngster looking on 
laughed loud and long, upon which the huntsman 
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asked, “ Are you jeering at me, sir?” * Of course,” 
replied the boy. ‘ Well, then, you keep your place, 
and I'll keep mine.” “So I can,” said the boy; 
“but I didn’t know yours was between your horse’s 
ears.” That youth was evidently beginning to run 
alone.’ 

A well-mounted man who hunts regularly takes 
pride in keeping well up with the hounds. Some- 
times little stratagems are used to gain or keep an 
advantage, the result being the reverse of pleasant 
to others. A noted practical joker in the hunting- 
field was the late Lord Forester, of whom several 
anecdotes have been handed down. Here are a few 
of them. 

Lord Forester was well known in Leicestershire 
in the first half of the present century. ‘ Nimrod” 
says of him : 

‘All who knew this celebrated sportsman also 
knew the natural gaiety of his disposition, and how 
fond he was of what is called a joke, particularly 
when he himself had the best of it. It may be 
expected, then, that the chances and disasters of a 
fox-chase frequently afforded him a theme. On one 
occasion, it is told of him that, having the lead in a 
quick thing, and no one else close on his heels, he 
came to a park paling which no horse could leap. 
His quick eye, however, espied a small bridle-gate, 
in which the park-keeper had left his‘key ; so, pop- 
ping through it quickly, his lordship turned the key 
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after him, put it in his pocket, and bade the field 
good-bye. On another occasion, when in the same 
enviable situation—7.c. having the lead—he leaped 
into a deep pit brimful of water. As he was in the 
act of swimming out of it, he observed a man on 
foot warning those who were following him of their 
danger. ‘‘ Hold your tongue! ” roared his lordship; 
‘we shall have it fullin a minute.” But did Lord 
Forester never press upon hounds? Now and then, 
I have reason to believe, which called forth the 
following rebuke of Mr. Meynell: ‘‘ We had a pretty 
find to-day,” said he; “first came the fox, then 
Cecil Forester, then my hounds.” ... . His splendid 
hunter, Bernardo, I cannot forget, nor his leaping 
the immense space of ten yards and some inches 
with him over a brook, which space was measured 
by some of the party visiting at Belvoir Castle at 
the time.’ 

The sporting parson is a character not so often 
met in the hunting-field now as in days gone by. 
The hunting clergyman came in for a large share of 
abuse which, in very many cases, he did not deserve. 
The rector of a small country village can easily 
perform all the duties required of him by either law 
or gospel, and yet find time for healthful recreation 
in the shape of two or three hours’ gallop across 
country—a thing very good for both parson and 
horse. Of céurse a clergyman ought not to neglect 
his duties for the hunt, nor, for the matter of that, 
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should a doctor, a lawyer, or a merchant. It has 
happened more than once that those making com- 
plaint against a sporting parson have met with 
well-deserved, though unexpected, rebuke. 

‘A well-known hunting poem, entitled “ Billesdon 
Coplow,” was written by a clergyman who was fre- 
quently seen with two or three of the Midland packs, 
and the following anecdote is told of him: Some of 
his brethren of the cloth were showing him up, on 
account of his sporting propensities, to his diocesan, 
who was inclined to wink at a few failings which 
“leaned to virtue’s side,” and was satisfied with 
the merits of his otherwise irreproachable character. 
Amongst other enormities, they represented that 
Mr. was actually going to ride a match at the 
county races. ‘Is he indeed?” said the amiable 
and good-humoured old bishop—‘‘is he indeed? 
Then I will bet you half-a-crown he wins!” ’ 

The farmers who ride to hounds are many of 
them keen sportsmen as well as bold riders. A man 
who has been brought up from boyhood among 
horses must be well accustomed to them, and horses 
certainly get well accustomed to some very marked 
peculiarities in their riders. Of one who used to 
hunt in Essex the following tale is told: 

‘A farmer in Essex, well known some years ago 
in Lord Petre’s hunt, had a horse which was a re- 
markably clever jumper. I often tried to coax him 
out of the horse at a strong price. ‘ No,” he would 
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say, “it is as much as my neck is worth to part with 
him.” The fact was, the farmer was a most deter- 
mined goer in the field, but a much harder one in 
a public-house, and frequently when it was so dark 
the horse could hardly see, and the master not at 
all, he used to start off across the fields; somehow 
he stuck on, and the horse went home as straight as 
a gunshot. I once saw him take a gate, with his 
master on the saddle, and his arms most lovingly 
round the horse’s neck. I told him he would be 
found one night, horse and all, in one of the Essex 
ditches. ‘“ Nay,” said he, “there is nota ditch in 
the country we were not in, the first year I had 
him ; he knows them too well now to get in again.” ’ 

The typical fox-hunter of the novelist is apt to 
be very unlike the real article, unless the novelist 
himself happens to be a hunting-man. Sometimes 
we find a good description of a real fox-hunter, who 
hunts for pure fun—such a one as the sporting 
writer, ‘Sylvanus,’ has portrayed in the following 
sketch : 

‘Accompany us, then, reader, to the abode of 
Joe Whitaker, Ramsdale House, on Nottingham 
Forest, or the Duke of Limbs, as he was commonly 
called from his immense size and strength. The 
Duke kept a stud of four-legged friends, under the 
guise of horseflesh, for his own and friends’ especial 
riding; brutes-szeventeen hands high, rushing, hard- 
mouthed, vicious devils, that no man durst mount 
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but himself, were ever grinding corn at Ramadale, 
and most courteously at the service of any tranquil 
gentleman staying in the house and desirous of 
seeing the meet. 

‘My friend the Duke had long promised me a 
mount on any horse I chose to select out of his very 
amiable stud, premising that I should “go like a 
shot’ on whichever I should be lucky enough to 
bestride myself. One evening, after dinner, I decided, 
in a reckless moment, to accompany him to Bunney 
Park, the seat of Lord Rancliffe, to meet “the 
Quorn.” Hell-fire Jack and the Splasher were on 
the lawn when we cantered up on our hacks, with 
my old friend Will, the groom, in charge. After 
a hasty mouthful at one of the very best spread 
hunting breakfasts I ever saw, I slyly went out to 
reconnoitre the cavalry, leaving the Duke soaking his 
whiskers in a huge flagon of spiced ale, with roasted 
crabs and rosemary foating in it, flanked by a cold 
pork-pie, in which he had made an incision large 
enough to put even his hand out of sight. 

‘I got quietly to the old groom, and, after putting 
on a very resolute forty minutes’ look, which, God 
help me, I little felt, I said, ‘‘ Well, Will, it seems 
likely to be a fine day after all; which of these two 
animals would you advise me, now, as a stranger, to 
select, as his Grace is kind enough to let me take 
whichever I like?” Will scratched his head and 
gave the most extraordinary twitch with his mouth, 
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that denoted hilarity too hearty to be laughed at. 
He hid his face under the flap of the Splasher’s 
saddle as he pretended to girth him up, and then 
said : 

‘Why, his Grace is a kind gentleman, but, darn 
it, he has not left you much choice this time. Hell- 
fire Jack will run away with master hisself when he 
likes, and he, you know, sir, could pull that there 
tree up by the roots as easy as I could a stick of 
celery; and, as for the Splasher, why he’s the 
devil! ” 

‘This was true comfort for a man whose leg had 
been broken, only about a year before, “all to pash,”’ 
as Will said, and anything but a “ bruiser” at the 
best. I was in a “fix,” as the Yankees say, but too 
gaine to show it. ‘“J’ll take the chestnut,” said I, 
“‘to be going on with, and if I can’t manage him, I’ll 
try the other.” 

‘Why, burn my breeches,” said Will, “but 
you have a good heart, sir!” Very! thought I, and 
mounted. 

‘The Duke here made his appearance, licking his 
lips, and cracking his whip, to make his cursed brutes 
more wicked than ever, as I firmly believe. He also 
mounted, and set off at a gallop over the park, 
followed like anything mad by myself on Hell-fire 
Jack, till we got to the covert, where my troubles 
commenced if earnest. The horse I was on was, 
without the least exaggeration, fully sixteen-three, of 


a fretfol, wilful, spiteful temper as ever fiend was 
blest with; he would not stand still an instant, and 
was ever on the look-out for something to jump or 
some animal to kick at. 

¢« D—n you, keep your own line,” was shouted 
at me by every one alike. I seemed the equal terror 
and amusement of the field, the Duke having made 
them pretty well aware of my position and the 
prowess to be looked for. 

‘We found, and I thought my hour was come. 
‘““Give him his head!” roared his Grace; ‘he 
doesn’t pull an ounce, goes like a shot!” and, by 
the Lord Harry, I did go like a shot! The horse was 
a magnificent jumper, and no man breathing could 
help sitting him, he was such a complete master of 
his work; but, Lord, how he pulled! I was abso- 
lutely sick, the muscles of my arms came in lumps, 
my fingers closed hermetically, as the learned say, 
and, if we had not fortunately come to a check, I 
must have fallen to the ground from sheer fatigue. 
His Grace of Limbs was close alongside, looming 
like a clover-stack on fire. “Sweet nag, isn’t he,” 
remarked he. 

‘“ Very!” said I, dismounting. ‘Now for your 
promise, Duke; let us change.” 

‘With all my heart, old boy!” said he; “ each 
is so good that I never know till I have tried both 
which I love best.” : 

‘After taking up about a dozen holes in the stirrup- 
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leathers in Mr. “ Splasher’s ” saddle, I mounted that 
most heavenly quadruped. I have often thought 
since I must have been mad that morning. How- 
ever, away we went over a vile, rotten, deep country, 
apparently intersected with tremendous fences—for 
a fixture they told me was “ Cripple’s Gorse”’ (true, 
though ominous). Here I became quite a character, 
and was approached by several of the Duke’s friends, 
who politely complimented me on my mount. 

‘<< Splendid jumper!” said one. 

<“ Swims like a shark,”’ said another. 

‘“ Never was known to refuse,’ remarked a 
third. 

‘“T ll lay you two glasses of ale at the next 
public,” said my friend Hieover, “that he spills you 
at the first fence.” 

<< Done!” said J, like a man (and a fool). 

‘The Splasher was a delightful contrast to bis 
stable companion from the infernal regions, being 
with hounds in covert as placid, tractable, and— 
curse him !—as deceitful as Mr. Calcraft, who does 
the last honours and loathsome of the Old Bailey! 
He ambled about with his head between his legs, 
though not pulling in the least, with one eye fixed 
constantly on yourself and the other on the look- 
out for a fence. 

ee) n‘that hound; he’s going to find!” I 
uttered, in agouy to myself, as I heard a whimper in 
the gorse ‘ that sounded like gospel,’ as Will Danby 
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expressed himself when he heard the Archbishop 
of York halloo away a fox, and prepared for 
martyrdom. 

‘Don’t point him at anything you particularly 
dislike, such as trees or houses,” said the Duke, 
rushing like a rocket at a double post and rail; 
“take at least a hundred yards to consider, or = 

‘I could hear no more, for I was within fifty 
yards of a rasping stake and bound fence, with a 
ditch like a canal on each side, at which the Splasher 
went at the rate of ten thousand miles an hour, head 
down, tailup. You might as well have pulled at the 
Great Britain with Fanny Ellsler’s garter! We 
crashed through, or over, I forget which, and then 
came to a full stop, the Splasher thinking he had 
finished the business after he had jumped the fence, 
and pitched me at least twenty yards clean over his 
head, amidst the roars of the Duke and a select 
party he had invited to see the fun. 

‘<The nearest turnpike road to Nottingham?” 
said I to an interesting gentleman cutting turnips. 
“Please open that gate whilst I turn this brute’s 
head the other way, or he will take it at the posts 
without asking your leave or mine.” 

‘You will agree that I have reason to be grateful 
that I was spared to write this, and so I am, but not 
more so than F shall be at seeing my good friend the 
Duke of Limbs once more, particularly as I hear he 
has changed his stud.’ 4 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
COLONIAL AND AMERICAN HORSEMEN. 


Just as Englishmen play cricket wherever turf can 
be found, and sometimes where turf is not, so they 
take their love of fox-hunting into far-off lands, and 
practise the sport when anything the least bit like a 
fox can be found. In India and at the Cape of Good 
Hope they hunt the jackal. Gibraltar has a fine 
pack of hounds supported by the officers of our 
garrison there, and Australia is a land of hunters. 
Bush-riding is no joke; the worst hunting country 
in England is pleasant compared with some of the 
half-broken land and wholly uncultivated bush ot 
Australia. Nevertheless, the bush-farmer or settler 
rides merrily along, and crosses, quite as a matter of 
course, districts that would make an English hunting- 
man pull up and scratch his head in perplexity. 
Anthony Trollope, the well-known novelist, had 
some reputation as a hunting man in England. A 
few years ago he paid a visit to Australia, and saw 
what hunting is according to the ideas of the colonist. 
Trollope’s own words best describe the kind of enter- 
tainment he was called upon to take part in. 
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‘The following day there was a great hunt 
breakfast or luncheon, and the opening meet of the 
Melbourne staghounds. Of other sports I practically 
know nothing; in regard to hunting I have for many 
years been striving to do something. So much was 
known of me by certain kind friends; and I was there- 
fore invited to the entertainment, and provided with 
a horse—as to which I was assured that, though 
he was small, he was up to any weight, could go for 
ever, and jump anything. The country would be 
very rough—so much was acknowledged—and the 
fences very big; but it was suggested to me that if 
I would only drink enough sherry I might see a 
good deal of the run. I thought of my weight, 
which is considerable ; of my eyesight, which is im- 
perfect; of my inexperience in regard to timber 
fences four feet six inches high, which up to that 
moment was complete; I thought also that my 
informant in respect to the little horse, though 
indubitably veracious in intention, might probably 
be mistaken in his information, never having ridden 
the horse himself. Wishing to return once more to 
England, so that I might publish my book, I re- 
solved that discretion would be, on this occasion, the 
better part of valour, and that I would save my neck 
at the expense of the ill-opinion of the Melbourne 
hunting-field. 

‘Such a hunt-banquet I never saw before. The 
spot was some eight or ten miles from Melbourne, 
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close upon the sea-shore, and with a railway station 
within a quarter of a mile. It was a magnificent 
day for a picnic, with a bright sun and a cool air, so 
that the temptations to come, over and beyond that 
of hunting, were great. About two hundred men 
were assembled in a tent pitched behind the house 
of the master of the festival, of whom perhaps a 
quarter were dressed in scarlet. Nothing could have 
been done better or in better taste. There was no 
speaking, no drinking, so to be called, but a violent 
clatter of knives and forks for about half an hour. 
At about two we were out on a common, smoking 
our cigars in front of the house, and remained there 
talking to the ladies in carriages till nearly three, 
when we started. I found the horse provided for 
me to be a stout, easily-ridden, well-bitted cob; but 
when I remembered what posts and rails were in 
this country I certainly thought that he was very 
small. No doubt discretion would be the better part 
of valour! With such a crowd of horses as I saw 
around me, there would probably be many discreet 
besides myself, so that I might attain decent obscurity 
amidst a multitude. I had not bedizened myself in 
a scarlet coat. 

“We were on a heath, and I calculated that there 
were present about two hundred and fifty horsemen. 
There was a fair sprinkling of ladies, and I was re- 
quested to observe one or two of them, as they would 
assuredly ride well. There is often a little mystery 
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about hunting, especially in the early part of the 
day, as all men know who ride to hounds at home. 
.... 1 had beentold that we were to hunt a dingo, 
or wild dog; and there was evidently an opinion 
that turning down a dingo—shaking him, I suppose, 
out of a bag—was good and genuine sport. We do 
not like bagged foxes at home ; but I fancy that they 
are unpopular chiefly because they will never run. 
If a dingo will run, I do not see why he should not 
be turned down as well as a deer out of a cart. But 
on this occasion I heard whispers about a drag. 
The asseverations about the dingo were, however, 
louder than the whispers about a drag; and I 
went on believing the hounds would be put upon 
the trail of the animal. The huntsman was crabbed 
and uncommunicative. The master was soft as satin, 
but as impregnable as plate-armour. I asked no 
questions myself, knowing that time will unravel 
most things; but I heard questions asked the answers 
to which gave no information whatever. At last the 
hounds began to stir among the high heather, and 
were hunting something. I cared little what it was, 
if only there might be no posts and rails in that 
country. I like to go, but I don’t like to break my 
neck; and between the two I was uncomfortable. 
The last fences I had seen were all wire, and I was 
sure that a drag would not be laid among them. 
But we had got clear of wire fences—wie all through 
from top to bottom—before we began. We seemed 
N 
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to be on an open heath, riding round a swamp, with- 
out an obstacle in sight. As long as that lasted I 
could go with the best. 

‘But it did not last. In some three minutes, 
having ridden about half a mile, I found myself 
approaching such an obstacle as in England would 
stop a whole field. It was not only the height but 
the obduracy of the wooden barrier, which seemed as 
though it were built against ever-rushing herds of 
wild bulls. At home we are not used to such fences, 
and therefore they are terrible to us. A four-foot- 
and-a-half wall a man with a good heart and a good 
horse will ride; and the animal, if he knows what 
he is about, will strike it sometimes with fore as well 
as hind feet, and come down without any great 
exertion. But the post and rail in Australia should 
be taken with a clear flying leap. There are two 
alternatives if this be not done. If the horse and 
man be heavy enough, and the pace good enough, 
the top bar may be broken. It is generally about 
eight inches deep and four thick, is quite rough, and 
apparently new; but, as on this occasion, I saw re- 
peatedly, it may be broken, and when broken, the 
horse and rider go through unscathed, carried by 
their own impetus, as a candle may be fired through 
a deal board. The other chance is to fall—which 
event seemed to occur more often even than the 
smashing of the rail. Now I was especially warned 
that if I rode slowly at these fences, and fell, my 
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horse would certainly fall atop of me; whereas if 
I went fast I should assuredly be launched so far 
ahead that there would be room for my horse 
between me and the fence that had upset me. It 
was not a nice prospect for a man riding over 
sixteen stone ! 

‘But now had come the moment in which I must 
make up my mind. Halfa dozen men were over the 
rail; half adozen baulked it; two fell, escaping their 
own horses by judicious impetus. One gentleman 
got his horse half over, the four-quarters being on 
one side, and the hind on the other, so that the 
animal was hung up. A lady rode at it with spirit, 
but checked her horse with the curb, and he, rearing 
back, fell on her. Another lady took it in gallant 
style. Fora moment it seemed as though the honour 
of all the hunting-fields in England were entrusted 
to my keeping, and I determined to dare greatly, let 
the penalty be what it might. With firm hands and 
legs, but with heart very low down, I crammed the 
little brute at the mountain of woodwork. As I did 
so I knew that he could not carry me over. Luckily 
he knew as much about it as [ did, and made not 
the slightest attempt to rise with me. I don’t know 
that ever I felt so fond of a horse before. 

‘At that moment an interesting individual, 
coming like a cannon-ball, crashed the top bar beside 
me, and I, finding the lady comfortably arranging 
her back hair with plenty of assistance, rode gallantly 
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over the second bar. For the next half-hour I took 
care always to go over second bars, waiting patiently 
till a top bar was broken. I had found my level, and 
was resolved to keep it. On one occasion I thought 
that a top bar never would be broken; and the cessation 
was unpleasant, as successful horsemen disappeared 
one after another. But I perceived that there was a 
regular company of second-bar men, so that as long 
as I could get over a rail three feet high I need not 
fear that I should be left alone. And hitherto the 
pace had not been quick enough to throw the second- 
bar men out of the hunt. But soon there came a real 
misfortune. There was a fence with only one bar, 
with only one apparent obstacle. Iam blind as well 
as heavy, and I did not see the treacherous wire 
beneath. A heavy philanthropist, just before me, 
smashed the one, and I rode on at what I thought to 
be a free course. My little horse, seeing no more 
than I did, rushed upon the wire, and the two of us 
rolled over in ignominious dismay. The horse was 
quicker on his feet than I was, and liking the sport, 
joined it at once single-handed, while I was left alone 
and disconsolate. Men and horses, even the sound 
of men and horses, disappeared from me, and I found 
myself in solitude in a forest of gum-trees. 

‘And in that wild country I might be wandering 
about for a week without seeing anything but a 
cockatoo or an Australian magpie. There does, how- 
ever, always come some relief in these miseries. I 
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first encountered another horseless man, then a second 
companion in misery, and at last a groom with my 
own little nag. As for the run, that, as regarded 
me, was of course over; but I had fegs beside my 
own to take me back twelve miles to the place at 
which I was stopping. As far as I could learn, they 
ran a drag for about seven miles, and then came upon 
a turned-down dingo.’ 

Fox-hunting, according to English ideas, has not 
made much way in the United States of America; 
yet many of the Americans are bold riders and keen 
hunters ; therefore it will not be out of place to give 
the thoughts and ideas of a celebrated American on 
English fox-hunting : 

‘IT am at Milton,’ writes Charles Sumner, the 
American statesman, ‘passing my Christmas week 
with Lord Fitzwilliam. Here I have been enjoying 
fox-hunting to the imminent danger of my neck and 
limbs. That they still remain intact is a miracle. I 
think I have never participated in anything more 
exciting than this exercise. After my arrival, I 
mounted, at half-past nine o’clock, a beautiful hunter, 
and rode with Lord Milton about six miles to the 
place of meeting. There were the hounds and hunts- 
men, and whippers-in, and about eighty horsemen— 
the nobility and gentry and clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, all beautifully mounted, and the greater part 
in red coats, leather breeches, and white top-boots. 
The hounds were sent into the cover, and it was @ 
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grand sight to see so many handsome dogs all of 2 
size, and all washed before coming out, rushing into 
the underwood to start the fox. We did not get a 
scent immediately, and rode from cover to cover; but 
soon the cry was raised—“ Tally-ho! ”—the horn was 
blown, the dogs barked, the horsemen rallied, the 
hounds scented their way through the cover on the 
trail of the fox, and then started in full run. I had 
originally intended only to ride to cover to see them 
throw off, and then make my way home, believing 
myself unequal to the probable run; but the chase 
commenced, and I was in the midst of it, and, being 
excellently mounted, nearly at the head of it. Never 
did I see such a scamper, and never did it enter my 
head that horses could be pushed to such speed in 
such places. We dashed through and over bushes, 
leaping broad ditches, splashing in brooks and mud, 
and passing over fences as so many imaginary lines. 
My first fence I shall not readily forget. I was near 
Lord Milton, who was mounted on a thoroughbred 
horse. He cleared a fence before him. My horse 
pawed the ground and neighed. I gave him the 
rein, and he cleared the fence. As I was up in the 
air for one moment how I was startled to look down 
and see there was not only a fence but a ditch! He 
cleared the ditch too. I have said it was my first 
experiment. I lost my balance, was thrown to the 
very ears of the horse, but in some way or other con- 
trived to work my way back to the saddle without 
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touching the ground. HowI got back I cannot tell, 
but I did regain my seat, and my horse was at a run 
in a moment. All this you must understand took 
place in less time by far than it will take to read 
this account. One moment we were in a scamper 
through a ploughed field; another, over a beautiful 
pasture; and another, winding through the devious 
paths of a wood. I have said that I mounted at nine 
and a half o’clock. It wanted twenty minutes to five 
when I finally dismounted, not having been out of 
the saddle for more than thirty seconds during all 
this time, and then only to change my horse, taking 
a fresh one from a groom who was in attendance. 
During much of this time we were on a full run. 
‘The next day had its incidents. The place of 
meeting was about fourteen miles from the house. 
Our horses were previously led thither by groous, 
and we rode there in a carriage and four, with out- 
riders, and took our horses fresh. This day I met 
with a fall. The country was very rough, and the 
fences often quite stiff and high. I rode among the 
foremost, and on going over a fence and a brook 
together, came to the ground. My horse cleared 
them both, and I cleared him, for I went dircctly 
over his head. Of course he started off, but was 
soon caught by Lord Milton and a parson, who had 
already made the leap successfully. The best and 
hardest rider in this part of the cowntry is reputed 
to be a clergyman, and there was not a day that I 
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was out that I did not see three or four persons re- 
joicing in the style of “ Reverend,” and distinguish- 
able from the rest of the habitués by wearing a black, 
instead of a red, coat. They were among the fore- 
most in the field. Once we came to a very stiff rail 
fence; the hounds were not in full cry; there was 
a general stop to see how the different horses and 
riders would take it. Many were afraid, and several 
horses refused it. Soon, however, the Rev. Mr. Nash, 
a clergyman of some fifty years, came across the 
field, and the cry was raised: “Hurrah for Nash! 
Now for Nash!” I need not say he went over it 
easily. It was the Rev. Mr. Nash who caught my 
horse. None of the clergymen who were out were 
young men; they were all more than forty-five, if 
not fifty. 

‘Dinner was early because the sportsmen return 
fatigued, and without having tasted a morsel of food 
since an early breakfast... .. We do not sit long 
at table, but return to the library, which opens into 
two or three drawing-rooms, and is itself used as the 
principal one, where we find the ladies already at 
their embroidery, and also coffee. Conversation goes 
on languidly. The boys are sleepy, and Lord Fitz- 
william is serious and melancholy; and very soon I 
am glad to kill off an hour or so by a game at 
cards. About eleven o’clock Iam glad to retire to 
my chamber.’ ¢ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ANECDOTES OF HORSE-TAMING AND BREAKING. 


A pEscRIPTION of the ordinary methods of horse- 
breaking would be out of place here. Those who 
know anything about it are aware that the best way 
of proceeding is to let the colt grow accustomed to 
be handled by man from his infancy, to treat him 
kindly, and teach him gradually, not punishing him 
if at first he does not understand what is required of 
him, or shows a desire to get rid of the burden on 
his back. 

Most horses can be subdued by kindness, but 
there are some that seem regular born devils; no 
one can do anything with them except such men as 
Rarey, or his predecessor Dan Sullivan. These men 
had some subtle way of subduing the most violent 
brutes, which produced the most startling results, 
the most inveterate savages becoming mild as lambs 
after one or two interviews with the irresistible 
horse-tamer. 

‘Dan Sullivan, who flourished earlf in the present 
century, was the first great horse-tamer of whom 
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there is any record in modern times. His triumph 
commenced by his purchasing for “an old song” a 
dragoon’s horse at Mallow, which was so savage 
that he was obliged to be fed through a hole in the 
wall. After one of Sullivan’s lessons, the trooper 
drew a car quietly through Mallow, and remained a 
very proverb of gentleness for years after. In fact, 
with mule or horse, one half-hour’s lesson from 
Sullivan was enough, but the horses relapsed in 
other hands. Sullivan’s own account of the secret 
was that he originally acquired it from a wearied 
soldier who had not money enough to pay for a pint 
of porter he had drunk. The landlord of the ale- 
house was retaining part of his kit, when Sullivan, 
who sat in the bar, vowed he would never see a 
hungry man want, and gave the soldier so good a 
luncheon, that in his gratitude he drew him aside at 
parting, and revealed what he believed to be an 
Indian charm. 

‘Sullivan never took any pupils, and, so far as 
I can learn, never attempted to train colts by his 
method, although that is a more profitable and use- 
ful branch of business than training vicious horses. 
It is stated in an article in Household Words on 
horse-tamers that he was so jealous of his gift that 
even the priest of Ballyclough could not wring it 
from him at the confessional. His son used to boast 
how his reverence met his sire as they both rode 
towards Mallow, and charged him with being a: 
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federate of the Evil One, and how “the whisperer ” 
laid the priest’s horse under a spell, and forthwith 
led him a weary chase among the cross-roads, till he 
promised in despair to let Sullivan alone for ever. 
Sullivan left three sons: only one of them practised 
his art with imperfect success till his death; neither 
of the others pretended to any knowledge of it. One 
of them was till recently a horse-breaker at Mallow.’ 

Mr. John 8. Rarey, who came to this country from 
America early in 1858, announced that he could not 
only tame the wildest horses, but could teach others 
to do so. He was willing to teach his system to five 
hundred pupils, who were to pay ten guineas each 
for the knowledge, and at the same time bind them- 
selves to absolute secrecy as to the means employed. 
He announced that his system was characterised by 
a total absence of punishment or violent coercion, 
neither did he use drugs or instruments; he did not 
subdue the spirit of the horse by starvation, but 
employed only means consistent with the utmost 
tenderness for the pupil under tuition. Mr. Rarey’s 
list of intending pupils was soon filled, the lessons 
were given, and the results fully bore out his pro- 
mises: animals which had been known as very bad 
characters—stubborn or savage—after a short course 
of Mr. Rarey’s treatment, became perfectly quiet 
and docile. 

“One of the first horses operated upon by Mr. 
Rarey was Cruiser, the most vicious stallion in 
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England, “who could do more fighting in less time 
than any horse in England.” 

‘Cruiser was the property of Lord Dorchester, 
and was a good favourite for the Derby in Wild 
Dayrell’s year, but broke down before the race. Like 
all Venison horses, his temper was not of the mildest 
kind, and Jolin Day was delighted to get rid of him. 
When started for Rawcliffe he told the man who led 
him on no account to put him into a stable, as he 
would never get him out. This injunction was of 
course disregarded, for when the man wanted some 
refreshment he put him into a country public-house 
stable and left him; and to get him out the roof of 
the building had to be pulled off. At Rawcliffe he 
was always exhibited by a groom with a ticket-of- 
leave bludgeon in his hand, and few were bold 
enough to venture into his yard.’ 

Mr. Rarey admitted that this animal, in compari- 
son with others, gave him a great deal of trouble; 
yet in a short time Cruiser, who, by the united testi- 
mony of trainers and horse-breakers, was pronounced 
an untameable devil, became one of the best taught 
and domestic of horses, would follow his teacher 
lovingly and playfully, would lie down at command, 
and, in fact, do everything required of him. 

Mr. Rarey’s great feat was the taming of that 
hitherto untameable animal the zebra, a fine specimen 
being placed at his disposal by the Royal Zoological 
Society. Mr. Rarey gave him a private lesson first. 
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When publicly introduced to the arena his fury was 
beyond description; he yelled, screamed, threw him- 
self on the ground, and lashed his heels with unin- 
termitting fury. Finally, exhausted, but not subdued, 
he was removed; but after another course of private 
instruction he was quietly ridden into the arena by 
Mr. Rarey’s groom and trotted about ‘as tame as a 
donkey,’ as the great horse-tamer remarked. 

There can be no doubt of the subduing power of 
kindness on most animals, and Mr. Edward Mayhew 
relates the following story of a ferocious horse being 
tamed by him quite unintentionally : 

‘He (Mayhew) was of middle age when he entered 
as a student at the Royal Veterinary College. His 
mind became confused by the new sort of companions 
he encountered; by the novel objects which sur- 
rounded him; and by the strange kind of knowledge 
he was expected to master. This confusion was the 
greater because previous habit had not rendered him 
familiar with horseflesh. An animal, therefore, was 
needed so that reference might be made to its body, 
for an explanation of the books which the pupil was 
expected to comprehend. At length, in the corner 
of a back yard was discovered a lonely loose-box ; 
inside there was a quadruped, and to this place the 
volume was daily taken with various morsels of bread 
or vegetable. Thus between reading, feeding, exa- 
mining, and caressing, many an afternoon was most 
pleasantly whiled away. 
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‘It was necessary to indulge in certain intimate 
familiarities—sometimes to change the position of 
the animal or to finger its lower extremities. When 
doing this the student possessed no jockeyship to 
protect himself, nor was he conscious that any pro- 
tection was necessary. He used to shut himself up 
with the companion of his studies. 

‘More than a fortnight’s leisure had been plea- 
santly occupied, when, as Mr. Mayhew was one 
afternoon stealing to the being which lightened the 
tedium of his studies, and was in the act of opening 
the door, a number of fellow-students detected him so 
engaged. “‘ Mayhew! Mayhew!” the group shouted 
as with one voice, “‘ where are you going ? Don’t open 
that door! Van Amburg is there—he’s a kicker and 
a biter! You'll be killed! Don’t open the door!” 

‘Van Amburg was the name of a thoroughbred 
racer, which had been sent to the college “ for opera- 
tion,” because of its supposed ferocity. Yet he, a 
novice, had passed many an hour in its society and 
could not have desired a more gentle companion. 
“We have often,” says Mr. Mayhew, “laid long 
together side by side ; or, as I reclined upon the straw 
reading, the head would rest upon my shoulder, while 
a full stream of fragrant warmth would salute my 
cheek. Still, such a creature, so open to advances, so 
grateful for little kindnesses, was a reputed savage! ”” 

It is possible that a horse may be reduced toa 
state of quiet obedience through fear of the conse- 
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quences of rebellion, and here is an anecdote to the 
point : 

‘Some years ago Captain , a well-known 
steeplechase rider, bought at Tattersall’s, for a very 
small sum, a magnificent horse, that no stranger in 
the yard dared approach, and which was, therefore, 
honestly put up and sold as a “man-killer.” 

‘On these propensities being explained by the 
purchaser to his head-groom, the resolute fellow 
bluntly replied that he would not at all object to take 
care of the beast provided he were allowed, “in self- 
defence, to kill or cure him;” and, accordingly, as 
soon as the homicide entered his stable, with a steady 
step, but avoiding looking into his eye, he walked up 
to him and then, not waiting for a declaration of 
war, but with a short heavy bludgeon striking the 
insides of his knees he knocked his forelegs from 
under him, and, the instant he fell, belaboured his 
head and body until the savage proprietor of both 
became so completely terrified, that he ever after- 
wards seemed almost to quail whenever his conqueror 
walked up to him.’ 

But this system certainly should not be adopted 
till the kindness that tamed the zebra has been tried. 
It sometimes happens that a so-called vicious horse 
has merely an antipathy to certain objects or indi- 
viduals. A comic case is related of how a horse was 
cured of his objection to pigs: 

‘A merchant of the name of Grant: of the Mile 
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End Road, being in want of a horse, inquired of a 
friend if he knew of a saddle-nag for sale. The reply 
of the friend was that he had one himself to dispose 
of, which he could recommend were it not for his 
unconquerable dread of swine, which rendered him 
dangerous either to ride or drive, and on which ac- 
count alone he must part with him. Mr. Grant was 
not a person to be dismayed at trifles, and was also 
possessed of much quickness of perception, as the 
sequel will prove. Under a conviction that he could 
remedy this evil, he bought the horse, whose cure he 
set about by the purchase of a sow and a large litter of 
pigs. The horse, sow, and pigs were all then turned 
together in a sort of barn stable, well littered down 
with straw, where, with the exception of giving them 
food, they were never disturbed. The snortings, 
kickings, squcakings, and gruntings were, for two 
or three days, great and continual; and the conse- 
quence was that three or four of the younglings were 
demolished; but gradually the uproar ceased, and in 
a fortnight’s time the lady mother was seen under 
the very belly of the horse, searching for the grains 
of corn left in the straw, with her progeny actively 
engaged around her.’ 

The ill-treatment a horse receives from stablemen 
sometimes makes the animal behave in a way that 
earns for it the character of vicious. A change of 
attendants or a different rider will sometimes bring 
a reform in the animal’s manners. 
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‘I had a mare that would always kick on first 
being mounted, either with a saddle, or her clothing, 
or bare-backed. She was very handsome, and a 
beautiful goer. My wife took a fancy to have her 
for her own riding, much to my alarm. However, 
the side-saddle was put on, and two men and myself 
were ready to hold her if necessary. My wife got on 
her; to our astonishment the mare walked off, and 
never then or after attempted to kick with a side- 
saddle on; but was just the same as ever whenever 
man or boy mounted her. No doubt she had been 
ill-used or played tricks with by some one of the he 
generation, but never by a woman, We must not 
¢all this vice.’ 

The man who undertakes to break or tame a 
vicious horse must not flinch from his task when 
once begun, for if the brute once finds that he can 
master the two-legged animal, man, he becomes a 
worse brute than before. The quadruped must learn 
that man is his master. 

Major H. A. Leveson, better known as the ‘Old 
Shekarry,’ was wounded and had his horse killed 
at the battle of Inkerman. While an invalid at 
Constantinople he endeavoured to purchase another 
horse to replace his slain Arab, ‘ Desert Born,’ and 
the following is his account of how he purchased and 
broke one that had proved a little too much for the 
French cavalry. Here is his account of the affair: 

‘At last, through the kindness of my friend Lieut.- 
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Colonel Magnan, of the Etat-Major of the French 
Army, I was allowed to pick one from out of a batch 
of Syrian horses intended fora regiment of dismounted 
dragoons, and went to the Daud Pacha barracks (twa 
miles out of Stamboul), where the French cavalry 
were quartered, for that purpose. I was turning 
away, not at all satisfied with their appearance, as 
they were too slight, and not of the required height 
for my purpose, when I was accosted by an officer of 
hussars, who offered to show me a magnificent horse 
that no one would buy on account of incurable vice. 
He was a Saclaye Arab, bred near Blida in Algcria, 
and bought by a colonel of cavalry for three thousand 
francs in that country; but since his arrival in 
Turkey he had manifested such vicious habits that 
his owncr had never mounted him. He was said to 
have killed one groom by jumping upon him after he 
had knocked him down with his fore-feet, to have 
bitten the chin off another, and to have half-eaten a 
maréchal-de-loqis (sergeant-major), who had attempted 
to ride him. I found him tied fore and aft by huge 
cords, besides having his head fastened with a heavy 
chain, in a small thatched mud hut about ei¢ht feet 
by seven; and even in this confined space no one 
eould appreach him, for he lashed out with his heels, 
and tried to scize any one going near him with his 
teeth. He was a beautifully-shaped animal, with a 
blood-like head, wide and deep chest, good shoulders, 
and great length between the hip-bone and the hock, 
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but in woeful condition, for he had not been groomed 
for a couple of months. I saw at once that he would 
be just the animal to suit me, if I could only gain 
the mastery over him, so I went to his owner to 
inquire the price. 

‘Although it was past mid-day, I found the gallant 
Colonel still at breakfast, of which he cordially 
invited me to partake ; and after having done justice 
to his hospitality, I broached the subject. At first 
he merely shrugged his shoulders in true Frenchman’s 
style, but finding I was really anxious to have the 
animal, he told me that he would be glad to take 
anything for him; but that he did not like to dispose 
of him to any of his friends, as he was worthless, and 
people might accuse him of selline to another a horse 
that he dared not mount himself. I soon quieted 
his scruples on that score, and for the sum of six 
hundred frances (barely the price of his freight from 
Algeria), the chestnut was mine. 

‘It soon got wind in the French camp that an 
English officer had bought le Diable Iouge, as he 
was commonly called, being a well-known desperate 
character, who had proved to be more than a match 
for all their maitres @équitation, and I had to stwud 
a good deal of badinage about my bargain; some of 
them asking me, in a rather supercilious manner, 
when I was going to mount my new purchase, advis- 
ing me when I did so to wear a couple of cuirasses, 
taking care to place one so as to cover my “head's 

: 02 
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antipodes,” as that was the part where the poor 
sergeant was principally bitten. As the Yankees 
say, “ My dander riz at thur chaff,” and rather in- 
considerately I told them that the nag had found its 
master when I bought him, and that even if he had 
thrown half the French army, and eaten them after- 
wards, I should mount him on the morrow. “ Nous 
verrons,’ was their reply, with sundry rather uncalled 
for remarks relative to the foolhardiness of English- 
men in general and myself in particular; they ex- 
pressed their belief that the equestrian performance 
would end in my being killed comme wne mouche. 

‘I received an invitation to breakfast at the 
cavalry mess the following morning, and being 
determined to accomplish what I had undertaken, 
I accepted it. ‘In for a penny in for a pound,” 
thought I, as J went to examine the animal, not 
exactly sure how I intended to begin, for Mr. Rarey’s 
system had not then come out. He was in a vile 
temper ; and notwithstanding I offered him food, and 
endeavoured to coax him to allow me to pat his neck, 
he put his ears back, drew up his lips, and attempted 
to rush at me open-mouthed if I only made a motion 
as if to approach him. I must confess that for a few 
minutes I was quite at a nonplus, for there seemed 
no probability of either getting a saddle on him or a 
bridle in his mouth. At last a happy thought struck 
me, and I wert home to make preparations. I was 
still weak, having hardly got over the effects of my 
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wounds ; still, after my tall talk, it would not do 
to let the Frenchmen crow, and the next morning 
saw me clad in leathers and boots, riding towards 
the Daud Pacha Barracks, not very comfortable or 
sanguine of success, but determined to try it on 
cotite que cote. A couple of Turkish soldiers, who 
acted as my grooms, carried a couple of strong ropes, 
a koorgee, or Indian-felt saddle, and a bridle fitted 
with an Arab bit, having a ring fastened to the end 
of the curb, which goes over the lower jaw and gives 
considerable additional purchase. Just before I sat 
down to breakfast I sent my ‘‘chaoush” (Turkish 
sergeant) to the commandant of the Turkish troops, 
near at hand, with a request for a fatigue party of 
twenty men, provided with spades and pickaxes, and 
on their arrival I informed the company that I was 
going to mount my new purchase, but that if any 
gentleman would like to take precedence in the affair 
I would be only too happy to cede him the honour. 
“ They were all backward in coming forward,” as the 
Game Chicken exclaimed when no one would try a 
round with him, and two or three tried to dissuade 
me from the attempt; but my mind was made up, 
and after breakfast I went down to the stable, accom- 
panied by a crowd of officers and men. 

‘I first directed the “Buono Johnnies” to take 
off the roof, and then to break down the upper part 
of the wall ull round, until it was only four feet and 
a half high, which operation was soon done. I then 
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took two ropes, and throwing them lasso-fashion 
over the horse’s head, I fastened them right and left 
to pickets strongly driven in the ground. When 
this was done I threw a blanket over his eyes to 
prevent him seeing what was going on, and then 
passing a long strip of canvas over his loins and 
pegging it down stronely on each side so as to pre- 
vent his moving about, J quietly cut the hobbles 
fastening his heels and fetlocks, and then made the 
Turks fill up the whole stable with sand, covering 
him up to the depth of nearly four feet. He was 
extremely restive when the first few shovelfuls were 
thrown in; but finding his head securely fastened, 
and perhaps feeling frightened at being blindfolded, 
he remained tolerably passive, althongh he showed 
his temper by continually grinding his teeth. When 
I saw hin so completely buried that there was no 
chance of his being able to extricate himself, I took 
the strip of canvas from off his loins and uncovered 
his eyes, when he began to make violent efforts in 
order to free himself, but it was all in vain; like 
Samson in the hands of the Philistines when his 
head was shorn, his strength had departed from 
him, and after a few ‘desperate struggles he became 
exhausted, and lay still, bathed in perspiration. 
‘During his attempts to free himself I remained 
by his side, caressing him whilst quiet, and rating 
him when heeshowed temper; and after some time 
had elapsed he allowed me to handle his head as if 
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he had become more resigned to his fate. Round 
his neck I fastened a collar formed of pieces of wood 
tied together, so as to prevent him getting his head 
round and laying hold of my legs when mounted, a 
pleasant little pastime I heard he sometimes indulged 
in. Then I put on the saddle and fastened the girths 
and surcingle by scraping away the sand from under 
his belly, after which, with a good deal of coaxing 
and caressing, [ managed to slip on the bridle, as 
well as a twitch over his nose, to use in case he again 
became obstreperous, and arming myself with a foil 
lent me by one of the officers present, no riding-whip 
being at hand, I jumped upon his back, getting on 
and off several times, to show that I had no in- 
tention of hurting lim. All was now ready, and I 
gradually liberated lis head from the cords which 
fastened it on either side, caressing hin as I did so, 
and I was glad to see that he did not show any 
wickedness further than putting back his ears. 

‘T again mounted him, and now gave orders to 
the Turks to pick the walls down and clear away 
the sand, which was soon done. It was an anxious 
moment; but at last he was free, and with au bound 
like an antelope cleared the débris of the stable 
and scoured across the plain amid the shouts of the 
French soldiers and the ejaculations of the Turks. 
Once firmly seated on his back, I did not care for 
the issue, and felt at home in the matter. He tried 
a few times to unseat me by rearing, plunging, and 
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buck-jumping ; but finding that he could not suc- 
ceed, and only drew punishment upon himself, for I 
gave him the spur pretty liberally, besides applying 
the foil sharply to his flanks when he did not obey, 
he gave up the contest, and I felt that I had obtained 
the mastery over him. 

‘IT gave him a brisk canter a few minutes just to 
try his paces, and then pulled up and walked, as I 
thought he went as if rather groggy from his late 
violent exertions. I rode for a couple of hours 
amongst the dark cypress-groves that overshadow 
the Turkish cemeteries that extend for some miles out 
of Stamboul, and he did not attempt to show any 
temper; so I rode hiwn back to the French camp, 
feeling rather proud of my conquest, for he was once 
more rendered subservient to hismaster, man. Sub- 
sequently, by dint of paticnce and kind treatment, he 
forgot all his vice, and became extremely docile and 
gentle, doing me good service, and amply repaying 
the trouble I had taken with him.’ 

In Australia horses occasionally break away from 
their owners and take to the bush, where they in- 
crease and multiply. Of course as soon as it becomes 
known that a ‘ mob’ of wild horses have established 
themselves in any part of the Australian plains or 
forests near a settlement, the settler endeavours to 
catch them, not only for the sake of increasing his 
stock, but because these wild ones decoy away the 
tame ones. In the more settled parts wild horses 
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are rare, but in the wilder parts there are plenty of 
wild and half-wild horses. 

‘From the mode of life the half-wild bush-horses 
of Australia lead, unaccustomed to the hand of man, 
and not dependent upon him for food, they learn to 
look upon him with alarm and suspicion, and it re- 
quires some manceuvring to approach them without 
creating a premature panic. On the approach of a 
horseman one or two on the outside sound an alarm 
and make off towards the rest, who thereupon rush 
together and a general concentration takes place. 
It is a fine sight to see a herd of these horses, of 
every size, uge, and colour, mustering in this manner 
from hill and valley, as if by common consent. 
Though physically very powerful, they assume no 
threatening aspect; their safety les in their speed; 
and as they eye the suspicious object their meaning 
is obvious. ‘They say, as plainly as looks and ges- 
tures can say, “ Now, what do you want? If you 
are a stranger, pass on quietly ; but if you are fora 
gallop we are quite ready to try of what mettle that 
horse of yours is made.”’’ 

Occasionally the stallions become vicious, and 
will not hesitate to attack a horseman if he ventures 
too near their herd, laying back their ears and 
charging him open-mouthed; this, however, is of 
rare occurrence. A more common though less 
natural habit is that of destroying foals. This is a 
ruinous vice and most unaccountable. Horses that 
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acquire it are removed at once from the pastures ; 
but they cannot always be detected, the native dog 
and other causes being often wrongfully suspected 
in the first instance. I knewa stock-owner in one of 
the southern districts who kept a numerous herd of 
mares, amongst which he had lately introduced a 
promising horse; some months afterwards he visited 
his station, when he made the usual inquiries of his 
stock-keeper concerning the state of his stud, and 
was informed that, owing to a drought, they were all 
rather thin, except the new horse, whose condition 
was excellent; ‘and,’ added the man, ‘it’s no 
wonder, for he eats all the fouls;’ and, in short, it 
turned out, to the dismay of the proprictor, that, 
although he had not actually eaten, yet he had 
destroyed, all that he could Jay hold of, which did 
not except many. 

This extraordinary propensity is usually peculiar 
to horses which have long been running at large; 
but this is not always the case, for I remember a 
remarkable instance of it in an animal that was 
constantly worked. He was tethered in his owner’s 
paddock, when a man, leading a large Clydesdale mare 
and her young foal, passed within reach of his rupe ; 
the horse, seeing the young foal within the length of 
his tether, immediately seized him, threw him down 
and would have killed him ina very short time, had it 
not been fora lucky thought which struck the groom, 
who, guessing from the violent efforts made by the 
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mare to break away that she would best defend her 
offspring, slipped the halter from her head, when she 
attacked the enemy with such fury that she beat him 
off and saved her foal from the jaws of destruction. 

The wild horses of America, both North and 
South, are descended from those imported by the 
first Spanish settlers on the continent. Having en- 
joyed freedom for generations, they are exceedingly 
wild, and fly from the sight of man; but, being fine 
animals and very hardy, they are much sought after, 
and, when caught, soon become docile. These wild 
horses are found in Mexico and the southern of the 
United States, as well as in Chili, Peru, and the vast 
plains of Paraguay and Patagonia, the reputed land 
of giants. 

In Chili the wild horses are captured and broken 
in the following manner : 

‘A party of four or five horsemen, with about 
twenty dogs, were seen formed in an extended cres- 
cent, driving the wild horses towards the river with 
shouts. All were armed with the lasso, which was 
swinging over their heads to be in readiness to entrap 
the first that attempted to break through the gra- 
dually contracting segment; the dogs serving with 
the riders to head the horses in. They continued to 
advance, when suddenly a horse with furious speed 
broke the line, passing near one of the horsemen, and 
for a moment it was thought he had escaped; the 
next he was jerked round with a force that seemed 
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sufficient to have broken his neck, the horseman 
having, the moment the lasso was thrown, turned 
round, and braced himself for the shock. The 
captured horse now began to rear and plunge furi- 
ously to effect his escape. After becoming somewhat 
worn out, he was suffered to run, and again suddenly 
checked. This was repeated several times, when 
another plan was adopted. The dogs were set on 
him, and off he went at full run in the direction of 
another horseman, who threw the lasso to entangle 
his legs, and precipitate him to the ground. The 
dogs again roused him, when he again started, and 
was in like manner brought to a stand; after several 
trials he became completely exhausted and subdued, 
when he stood perfectly still, and allowed his captors 
to lay hands upon him. The shouts of the men, the 
barking of the dogs, and the scampering of the 
horses, made the whole scene quite exciting.’ 

The following account is given by Mr. Darwin of 
the method of horse-breaking used by the Guachos 
of Chili and adjoining countries of South America: 

‘A troop of young horses is driven into the corral, 
or large enclosure of stakes, and the door is shut. 
We will suppose that one man alone has to catch and 
mount a horse which as yet had never felt bridle or 
saddle. I conceive, except by a Guacho, such a feat 
would be utterly impracticable. The Guacho picks 
out a full-grown colt, and,as the beast rushes round 
the circus, he throws his lasso so as to catch both the 
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fore-legs ; instantly the horse rolls over with a heavy 
shock, and, whilst struggling on the ground, the 
Guacho, holding the lasso tight, makes a circle, so as 
to catch one of the hind-legs just beneath the fetlock, 
and draws it close to the two front; he then hitches 
the lasso, so that the three legs are bound together; 
then, sitting on the horse’s neck, he fixes a strong 
bridle without a bit to the lower jaw; this he does 
by passing a narrow thong through the eyeholes at 
the end of the reins, and several times round both 
jaw and tongue. The two front legs are now tied 
closely together with a strong leather thong fastened 
by a slip-knot, the lasso which bound the three legs 
together being then loosed; the horse then rises with 
difficulty. The Guacho, now holding fast the bridle 
fixed to the lower jaw, leads the horse outside the 
eorral. If a second man is present (otherwise the 
trouble is much greater) he holds the animal’s head 
whilst the other puts on the horse-cloths and saddle, 
and girths the whole together. During this opera- 
tion the horse, from dread and astonishment at being 
thus bound round the waist, throws himself over and 
over again on the ground, and, till beaten, is unwill- 
ing to rise. At last, when the saddling is finished, 
the poor animal can hardly breathe from fear, and is 
white with foam and sweat. ‘The man now prepares 
to mount by pressing heavily on the stirrup, so that 
the horse may not lose its balance; and at the 
moment he throws his leg over the animal’s back he 
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pulls the slip-knot, and the beast is free. The horse, 
wild with dread, gives a few most violent bounds, 
and then starts off at full gallop: when quite ex- 
hausted, the man, by patience, brings him back to the 
corral, where, reeking hot and scarcely alive, tne poor 
beast is let free.’ 

The Patagonian Indians pride themselves on their 
horsemanship, and, generally speaking, believe them- 
selves the finest equestrians and horse-breakers in 
the world; and they are very good ones. But occa- 
sionally a stranger gets among them, and shows them 
that the art of riding is not confined to their country. 
Captain Chaworth Musters, R.N., spent a consider- 
able time among the Patagonians, and being a first- 
class horseman, volunteered to break one of their 
horses. His account is this: 

‘Conde’s stepfather, generally known as Paliki, 
had a three-year-old iron gray, a very fine animal, 
tied up ready to be mounted for the first time. 
Paliki entered our toldo (tent) to borrow my girth, 
and chaffed me, asking me if I would venture to 
‘“domar” (break) him. Orkeke (the chief with whom 
Mr. Musters lived) seconded the proposal, and having 
stripped off mantle and boots, I proceeded to take 
the lazo and reins, and mount. The instant he felt 
the unwonted encumbrance he buck-jumped for 
several yards, finally jumping into the middle of the 
brook, and nearly losing his footing. I spurred him 
out, and once on the bank he commenced to whirl 
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round and round like a teetotum. At last I got his 
head straight, and after a few more buck-jumps, he 
went off at racing speed, urged by whip and spur. 
After a stretching gallop of three miles, I rode him 
quietly back, now and again turning him to accustom 
him to the bridle-thong, but not venturing to feel 
his mouth, and then brought him up to the toldo 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. Orkeke ex- 
pressed great surprise, and wanted to know where I 
learned to “domar”; and the gratified owner in- 
sisted on presenting me with a piece of tobacco.’ 

A very rough kind of discipline was that to which 
the Hon. C. A. Murray subjected an unbroken horse 
on the North American prairies : 

‘My companion V—-’s Pawnee horse was 
brought up to him by an Indian leading it with a 
strong laryctte; but as soon as he approached the 
animal snorted, reared, kicked, and showed every 
sien of spite and anger. If V—— came near it in 
front, it would run at him with its teeth; and if 
behind, lashed the air with a pair of very active 
heels. Not being a practised horseman, V—— could 
not creep behind the animal and spring on it, or 
perform any sunilar equestrian manceuvre; aud I, 
having already mounted my roan, could see that the 
Indians were beginning to make signs to each other, 
and to laugh at our predicament. 

‘Knowing how dangerous it is.among these 
people to allow yourself to be a subject of ridicule, I 
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told V--— to ride my horse, and I would see what 
I could make of his wild beast. Accordingly, I took 
my cudgel in my hand, and walked towards him in 
front, telling the Indian by signs to hold on to the 
laryette. As I approached he snuffed and snorted 
as he had done to V——; and when he thought I 
was near enough, jumped forward to seize me with 
his teeth; but I saluted him with a heavy blow on 
the head with my cudgel, and, finding that it checked 
him, I repeated the application. He appeared 
stunned and stupefied for a moment, so I jumped on 
him, and telling the Indian to let go, gave the word 
to march. For the first few minutes I continued to 
belabour my unruly steed with the cudgel, and ac- 
companied every blow with a loud, rough ejaculation, 
in order that he might Iearn to know my voice. 
Before I had long treated his ribs to the same whole- 
some discipline that his head had undergone he 
appeared to be quite humbled and docile, so I rode 
quietly on with the party ; and whenever he showed 
symptoms of resuming his pranks, I had only to call 
to him in the same tone as before, and he returned 
to a sense of duty.’ 

* The horses of the Indians in America, of the 
Guachos, and of various other uncivilised or only 
half-civilised people, are unshod. Shoeing in Eng- 
land is sometimes a difficult matter, so here is a 
sketch of how it is, or was, accomplished in the 
German duchy of Nassau. 
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‘In passing the shop of a blacksmith, who lived 
opposite to the Golden Kettle, the manner in which 
he tackled and shod a vicious horse always amused 
me. On the outside wall of the house two rings 
were firmly fixed, to one of which the head of the 
patient was lashed close to the ground; the hind 
foot to be shod, stretched out to the utmost extent 
of the leg, was then secured to the other ring about 
five feet high by a cord which passed through a 
cloven hitch fixed to the root of the poor creature’s 
tail. The hind foot was consequently higher than 
the head; indeed, it was exalted, and pulled so 
heavily at the tail that the animal seemed to be quite 
anxious to keep his other foot on terra firma. With 
one hoof in the heavens it did not suit him to kick; 
with his nose pointing to the infernal regions he 
could not conveniently rear ; and as the devil himself 
was apparently pulling at his tail, the horse at last 
gave up the point, and quietly submitted to be 
shod.’ 

But, after all, this chapter cannot be better ended 
than by reiterating that kindness and firmness com- 
bined are the best qualifications for a horse-breaker. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


FEATS OF HORSEMANSHIP: IN THE RIDING SCHOOL 
AND OUT OF IT. 


WuHeEn one has learned to ride well it is astonishing 
to find how much can be done on the back of a 
good, well-broken horse. Turpin’s ride to York is 
often spoken of as an instance of good horsemanship 
and of endurance on the part of the animal, but 
modern researches have shown pretty conclusively 
that Turpin never did anything of the kind. An- 
other man did accomplish that great ride, however, 
and the fact is thus related in All the Year Round, 
under the title of ‘Old Stories Re-told ’ :— 

‘The myth is founded on a real incident. In 
1676 one Nicks, a robber haunting the road between 
Chatham and London, to rob sailors returning to 
town with their pay and Kentish traders on their 
way to London, plundered a traveller at four o’clock 
in the morning on the slope of Gadshill, the spot 
immortalised by Shakespeare, and for ever associated 
with Falstaff’g delightful poltroonery. Being on a 
blood mare, a splendid bay, Nicks determined to 
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prove an alibi in case of danger. He rode off 
straight to Gravesend; there, detained an hour 
waiting for a boat, he prudently baited his horse; 
then, crossing the water, he dashed across Essex, 
full tilt to Chelmsford, rested half-an-hour and gave 
his horse some balls. Then he mounted, and flashed 
on to Bramborough, Bocking, and Wetherfield, fast 
across the downs to Cambridge, quick, by by-roads 
and across country, he slipped past Godmanchester 
and Huntingdon to Fenny Stratford, where he baited 
the good mare and took a quick half-hour’s slecp. 
Then once more along the north road till the cathe- 
dral grew up over the horizon, larger —larger, and 
whiz—he darted through York Gate. In an instant 
he had led the jaded mare into an inn stable, 
snapped up some food, tossed off some generous life- 
giving wine, and in a fresh dress—say, green velvet 
and gold lace—strolled out gay and calm to the 
Bowling-green, then full of company. The lord 
mayor of the city happening to be there, Nicks 
sauntered up to him and asked him the hour. “A 
quarter to eight.” “ Your most obedient.””’ When 
Nicks was apprehended and tried for the Gadshill 
robbery, the prosecutor swore to the man, the place, 
and the hour; but Nicks brought the Lord Mayor 
of York to prove an alibi, and the jury, disbelieving 
in Sir Boyle Roche’s bird anywhere out of Ireland, 
acquitted the resolute and sagacious thtef.’ 

But our object in this chapter is to present the: 
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reader with anecdotes of skilful riding rather than 
endurance on the part of either man or horse. 
Circus-riders acquire a particular kind of skill, fox- 
hunters acquire another kind, and soldiers are drilled 
into a certain dexterity of riding quite different from 
the other two. 

Circus-riders have to begin early in life, and out 
of the youngsters who make a beginning there are 
few that get beyond mediocrity, and many of them 
gradually sink till they become tent men or stable- 
men. Of course, circus horses must be carefully 
trained as well as their riders; but any one who has 
been to the ‘ Military Tournaments’ of the last two 
or three years, and seen the ‘ Musical Ride’ of the 
Life Guards, and other feats of horsemanship per- 
formed by non-commissioned officers and men of our 
cavalry, must admit there are some splendid riders 
in the army. The way the horse would he down 
and form a bulwark for the soldier to fire his carbine 
and perform other military exercises over its body 
has always excited a great deal of interest. But 
the French are not far behind our men in the 
riding school, if they are in the open, as the follow- 
ing description of some of their evolutions will 
show : 

‘In 1865, when present at the opening of a 
French horse-show, in the Palace of Industry in the 
Char s Elystes, a troop of pupils of the cavalry 
schc: «f{ Saumur appeared in the arena, dressed in 
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the style of Lonis XV. with small three-cornered 
hats with ostrich plumes, green and gold coats, 
white leather breeches, and black boots, mounted on 
well-bred horses. They commenced by drawing up 
in a line, at foot-pace passaging (moving sideways) 
in front of the Emperor’s box, each man as he passed 
saluting by raising his plumed hat; the horses 
keeping an exact line, every foot rising along the 
line at the same moment—a performance I had 
often seen attempted at professional hippodromes, 
but never with horses so fine or men so admirably 
trained. Other feats followed, the least successful 
of which was the leaping of low hurdles. After this 
very pretty exhibition, the troop retired, and pre- 
sently returned, mounted on fat Norman horses, 
with buckskin demi-piqued saddles, without stirrups, 
their manes plaited with ribbons, their tails plaited 
and tied on one side; in a word, an exact reproduc- 
tion of the horses and pupils of the Marquis of 
Neweastle. After saluting the Emperor they pro- 
ceeded to execute ballotades, caprioles, and other 
tricks. In a ballotade the horse jumps off the 
ground bending both knees and houghs, and showing 
his hind shoes without kicking out. In the capriole 
the horse does the same, and kicks out with both 
hind-legs.’ 

Hunting-men of course have not, as a general 
rule, been through military schoolss nevertheless 
they can, on occasion, make a very pretty display of 
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riding. They at all events know how to stick to 
their saddles, how to fall off when necessary, and 
how to guide an! humour a high-spirited horse in 
the midst of a crowd. As an instance of what de- 
termined hunting-men can do the following anecdote 
is related : 

‘When in the year 1815 Blucher arrived in 
London and drove at once to Carlton House, I was 
one of a few out of an immense concourse of horse- 
men who accompanied his carriage from Shooter’s 
Hill, riding on each side. Spite of all obstacles we 
forced our way through the Horse Guards gates and 
the troop of guardsmen ; in like manner through the 
light cavalry and the gate at Carlton House, as well 
as the posse of constables in the courtyard, and 
drove our horses up the flight of stone steps into 
the saloon, though the guards, beef-eaters and con- 
stables arrayed themselves against the irruption of 
Cossacks, and actually came to the charge. The 
Prince, however, in the noblest manner waved his 
hand, and we were allowed to form a circle round 
the Regent while Blucher had the blue ribbon placed 
on his shoulders and was assisted to rise by the 
Prince in the most dignified manner. His Royal 
Highness then slightly acknowledged our presence, 
we backed to the door and got down the steps again 
with only one accident, that arising from a horse, 
which, on being urged forward, took a leap down 
the whole flicht of stairs.’ 
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Turning from civilised Europe to the semi- 
barbarous people of the world we find that: 

‘The Mexicans and South Americans are all 
good riders, and they constantly perform feats of 
horsemanship which would do credit to the Bedouins 
themselves. It is a common amusement for them to 
turn a horse at full speed upon a point designated 
by a blanket ; they will charge a solid rampart with 
the rapidity of lightning, and stop so suddenly that 
the feet of the horse will exactly touch the wall. 
For a small wager some have been known to rush at 
a cliff, rear their horse’s fore-legs in the air, so that 
they would for a moment tremble over the dread 
precipice, and then whirl round into safety. The 
Arabs, to show Layard (the explorer of Nineveh) 
their great estimation of his person, on one occa- 
sion amused themselves by similar equestrian feats. 
They would gallop off to a distance, put their lances 
at rest, and then make deliberately for his head. 
The compliment consisted in stopping the charger 
suddenly short so that the spear-point would just 
touch his face. He naively adds that his life would 
have been sacrificed if the well-trained steeds had 
made the slightest false step, or by any inequality 
in the ground disappointed the expectations of their 
masters. But the feat which shows most completely 
the high training of the horse is that which Darwin 
saw performed in Chili many years ago. The rider 
held the reins loosely in his left hand and dashed at 
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full speed up to a post previously prepared, and 
made the horse execute a complete wheel round it, 
while, with his right arm extended at full length, 
he kept one finger just touching the post. Having 
completed the circuit, a demi-volte was executed, the 
reins were transferred to the right hand, and with- 
out pause the horse wheeled round the post in the 
opposite direction, the rider keeping a finger of the 
other hand in contact with it.’ 

The Oriental nations, Moors, Turks, Egyptians 
and Persians, are good horsemen, and once on the 
back of a horse, it is not easy for the animal to dis- 
lodge his rider if he chances to be tolerably well 
schooled in riding. His late Majesty George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, witnessed a specimen of 
Egyptian horsemanship, which is thus described by 
one who was present :— 

‘On the 10th of November, 1803, a grand enter- 
tainment was given to his Excellency Elfi Bey, and a 
number of other distinguished visitors, by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. The conversation 
turning upon the very excellent equestrian powers of 
the Mamelukes and Turks, the Prince said: ‘*I have 
now in my stud an Egyptian horse so wild and un- 
governable that he will dismount the best horseman 
in Elfi Bey’s retinue.”” The Bey replied in Italian 
to the Prince: “I shall gratify your Royal High- 
ness’s curiosity, to-morrow.” An appointment con- 
sequently took place next day at two o’clock in the 
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Prince of Wales’s riding-house, Pall Mall, when the 
Bey, accompanied by Colonel Moore, his interpreter, 
and Mahomet Aga, his principal officer, a young man 
of apparently great agility, entered the riding-house 
where the Prince and his royal brothers waited, 
attended by several noblemen, to witness the man- 
agement of the horse, which never before could be 
ridden by anybody. One of the Mameluke’s saddles 
being fixed by the grooms, the animal was led out of 
the stable into the riding-house, in so rampant and 
unmanageable a state that every one present con- 
cluded that no one would ever attempt to mount him. 
There was never a greater model of equine beauty ; 
he was spotted like a leopard, and his eyes were so 
fiery and enraged as to indicate the greatest danger 
to any one who dared to mount him. Being led 
round the boundary, Mahomet Aga made a spring, 
seized him by the reins, and in an instant vaulted on 
the back of the animal, which, finding itself encum- 
bered by a burden that it had never before felt, and 
goaded by the tightness of the Egyptian saddle, gave 
loose to his passion, and in the height of his ferocity 
plunged, but in vain, in every direction. The Mame- 
luke kept his seat during this outbreak of temper for 
more than twenty minutes, to the utter astonishment 
of the Prince and every beholder: at last the ap- 
parently ungovernable animal was reduced to so 
tame a state as to yield to the contrql of the rider. 
The Prince expressed himself highly gratified, and 
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greatly complimented the officer on his equestrian 
skill.’ 

The wild and semi-wild horses of Australia have 
already been mentioned. Their riders, the stock- 
keepers, are good horsemen, though perhaps not up 
to the tricks just described. They are fine rough- 
riders, however; and they had need be, for chasing the 
wild horses in Australia is a most exciting and dan- 
gerous pastime, as the following account proves. A 
wild black stallion that had coaxed away several 
mares from a sheep-run was to be captured, and this 
was the way in which it was done: 

‘Our search commenced in a heavily-timbered 
flat, which gradually sloped down to a running 
stream, swollen by recent rains, beyond which, in a 
succession of rocky ridges, rose a range of mountains, 
with stony inaccessible peaks, where the winter snow 
long rests, the sides by turns bare and dark with 
forests and matted brush, divided by deep ravines, 
carved out by floods. It was at a spring in this flat 
that Long Peter, while cutting out some wild honey 
with a black, had caught sight of the wild horse. 

‘It had been arranged that Charley, whose nag 
was a fast but not a lasting one, should take up the 
running as soon as he came in sight of our prey and 
keep as close to the best horse—the black stallion, if 
possible—as he could. John was to follow, keeping 
Charley just in sight and pushing to the left or right, 
as occasion might require. Robert and Philip were 
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to take up the running as soon as the first two were 
blown, and I was to act under their orders. Three 
distinct cracks of aewhip were to be a signal for 
pushing on, while the same signal was to be con- 
tinually repeated when the thicket closed the view, 
in order that we might follow the right track. “ And 
mind, Barnard,” said Robert to me, “ keep sight of 
us, but don’t press your horse in going over difficult 
eround, trust all to him; and if you get lost, give 
him his head, and he will take you to some stockman’s 
hut, as he knows every one on these mountains. And 
now look to your girths, and take up your stirrups 
two holes, for if we find here we shall have to ride 
like the devil.” 

‘ Having thus prepared, we spread in a half-circle 
and paced slowly through the forest, with our eyes 
on the ground. Huge trunks of fallen trees in 
various stages of decay, and deep pits where the 
roots had been torn up, crossed our path in every 
direction. But my horse twisted by, or leaped over, 
these obstacles with a perfection of instinct that left 
me nothing to do but preserve my seat, and keep a 
look-out worthy of my apprenticeship as a bushman. 

‘ Half-an-hour elapsed and no sign of anything, 
when a low whistle from Philip brought us to a halt. 
We pressed towards him. He had dismounted, and 
pointed to the fresh tracks of several unshod horses, 
among which that of a foul was visible. With signs 
he bade us follow, and marched on foot, leading his 
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horse, with his eyes on the ground, noting every sign. 
At some richer herbage he stopped, passed his hand 
over it, and gathered up a tuft of grass. “They are 
close by,” he whispered; “this is fresh cropped, and 
damp from a horse’s mouth.” ‘‘ Mount, then,” said 
Dawood; ‘they will be drinking at the Black Swan 
water-hole; give them «few moments to fill them- 
selves, and then, Charley, don’t spare your old horse; 
the black is worth a hundred of him. Let’s make a 
circuit beyond Paddy Ryan’s pool, and then ride up 
the bed of the creek.” 

‘Charley nodded without answering, for he was 
just letting out his girths a hole, thinking he had 
hauled them too tight. For my part, I was red and 
pale by turns; my teeth chattered as they used to at 
the side of the gorse covers. 

‘We started, reached the running water, slid into 
it at one of the cattle-runs, and rode up, splash, 
splash, in Indian file. There had been a good deal 
of rain the week before, and the snow had melted on 
the top of the mountain range, so that the stream, 
which since I have seen scarcely sufficient to chain 
the water-holes with a thin thread, rose to our horses’ 
bellies, and rattled past drowning the sound of our 
cavalcade, until, rounding a miniature promontory, 
our leader halted and held up his hand. Looking 
through a clump of bush, we could see the black 
stallion standing up to his knees in a pool, drinking, 
snorting, and pawing the water into foam—a splendid 
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picture of beauty and strength. As he was turned 
from us we could just see his small ears peeping 
above a mane that descended on both sides his mas- 
sive, arching neck, down to his knees, as from time 
to time he shook it, and played with two mares, a 
gray and a chestnut, which drank and meekly admired 
their lord from a little distance, while another black 
mare moved slowly up a cattle path towards the 
mountains, with a yearling colt trotting at her heels. 
Charley had to get clear from the spreading branches 
of a fallen tree before he could be seen. The stallion 
looked up as a bough cracked loudly, and Charley’s 
horse appeared within twenty yards; then, turning, 
he stared fora moment with his fierce, fiery eyes 
through his wet, hanging locks, and with a shrill 
neigh of warning that re-echoed from the mountains 
like the voices of a hundred horses, the steed of 
steeds dashed up the breast of a precipitous mountain 
track, followed by the black mare, the others flying 
in an opposite direction. At the same moment 
Charley’s spurs were dashed into his horse’s sides, 
his head turned up a shorter and easier exit from 
the stream, and quick as thought he was at speed, 
thundering and rolling down stones and gravel upon 
us. More leisurely we followed; the hunter and the 
hunted disappeared behind the first hill, to reappear 
almost immediately on a narrow path worn by wild 
cattle along the mountain side—a gloxious, frightful 
sight. But we neither saw nor felt any danger. 
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‘« Hold hard, and sit back, Armorer,”’ was all I 
heard from Robert, as we rushed away, our eyes 
fixed on the flying stallion. Scarcely did I notice 
then the broken chasms, the huge boulders, the 
narrow, crumbling rocks, over which, goat-like, my 
horse made his way. Mad with excitement, on we 
bounded, where a stumble would have been certain 
death. At length, at a wave of the hand from 
Robert, turning to a more circuitous and safer path, 
T lost sight of my companions, and, pulling on my 
horse at a slow trot, I crowned the heights and came 
upon a low level green gorge of galloping ground, 
where [rejoined Paginton and Robert, and could see 
Charley and John just disappearing round a bend. 
Pressing on steadily over turf, level as a bowling 
green, no doubt the bed of some primeval water- 
course, we again caught sight of the stallion, Char- 
ley’s mare at his quarters, seemingly almost within 
reach of the glorious beast. Presently the gorge 
began to close up; a solid wall of rock, higher than 
a cathedral tower, lcomed before us. ‘“ Hurrah, 
hurrah!” I shouted. ‘ He’s pounded! ” 

‘< Hold your tongue!” cried Robert. “ You'll 
need breath before night. There’s a road to the 
bottom that will make us sweat before we’ve done.” 
Presently we saw the dark shadow of a horse and 
horseman appear for an instant on a crag above us, 
as he emerged from a narrow defile, which under the 
wall of solid rock wound from the gorge along which 
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we had been racing. As we turned into the defile 
the smooth ground ceased, and we rattled over a 
mere sheep-track against the breast of the mountain. 
We saw the stallion disappearing far above us over 
the crest of the mountain, and could hear Charley’s 
signal of distress. Philip pushed on, crying, “ Save 
your horse, Armorer, till you get to good ground.” 
And in a few minutes I was alone, but soon overtook 
Charley, whose horse had fallen at a tree, and did 
not seem much inclined to get up again. He waved 
his whip, and I trotted slowly on, doubting if I should 
see anything more of the stallion or the party. At 
length I reached the top, and hearing a “‘ coo-ey-ing,”’ 
I made towards a cattle-track, and found Robert 
waiting for me. 

‘“T see,” said he, “that the black horse will 
make for the flats below; at the next turn we can see 
for miles, so you will be sure to hit him off if your 
Wallaby’s wind holds out, and Paginton does not 
manage him before he gets down, which I don’t think 
he will without your help.” 

‘This speech gave me new heart. I took a pull 
at my little horse, touched him with the spur, and 
found him strong and full of pace. At length we 
crowned the crest of the dividing range, and paused 
for a moment before descending the steep gulf that 
offered the only path downwards. From below rose 
through the silent air, from time to time, the distant 
reports of the stock-whips, re-echoing from the 
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basalt rocks louder and louder, and then dying 
away. 

‘These sounds, and the sight of the boundless 
plain, half-maddened me. I dashed down the steep 
watercourse, my horse bounding like a deer from 
boulder to boulder. “On!” I cried, “on, Rob!” 
“‘ Steady, steady!” shouted my Australian friend, in 
a clear, calm voice of command, “or you'll kill your 
horse if you don’t break your neck.’ Weare sure of 
him now, if you will only save up your impatience a 
little longer. Pull up, Barnard, this moment, and 
follow me.” There was no disobeying common-sense 
and command together. He then took the lead, and 
leaning back on the saddle till my head nearly 
touched the horse’s counter, leaving the reins loose, 
leaping, standing, now walking, now gently trotting, 
I followed the best bushman in the colony. 

‘Robert’s consummate bushmanship led him the 
true course, even when we were going fastest; every 
cattle-track was familiar to him. At length we 
cleared the broken path, and from a sort of green 
plateau caught another glimpse of the plain below. 

‘<< Now,” said Robert, “‘ you can’t miss your way; 
keep to the left a little—Pll to the right, and we 
shall have him between us, for Phil and John must 
be beat by this time. Your path is short and easy, 
give your horse a moment to wind, then don’t spare 
him.” So sayjng, and with a wave of his whip, he 
turned short to the right, and dashed down towards 
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the plain. Then I gave my nag his head, and started 
once more. Before I had cantered a hundred yards 
Wallaby turned sharply, pushed through some thick 
brushwood, tearing one leg of my trousers to tatters, 
and came upon a cattle-track which soon brought me 
to a road of nature’s making. I then reached a belt 
of forest that divided me from the plain, through 
which my horse brought me on the glorious grassy 
desert just in time to see in the horizon Philip 
and John waving their hats to Robert, who about a 
quarter of a mile on my right was taking up the 
running. 

‘“ Hurrah, hurrah! ” 

“<“ Yoicks! Tally-ho! Hark forward, away!” 
Standing up in my stirrups, my eyes fixed upon 
the speck which instinct told me was our chase, I 
bounded along over the sward. Very soon the black 
stallion showed nearer and nearer; he still made a 
good fight, and struggled bravely, but at three- 
quarter speed I gained on him at every stride.’ Now, 
sure of my prey, 1 gave vent to my pent-up feelings. 
I screamed, shouted, and waved my cap as though I 
had been cheering on a pack of hounds, running in 
view. 

‘Robert, sparing neither whip nor spur, was 
seeking to weary him out, by heading him again and 
again; but his own steed was done, and he beckoned 
me on just as the good chestnut stumbled and rolled 
over like a log. “All right,” cried he, standing 

. 
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over his beaten horse, “push on, Barnard; now’s 
your time.” So TI left him. In five minutes I found 
I could ride round the wild horse, so I pressed on 
him constantly. At every wave of my whip he 
doubled like a beaten hare, but showed his tecth 
when [I headed him, and glared with fiery eyes that 
showed it would not be safe to come to close quar- 
ters. Thus pressing and doubling we carried on for 
some miles, until the stallion’s pace became a trot, 
and sometimes a walk, but stil], whenever I neared 
him, he showed dangerous fight. While doubting 
how to end the conflict, I saw something looming in 
the distance that proved to be a lot of tame stock 
horses driven by a boy towards a neighbouring 
station. The boy—a true cornstalk—saw how the 
game stood, pushed on to join me, and together, 
one on euch side, we dashed, shouting and lashing 
at the stallion. His tail shivering, his sides heaving 
he vainly tried to escape a fresh horse and rider; 
wherever he bounded we followed, and before he 
knew where he was, had him entangled in the mob 
of tame ones. This done, I shouted “ Victory !”— 
young Cornstalk something more homely and ener- 
getic—and then, flogging, hurrying, trampling in a 
cloud of dust, we drove the lot pell-mell into a stock- 
yard. The slip rails were closed in an instant, and 
the black stallion, after one fierce, despairing leap at 
the lofty paling, sank exhausted to the ground. 


* ® * * * * 
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‘I shall not spin out this adventure by telling 
how we tamed the wild stallion, and drove in both 
mares and cattle and made good profit by the trans- 
action. It is enough to say that this rubbed off all 
the remains of my new chummery; from that time 
T was received as a bushman.’ 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


HORSE DEALING. 


Horse dealing is supposed to be a business in which 
no mercy is shown to the greenhorn. Experience 
purchased dearly is of greater value than that which 
is otherwise acquired, and certainly some horse- 
dealers do make their customers pay through the 
nose for ascertaining the value of a horse. Of course 
there are honest dealers to be found. Some of the 
London men do so much business that it would not 
pay them to be guilty of anything like trickery or 
dishonesty, but the wanderers who journey from 
fair to fair, and from town to town, with strings of 
‘screws, are oftentimes not quite so particular, and 
will resort to any dodge to get the highest possible 
price for the worst kind of animal. Therefore, a man 
who inwardly feels that he is not a thorough judge 
of horseflesh should always purchase of a dealer of 
good standing, with a well-known place of business. 
‘In purchasing of a regular dealer, a customer 
must be prepared for a little close raillery. The only 
way to receive it is with good humour, and if genius 
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permits, with a repartee that may throw back the 
laugh. 

‘One day, at a degler’s, some other gentlemen 
were looking at the stables, and two of them at the 
very horse I was minutely measuring. They ap- 
peared to be a couple of schoolboys just escaped from 
Eton, or perhaps freshmen who had spent a term at 
Cambridge. The dealer was obviously speculating 
on a purchaser in one of these youths, and seemed 
nettled at my narrow scrutiny, which threatened to 
disappoint his designs. 

‘“Tom,”’ said he to his ostler, “go to the tailor 
and borrow his measure and shears for the gentle- 
man.” 

“<¢ And stop at the saddler’s on the way, Tom, to 
buy a halter for your master,” I added. 

‘The retort told, coarse and trite as it was, and I 
was allowed to finish my scrutiny in peace.’ ! 

One good maxim in purchasing a horse is not to 
expect too much for your money. 

“We believe it was Lord Barrymore who, at New- 
market, among a vast crowd of the sporting world, 
mounted himself on a chair, and having made a 
signal for silence, said aloud: 

‘“« Who wants a horse that can gallop twenty 
miles an hour, trot seventeen, and walk six? ” 

‘Of course vociferations of “Ido, I do,’ were 


@ 
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not wanting, to which the facetious nobleman re- 
plied : 

‘“ Well, gentlemen, when\I meet with such a one 
I will let you know.” ”! 

The greenhorn had better always take with him 
a friend experienced in horseflesh to see whether the 
animal he intends purchasing has any blemish. 

A veterinary surgeon’s opinion as to soundness 
of wind and limb should also be obtained, as well as 
a warranty from the vendor that the animal sold 7s 
sound and free from vice; but even these precautions 
sometimes are unavailing, for it occasionally happens 
that dealers themselves are not always familiar with 
their horses’ defects. 

‘IT once bought one in the country; I rode him 
to town—only a few miles, and he fell; he was not 
blemished, and I returned him. The man would not 
believe my story; he fancied, as they often pretend, 
that I returned him from caprice, and was dissatisfied. 
I offered to keep the horse on one condition—that 
he should ride with me a mile over the stones at 
my pace; if he did not stumble I would have him. 
He readily assented ; we mounted, and set off at a 
moderate trot. 

‘There never was a surer-footed horse in 
England—stones or sward a 

‘But scarcely were the words out of his mouth 
before the ayimal gave him the lie direct, blemished 
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his own knees irretrievably, and as by way of appro- 
priate rebuke caused his rider almost to bite his 
tongue off in the fajl! The horse had a running 
thrush.’ ! 

The following anecdote, related by the writer just 
quoted, will show that public sales are dangerous 
places for sellers as well as for buyers. ‘A learned 
barrister, well known in the literary world for his 
critical acumen, sent his horse to the Bazaur for sale 
by auction. Being well aware of the tricks of such 
markets, he attended the sale himself, and carefully 
noted the number of his lot in his pocket-book. He 
felt not a little pleased at the horse’s spirited entrée 
when ushered up the ride, and still more gratified 
at the auctioneer’s ingenuity in painting his merits, 
though utterly at a loss to guess where the deuce he 
had learnt them. He had purchased the animal a 
week before for forty guineas, and hitherto had not 
discovered a single redeeming quality to compensate 
for fifty faults. The biddings were slack however, 
malyré the auctioneer. Five pounds—five ten—six 
pounds—reluctantly dropped at long intervals. ‘This 
will never do,” thought the learned gentleman, and 
by way of stimulating competition, he jumped at 
once to thirty guineas. The knowing ones stared, 
and promptly took the hint: in less than a minute 
the lot was knocked down to him at fifty guineas. 
He regretted out-standing his markgt, but consoled 
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himself with the comfortable reflection that, at least, 
he had learnt his horse’s value, and had not been 
taken in by the dealer. : 

‘<< By your leave—make way there—stand aside, 
gen’l’m’n,” and two or three rough salutations of 
sticks, whips, and voices warned him of the rapid 
approach of the next lot. The learned counsel 
awoke from his reverie—rubbed his eyes—adjusted 
his glasses—gaped, and stared, and gaped again at 
the new-comer with petrifying suspicion. He turned 
with fumbling agitation to his pocket-book, and 
found that, mistaking the lot, he had puffed and 
purchased his neighbour’s horse ! 

‘ Having two worthless animals thus unexpectedly 
thrown upon his hands, he ventured no more on 
puffing, but allowed his own to go at its just price, 
which proved exactly enough to buy him a new wig 
for the circuit.’ ! 

If the barrister had been as learned in the rigs 
of the horse-mart as he doubtless was in the law, 
he would probably not have made such a mistake. 
However, if he is still alive he may console himself 
with the reflection, that many others have made 
equally grave mistakes. The following story shows 
that dealers do not always make the best market. 
‘[ remember some years ago, one charming morn- 
ing, we met at a favourite cover in the best part of 
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our country. Tom Duckett was then on a splendid 
dark-brown horse which he had purchased some 
short time back out of some racing stables, He was 
too slow to become a plater. The horse had been 
seen before in one or two remarkably good things ; 
and he looked so well on this particular day, that he 
attracted the attention of a gentleman who under- 
stood to the full the value of blood. A fox was 
soon halloed away, and the first ten minutes gave 
no cause of complaint to the lovers of pace: there 
way scarcely time to think, much less to talk, and 
the only things that were clearly manifest were the 
black skirts of Tom Duckett’s coat and the dark- 
brown horse’s quarters in front all the way. Under 
the circumstances of the case, it is not extraordinary 
that the hounds should have over-run the scent, and 
the natural consequence, a slight check, ensued. 

‘«< Three hundred, Mr. Duckett, for the brown 
horse,” said an eager customer, afraid of being too 
late in the market. “Three hundred, and you may 
ride my second horse if you can get him, and send 
the brown horse home by my groom at once.” 

‘<Thank you, my lord, for the offer; but we 
shall be down to the Styx in five minutes, and if he 
jumps it I shall want more than that for him.” 

‘The Styx is a brook not so easily crossed as its 
namesake. Charon himself, on a thoroughbred one, 
would have looked twice at it and ,turned away. 
Indeed I never saw anyone jump it that did look at 
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it; and I have seen it full of performers of the 
highest character that did not. Tom, however, had 
a not undeserved opinion of his horse’s merits, and 
in a few minutes more he had a chance of putting 
them to the test. Down they came; and as the 
leading hounds dragged their sterns after them up 
the bank, one man, and one alone, about a hundred 
yards to the right of them, was seen to be in the 
richt field; four were in the water a little to the 
left, one on the top of Old Melody, and the rest 
nowliere. Of course someone knew of a ford or a 
bridge, and at the end of another twenty minutes 
they caught the hounds; when the first thing that 
was seen worth notice, was poor Tom Duckett, lead- 
ing the brown horse by the bridle, badly staked at 
the very last fence before the hill. The brown horse 
died that night, and poor Tom wasa bankrupt within 
twelve months from that day.’ ! 

Great fluctuation often happens in the price of 
the same animal in a few months, which does not 
arise from any diminution of his intrinsic value, 
but depends on the situation in which he is placed 
from being offered to different classes of persons. 

‘I went to see,’ says a well-known sporting 
writer, ‘a stud of horses for sale at Tattersall’s: I 
perceived that one horse among the stud seemed to 
attract very great attention, and this I thought was 
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easily accounted for, from his being one of the finest 
horses I think I ever saw. But I found another 
cause for this general attraction, when I heard he 
was not only beyond competition the widest jumper 
in the stud, but known to be the widest brook, or 
drain-jumper in Lincolnshire, where he had been 
hunted. He was put up with the rest, and I bought 
him at a hundred guineas. He was no sooner 
knocked down to me than I felt I had done wrong. 
Several others of the same stud were sold at far 
higher prices, not one of which could any way be 
compared with him as to looks, size, or breeding ; 
in short, I felt certain he was too cheap to be good. 
A couple of guineas to the head groom produced no 
explanation, but that he was a very good horse, the 
fastest in the stud, and the biggest jumper in Lin- 
colnshire. I hunted him; found him fast enough 
to go at his ease up to any hounds with any scent; 
nothing too big for him in his stride, and a mistake 
seemed impossible, so it was anything he chose to 
try; but he seemed to think it beneath his dignity 
to jump at any ordinary fence, and I should say, 
during three times I rode him with hounds, he was 
on his nose with me twenty times. He had another 
pleasing propensity; if there were twenty little 
water-drains in the field, I would back him to put 
his foot in every one of them. I was lucky enough, 
however, to find a farmer who pigued himself on 
being the boldest rider in the country where I was 
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hunting, and had on more than one occasion pounded 
the whole field. It struck me the widest jumper in 
all Lincolnshire and my friend the dauntless farmer 
would be well matched; it ended in my allowing 
him to try ‘Lincoln’ at a brook that had been con- 
sidered in the hunt as impassable without a boat or 
taking a cold bath. The price was agreed upon if 
the horse did it: he did it and to spare. I drew 
501, taking in exchange decidedly one of the 
cleverest hunters I ever had, and eventually sold 
hin at a hundred and fifty, when fourteen years 


old.”! 
And here is another story, showing how the price 


of a horse may make a vast rise in a short time. 
‘Some summers ago, a horse found its way into the 
stable of a celebrated dealer in Piccadilly, that, like 
a young lady of great beauty and fortune on her 
first appearance at Court, created quite a sensation 
ainongst a certain set, known for their exclusive 
notions respecting women and horses. The West 
End was in a state of excitement. Four hundred 
pounds had been offered to, and refused by, this 
spirited dealer in hard bargains, who himself had 
given three hundred for him. The fame of the nag 
spread even beyond Bow Bells, and a brother dealer 
from the neighbourhood of Romford found his business 
stand still—nobody would come to his yard till the 
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wonder was disposed of. Romford even caught the 
mania, and was determined to have a peep at the 
phenomenon, and quietly walked one fine morning 
into the mews where the beauty was preserved. 
The nag was paraded, and then the following short 
colloquy passed :—‘ There, Romford, is not he a top- 
sawyer? You complain I have not bought any horses 
‘of you lately ; bring such a sort as that and [ll buy 
a hundred.”’ Romford picked up his ash-plant, 
slapped it smartly on his boot-top, and walking 
quietly out of the yard by his friend’s side, said: 
“ Well, Piccadilly, ’tis a nice horse and he looks fresh 
and well, and I bought him eight months ago at 
Howden fair at thirty-five sovereigns.” Such was 
the fact.’ ! 

Smartness in horse dealing is not confined to 
Great Britain. The Yankees are awfully ‘cute’ at 
making a bargain. The following is a picture of an 
American horse-dealer : 

‘Just before the snow and ice disappeared, a 
Yankee field officer, a horse-dealer by vocation, one 
Major Slocombe, arrived in our garrison (Quebec) 
from the States. He brought with him a string of 
horses, one or two of which, according to the major’s 
account, would have distanced Eclipse. Give me an 
American horse-dealer for hyperbole and gag; he 
is the boy for metaphor. A friend of mine, Captain 
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J of the Engineers, and myself had agreed to 
purchase a good cocktail that could gallop a little, 
with the intention of running him in the spring, as 
it had been determined upon to establish something 
in the shape of garrison races as soon as the weather 
would permit. With this object in view we repaired 
to the livery-stables, where “the Major” had put up 
his batch of thoroughbreds. The loquacious owner 
of this wonderful batch of high-bred cattle was in 
the yard, smoking his Havannah, whip in hand, and 
looking as ‘ cute’ as a thorough Kentuckian can look. 
After enumerating the several estimable qualities of 
every animal in the stud, he inquired what sort of a 
“ crittur”’ we wanted. Upon being informed that 
we were in quest of a nag “wot could get over the 
ground rather smartish,” he replied : 





‘Now, gentlemen, [ll be candid with you— 
(mark the Yankee’s candour, I pray you, good 
reader) —if you want a slow horse he won’t suit you, 
for may I go to everlastin’ smash if he ain’t the 
fastest galloper I ever clapt my eyes on—that ’ere 
chestnut I mean, gentlemen—him as the boy’s a lead- 
ing up and down. May I be catamawpously chawed 
up if there’s his ekal in all Canada. You all know God 
Almighty was employed six daysa makin’ the world; 
well, and on the seventh he put on that horse’s fore- 
hand. I say, you Hiram, run him down, and let the 
British officer see what a genoowine American horse 
is. He arn’t got no vishiousness in him. Lord 
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love ye! he’s as spry as a fiddler and as pleasant 
as a tea-party. He’s dirt cheap at four hundred 
dollars.”’ . 

‘As we did not quite agree with our American 
friend as to this fact, we took leave to express our 
dissent, the surest and most comprehensive method 
being to offer half the money. After a good deal of 
swearing, lying, higgling and bargaining, the horse 
was ours for two hundred and fifty dollars; and 
he did in part deserve the high eulogiums Major 
Slocombe passed upon him; he was a good honest 
horse, and ran gamely and well.’ ! 

There is some difference between selling and 
giving a horse. The old proverb says you should not 
look a gift horse in the mouth; but among certain 
American Indians it seems the custom for the giver 
of a horse to give the recipient a good thrashing. 

‘When General Street and I arrived at Kee-o- 
kuk’s village, we were just in time to sce an amusing 
scene in the prairie a little back of his village. The 
“Foxes” were making up a war party to go against 
the “ Sioux,” and had not suitable horses enough by 
twenty, had sent word to the ‘‘ Sacs”’ the day before, 
according to ancient custom, that they were coming 
on that day at a certain time to smoke that number 
of horses, and they must not fail to have them ready. 
On that day and at that hour the twenty young men 
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who were beggars for horses were on the spot, and 
seated themselves on the ground in a circle, where 
they went to smoking. The villagers flocked around 
them in a dense crowd, and soon after there appeared 
on the prairie at half-a-mile distance, an equal number 
of young men of the “Sac” tribe, who had agreed 
to give each a horse, and who were then galloping 
around them at full speed, and gradually, as they 
went around, in a circuit, coming nearer to the centre 
until they were at last close to the ring of young 
fellows seated on the ground. Whilst dashing about 
thus, each one with a heavy whip in his hand, as 
he came within reach of the group on the ground, 
selected the one to whom he intended to present his 
horse; and as he passed gave him the most tre- 
mendous cut with his lash over the naked shoulders ; 
and as he darted around again, he plied the whip as 
before, and agam and again, with a violent crack, 
until the blood could be seen trickling over his naked 
shoulders ; upon which he instantly dismounted, and 
placed the bridle and whip in his hand, saying: 
“ Here, you are a beggar; I present you a horse, but 
you will carry my mark on your back.” In this 
manner they were all in a little time “ whipped up,” 
and cach had a good horse to ride home and take 
into battle. His necessity was such that he could 
afford to take the stripes and the scars as the 
price of the horse, and the giver could afford to 
make the present for the satisfaction of putting 
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his mark on the other, and of boasting of his 
liberality.’ ! 

How many English gentlemen would care to re- 
ceive a horse, with the accompanying castigation ; 
the stripes being well laid on by a powerful groom, 
armed with a stout whalebone whip ? 


? George Catlin— North American Indiana. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


STORIES OF DEALERS AND DUPES. 


Somer rare stories are told of the way in which dealers 
cheat their customers. Here are a few of them: 

‘My first horse-dealing adventure was with a 
Quaker, and I approached the owner of the first 
object of my speculation with much confidence. It 
was a well-bred, gay little gelding, full of life and 
spirit; I approved and purchased him, Friend Joseph 
was very precise with me. ‘There is the horse, 
friend ; my price is thirty guineas.” 

«Will you allow me to try him, sir?” 

‘Thou art a stranger to me, friend; thou mayst 
injure the animal, and we shall not know who is in 
fault.”’ 

¢¢ Will you warrant him, sir? ”’ 

‘< He has always carried me well, friend; I 
believe him to be sound, but few men are agreed 
upon what soundness is.” 

‘< Ts thirty guineas the lowest price ?”’ 

‘«<T have gsked thee what I believe to be his just 
value, and I shall take no less.” 
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‘TI paid my money, and was well pleased with my 
purchase for three days, and then discovered, what a 
very little reflection mjght have told me at first, that 
the Quaker being two stone lighter than myself and 
presumably a quiet rider, a horse that would carry 
him safely would in less than a week break his own 
knees and endanger my neck. He was a good horse, 
though not fit for me.’ 

In this case the Quaker certainly cannot be called 
a cheat, but Sir G. Stephens relates another deal in 
which he was regularly taken in and done for: 

‘T set off he says, ‘to examine “a sweet mare” 
with a pedigree as lung as her tail. She belonged 
to “a gentleman,” and I was determined to see my 
‘“ventleman.” A sort of nondescript, half-gentleman, 
half-jockey, but with the word rogue as legibly writ- 
ten on his face as if it had been tattooed there, came 
forward. “ Bought her for breeding, sir; won’t do; 
dropped three fillies running. Sweetest creature that 
ever was crossed, but she won’t breed a colt, and she 
must go.” 

‘** Do you warrant her, sir? ” 

‘< Warrant her? Tobe sure! Pll warrant her 
to fly with you.” 

‘“ Do you warrant her sound?” 

‘“ Tickleback sound! Why, she is as well known 
at Tattersall’s as myself.” 

‘I was by no means satisfied, bu#in decency I 
could press the point no further; I liked her looks, 
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and thought the best policy was to assume that his 
intentions were good. I told him I would send a 
cheque by my servant, and would trouble him to send 
back a receipt, with the usual warranty, and left 
him. Ina couple of hours John brought home the 
mare and the receipt. ‘How does she go, John? ” 
‘Pretty well, sir.” I saw the rascal was drunk, and 
asked him for the receipt. He fumbled first in this 
pocket and then in the other, and at last produced an 
unstamped acknowledgment for the money, but not 
a word of warranty! The next morning, when sober, 
he owned that ‘the gentleman” had given him half 
a crown, and the “gentleman’s groom” had helped 
him to spend it! The rest was easily explained : 
“The gentleman ” was gone to Melton or Newmarket 
instead of Tattersall’s—but the mare went there, 
and was certainly as well known as I could wish. It 
was the only word of truth the fellow had spoken. 
She had slipped her hip in foaling, and had been sold 
three times in three months at an average price of 
ten pounds. I only lost twenty by her, and thought 
myself lucky.’ 

With rare perseverance Sir George tried yet 
seain, but it was a long time before he could find one 
to suit his fancy. At length he found one that he 
thought would do, and it certainly did—a consider- 
able amount of damage before he managed to get rid 
of it. Sir George says: 

‘A chestnut horse was advertised for sale at some 
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livery stables of the first respectability. He was 
“bond fide the property of a gentleman, and parted 
with for no fault.” The advertisement ended here, 
and the absence of all the usual encomiums per- 
suaded me that the description was true. My eye 
does not often deceive me as to the external preten- 
sions of a horse; the animal in question was beau- 
tiful, and his action good. I inspected and handled 
him very minutely; I picked up every foot, passed 
my hand down every leg, and found neither fault nor 
blemish. I mounted him, and rode him for an hour; 
I was satisfied, and bought him, taking care to obtain 
my warranty myself. For two whole days he did 
justice to his owner’s representations. 

‘On the third day 1 was too much occupied to 
ride, but the following morning I hurried to the 
stables, resolved to make up for lost time. No sooner 
was my foot in the stirrup than, with the cunning of 
a monkey, he raised his near hind foot, and shoved 
the stirrup-iron away. He repeated this fun two or 
three times. I tried on the off side, but he was as 
clever there. 

<< Off with the saddle, John; we’ll try him with- 
out,” but the sly rogue was up to me; and crouched 
like a camel. 

‘< Pick up his fore-leg, John.” Nor would that 
do; he reared, broke away from two men who 
were helping, and galloped up the ride, A full hour 
was spent by me, and every man in the yard, to get 
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across him, but all in vain; defeated and mortified, I 
returned home, leaving directions to sell him. My 
warranty did not extend to safety in mounting. I had 
not been home an hour before word was brought that 
he had kicked an ostler and laid him up! I was of 
course bound to indemnify, as well as cure, the suf- 
ferer; and sent the savage brute to Osborn’s. The 
next morning a second groom received a kick that 
cost me a guinea. I sent the beast to the hammer 
as a vicious horse. He was sold for more than he 
cost, but not until he had sent me a third claimant 
for compensation! It was a dealer that bought him, 
and he certainly found a discipline to cure his vice. 
He killed him in less than a month. 

‘T was curious to know the reason of his extreme 
docility for the first three days after [had him. By 
a fee to some of the understrappers at the stables I 
soon arrived at the truth. He had been tied up to 
the rack both day and night for a week before, and 
never allowed to sleep except standing !—-enough to 
tame a tiger, it must be confessed. I lost nothing 
by him, however, and I gained both a specific for a 
vicious horse and a wholesome apprehension of 
gentlemen.’ ! 

Frenchmen are not generally credited with much 
knowledge of horseflesh, and the following account 
of the manner in which an Englishman sold a horse— 
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and the Frenchman who bought it, by way of re- 
venge—is amusing : 

‘Riding one evening after dark along the road 
from Calais to Dunkerque on a favourite English 
horse, down he dropped as if he had been shot, send- 
ing me over his ears en avant courrier. This mishap 
had arisen from my (Englishman-like) taking the side 
of the pavé in preference to the middle of the route. 
A drain had been left open, of about two feet deep, 
into which my horse had gone. He was up in a 
moment; J remounted, and what I said about French 
highroads was bad enough then, but when I examined 
my horse’s knees by the first light I came to, and 
found two concavities made in them something the 
size of a teacup, I fear what I said was ten times 
worse. I really now thought that from this trap 
having been left open, and holding myself a loser of 
about thirty pounds each knee, some redress would 
be afforded me. I found, however, that redress, 
something like promotion or reward for services, was 
likely to be some time in coming, for I was first told 
I had no business riding where I did ; and, secondly, 
from whom was the redress to come? Before this 
could be got at it was necessary to find who made 
the drain, and it behoved me to find that out, ‘ Did 
Monsieur know who it was?” Of course Monsieur 
did not. I saw my chance was out, but to render 
assurance doubly sure out came again the infernal 
«Tl faut gual l’apprenne donc.” 
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‘The prayers of the wicked are sometimes heard: 
I prayed for a chance to return all favours to Monsieur 
le ——-, and it came, I learned that his lady had 
taken a mania for riding en Amazon, and that her 
lord and master would give any price for a perfectly 
broke English horse accustomed to carry a lady. 

‘Just before I left England a very beautiful 
horse, that had been carrying a friend of my wife’s, 
had unfortunately gone broken-winded, so much so as 
to be useless. I started my groom off for this said 
horse, and he brought him back in blooming condi- 
tion, and looking worth as much as any lady’s horse 
could be, and only six years old. I got the daughter 
of a friend of mine, a girl nine years of age, to ride 
him about the town, taking care he should be seen 
by the lady and her good lord. The beauty and 
docility of the horse in carrying a mere child could 
not be resisted, so a note arrived filled with apologies 
for asking if I would sell “le beau cheval,” in which 
case | was begged to name a price, and to pass my 
word that he was as docile as he appeared. Mon- 
sieur would only ask leave for a friend to look at 
him in the stable, who would bring the “ argent 
comptant.” I replied that I would sell the horse, 
that, on my honour, he was “doux comme un 
agneau,” a hundred and fifty napoleons his price, and 
that Monsieur’s friend was quite welcome to see him, 
assuring Monsieur “de ma parfaite considération,” 
&c. &c. Yes, thinks I to myself, you are welcome 
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to ma parfaite considération, but I suspect you will 
not get much consideration for your hundred and 
fifty. Ihave the “Jl faut qu lV’apprenne” fresh 
in my memory—chacun a son tour! I have not 
spent so much money about horses without being 
able to make a broken-winded one fit to be examined 
by your friend. 

‘The “ami” came; the “‘ valet d’écurte”” came; the 
saddle and bridle (such a saddle!—a kind of “‘ demi- 
pique” resuscitated), the bridle half red velvet and 
silver buckles, came—no matter; the money came. 
Out of kindness to the horse, I desired the French 
groom not to give him any cold water that day; 
those initiated in such matters will know why; the 
groom did not. Il faut qu'il Vapprenne, thinks I. 
The groom mounted, rode off “ en dragon,” stiff as a 
poker, Monsieur l’ami walking by his side, and, as I 
saw, Frenchman-like, stopping ten times in the street 
to show le beau cheval to some friend. Tout a Vheure, 
tout a Vheure, thought I. 

‘The next evening the friend waited on me, 
begging I would go with him to look at the horse. 
“‘ VYolontiers, Monsieur,” and away we went. I found 
him, of course, blowing away like a blacksmith’s 
bellows. What was de mattere? vas de hors indis- 
posé? “ Hh, non;” Monsieur says ‘al est poussif ; 
voila tout.” “ Poussif, poussif!” cries Monsieur le 
——. “Sacré!—do I hear you right? you say de 

hors is what you call broke in de wind—do I hear 
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dat?” “Yes,” I said, “you do;” and, thinks I to 
myself, Madame will hear it too occasionally if she 
rides him. Monsieur assured me he had no idea of 
the horse being so when he bought him. I freely 
expressed my conviction that this was correct. Vat 
vas he to do? “ Cen’est pas mon affarre cela,” said I. 

‘Doubtless my reader has seen two Frenchmen in 
a passion; but to see two most passionate ones in a 
regular white-heat rage is reallya treat. Now, says 
I, for the coup-de-thédtre. I reminded Monsieur of 
the broken-knee decision; he recognised me in a 
moment. ‘Now, Monsieur,” says I, “what have 
you got to say? You wanted un beau cheval—you 
have him; you wanted a docile one—you have that 
also; I said nothing about his being sound: you 
have no fault to find with me.” “ Mais mille 
tonnerres! I no vant de horse broke in de vind, dat 
go puff, puff, allde day long.” <‘‘C’est possible,” says 
I, “mais cela m’est parfaitement indifferent. You 
trusted to your friend’s judgment.” “ Bote my friend 
have no judgment for de horse.” “Tl faut, Mon- 
sieur,” said I, making my bow, “ quwil UV'apprenne 
done.” ”} 

When one horse-dealer deliberately lays himself 
out to get the better of another in a bargain there 
is sometimes fun for the spectators; as a rule the 
horse-dealer’s tongue is quite as quick and sharp as 
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his judgment, and no mercy is shown either in the 
bargain or the chaff that precedes it. According 
to an old saying, ‘there is no friendship in horse 
dealing,’ and here i§ an instance: 

‘Amongst others who used to hunt with the New 
Forest hounds was Dicky Wise, a great character, 
who always rode with a spare stirrup-leather round 
his neck, for the benefit, he said, of any of his friends 
in case they should break one. Wise once had a deal 
with a sporting butcher of Southampton, also a well- 
known character, one Jack Hewitt, who came from 
Bath, and horsed one or two coaches. Wise’s horse 
was a rank roarer, and the butcher’s had an awful 
spavin, but they agreed to exchange even-handed, 
without examining each other’s horses. The next 
day Hewitt went out hunting and fonnd out the 
roaring, but said nothing about it. The following 
day Wise rode his horse with the hounds, and, com- 
ing down the High Street on his return, he passed 
the shop, where Hewitt was standing at his door. 
The horse was going on three legs, and Wise 
hallooed out to him, “ No friendship in horse dealing, 
Mr. Hewitt—-there is no friendship in horse deal- 
ing!” Wise was very touchy if anybody found fault 
with his horses. There was a clergyinan who hunted 
in the New Forest, a tall man, and very plain in 
the face, with his knees knocking one against the 
other, and his feet standing wide apart. One day he 
addressed Wise thus: “That is a very ugly horse you 
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are on.” Yes, sir,” said Dick in his blandest 
manner ; “and I should say beauty was not by when 
you were dropped !”’’”! | 

The canny Scot is sometimes quite a maten for 
the Southron in horse-dealing : 

‘An anecdote is told of a certain Scotch laird who 
sold a horse to an Englishman, saying, “ You buy 
him as you see him; but he’s an honest beast.” The 
purchaser took him home. In a few days he stum- 
bled and fell, to the damage of his own knees and 
his rider’s head. On this the angry purchaser re- 
monstrated with the laird, whose reply was, “ Well, 
sir, I told you he was an honest beast! Many atime 
he has threatened to come down with me, and I 
kenned he would keep his word some day.” ? 

The Irishman, according to tradition, should be 
full of fun, even while taking in his best friend over 
a horse. But the Irish of late years seem to have 
either left off being funny, or they don’t allow the 
Saxon to enjoy any of their wit. Charles Lever’s 
horse-loving, hard-riding Irishmen were jolly good 
fellows, and the individual of whom the following 1s 
related must have been one of them: 

‘We had a rather humorous adventure here—the 
plains of Roscommon abound with them. A cockney 
sportsman was amongst us who had bought anos 
two days previous to the hunt. There was as bad a 
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#®peculation in the animal’s eye as there was in the 
purchaser’s bargain; and he had a trifling thickness 
in breath, that the Irish dealer said was only a cowld, 
that he required a good breathing to getin tune and 
upon the top of his speed. He had alsoa bit of a 
blemish on one knee, but the horse-jockey assured 
the cockney that it was only a mark in his coat. In 
short, the ’oss was a rip, and at the first stiff leap he 
came to he shot his rider over his head, broke the 
other knee, girths and bridle all together. The 
cockney was much bruised, and threatened the seller 
with a law-suit, appealing at the same time to his 
conscience, how he could sell such a horse as sound, 
and how he could praise him up as he did. “ Upon 
my word,” says Pat, “and that’s as good as my 
bond, he is as sound as a bell, for he’ll go whenever 
you touch him ; and as for his character, all I said 
was that he would run against any horse or mare 
you could bring into the field; and as for a leaper— 
let him alone for that!” The case was hopeless.’ ! 

Even grave lawyers and judges seem to grow 
extra witty when a horse-dealing case is before the 
court. A horse-coping case was tried in the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1804, and in the course of the 
trial Lord Alvanley, the Lord Chief Justice, told the 
following story : 

‘Some years ago,” said his lordship, ‘an action 
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was brought against a gentleman at the bar respecte 
ing a horse which he had bought to go the circuit 
upon. The horse was taken home, and his servant 
mounted him to show his paces. When he was on 
the animal’s back he would not stir a step; he tried 
to turn him round and round, but he was determined 
not to go the circuit. The horse-dealer was informed 
of the horse’s obstinacy, and asked by the purchaser 
how he came to sell him such a horse? ‘“ Well,” 
said the dealer, “‘it can’t be helped. Give me back 
the horse, allow me five pounds, and we’ll settle the 
matter.” The barrister refused, and advised him 
to send the horse to be broke in by a rough-rider. 
‘““Rough-rider!”’ said the dealer, “he las been to 
rough-riders enough.” “How came you to sell me 
a horse that would not go?” rejoined the barrister. 
“T sold you a horse warranted sound, and sound he 
is,” concluded the dealer; “ but as for his going—I 
never thought he would go.”’’' 

Another case of more recent date is thus reported 
in a well-known sporting periodical : 

‘Mr. Henry Greaves, who used to take a country 
as Mr. E. T. Smith would take a theatre, hunted the 
Vale of White Horse country in 1861. Mr. Greaves 
was a giant—a tremendously heavy man. Ina horse 
case tried at Oxford he was called as a witness to 
prove that the horse about which they were bringing 
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the action (which was for a breach of warranty) was 
a roarer. Mr. Huddleston was the counsel who 
cross-examined him. Mr. Greaves proved that he 
rode the horse, and that he roared directly he was 
set going. Mr. Huddleston, manipulating his kid 
gloves as was his wont, giving a look at Mr. Greaves 
(who filled the witness-box, and towered far above 
the usual standard of witnesses), and making a fur- 
tive wink at the jury, asked, ‘“ Did the horse roar, 
sir, before you got on him?” “No,” was the inno- 
cent reply, “certainly not.” ‘Indeed,’ replied the 
leader of the circuit, “he couldn’t have known you 
meant to ride him, or else he would have roared 
pretty loudly.” Shouts of laughter followed this 
sally, in which the good-natured, jolly welter-weight 
joined.’ ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HORSE-STEALING ANECDOTES. 


Horse stealing is a crime of considerable antiquity 
in England, where it has always been regarded as 
deserving very severe punishment. 

Holinshed mentions in his ‘Chronicles’ that 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth a noted horse- 
stealer named Ditch was apprehended, charged upon 
nineteen indictments, eighteen of which he confessed 
to. It appears that between the time of his appre- 
hension and the sessions ‘he appeached many of 
stealing horses, whereof many of them were taken 
up, and ten of them condemned and hung at Smith- 
field, on horse-market day,’—a day specially selected, 
we presume, in order that the warning and example 
to such-like evil-doers should be the more notorious 
and efficacious amongst the fraternity. This man 
Ditch was evidently possessed of the- full cunning 
peculiar to his tribe, as it is said he practised the 
dodge of acting also the part of common informer, 
by helping many to recover their stolen horses, 
charging as a fee ten shillings each, whereby, as 
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Holinshed says, ‘he made fifteen pounds of current 
money towards his charges.’ 

In olden times Smithfield was the principal horse 
mart of London, and, till the cattle market was 
finally removed from the city, copers of the worst 
kind congregated there. 

‘Monsieur Rosetti says the Arabians have five 
distinct breeds of horses, and that some of these 
animals are so sensible as never to suffer themselves 
to be delivered up to a purchaser until the ceremony 
has been completed by the seller, of having received 
a little salt, and a morsel of bread! We presume 
this bread must be something like that formerly sold 
weekly at Smithfield, where it is customary, and 
almost imperative, to insure “ good luck,” that the 
seller should treat the buyer with something more 
potent and palatable than salt. We have heard of 
two of these chapmen who invoked good luck by such 
potent libations to the jolly god that they at length 
quarrelled on the subject of their several identities ; 
the original seller fancying himself the buyer, and 
the real purchaser as stoutly maintaining that he was 
the seller. Some humane friend to the parties (it 
seems Smithfield abounded with such), by walking off 
with both the horse and the purchase-money, ended 
the dispute, which convinces us that their Baccha- 
nalian patron must have been offended either by the 
scantiness or the ill-use of their offerings.’ ! 
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In the wilder parts of America Judge Lynch 
settles accounts with horse-thieves, who are held in 
detestation. In more civilised states the crime is 
severely punished, though by a regular tribunal. A 
cute Yankee once got back a large sum of money 
by making a charge of horse-stealing against his 
defrauder, as is pleasantly related by Sam Slick: 

‘Felix Foyle lived in the back part of the State 
of New York, and carried on a smart chance of 
business in the provision line. Beef and pork and 
flour was his staples, and he did a great stroke in 
7em. Perhaps he did so to the tune of four hundred 
thousand dollars a year, more or less. Well, in 
course, in such a trade as that, he had to employ a 
good many folks as clerks and salters and agents, 
and what-not, and among them was his book-keeper, 
Sossipater Cuddy. Sossipater (or Sassy, as folks used 
to call him, for he was rather high in the instep, and 
was Sassy by name, and Sassy by natur’ too,)—well, 
Sassy was a cute man, a good judge of cattle, a grand 
hand at a bargain, and a’most an excellent scholar 
at figures. He was ginerally allowed to be a first- 
rate business man. Only to give you an idee, now, 
of that man’s smartness, how ready and up to the 
notch he was at all times, I must jist stop fust and 
tell you the story of the cigar. 

“In some of our towns we don’t allow smokin’ in 
the streets, though in most on’em we do, and where 
it’s agin the law it is two dollars fine in a gineral 
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way. Well, Sassy went down to Bosten to do a little 
chore of business there, where this law was, only he 
didn’t know of it. So, as soon as he gets off the coach, 
he outs with his cast, takes a cigar, lights it, and 
walks on smokin’ like a furnace-flue. No sooner said 
than done. Up steps constable and sais, “I trouble 
you for two dollars for smokin’ agin law in the street.” 
Sassy was as quick as wink on him. “ Smokin’! ” 
sais he, “I warn’t a smokin’.” “Oh my!” sais 
constable, “how you talk, man. I won’t say you 
lie, because it ain’t polite, but it’s very like the way 
I talk when I lie. Didn’t I see you with my own 
eyes?” “No,” sais Sassy, “you didn’t. It don’t 
do always to believe your own eyes; they can’t be 
depended on more nor other people’s. I never trust 
mine, I can tell you. I own I had a cigarin my 
mouth, but it was because I like the flavour of 
tobacco, but not to smoke. I take it it don’t con- 
vene with the dignity of a free and enlightened 
citizen of our almighty nation to break the law, 
seein’ that he makes the law himself, and is his own 
sovereign and his own subject too. No, I warn’t 
smokin’, and if you don’t believe me try this cigar 
yourself and see if it ain’t so. It hante got no fire 
in it.’ Well, constable takes the cigar, puts it into 
his mug, and draws away, and out comes the smoke 
like anythin’. 

“<< Tll trouble you for two dollars, Mr. High 
Sheriff devil,” sais Sassy, “ for smokin’ in the 
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ptreets; do you wunderconstand, my old coon?” 
Well, constable was all taken aback, he was finely 
bit. “Stranger,” sais he, “where was you raised P ” 
“To Canady line,” sais Sassy. ‘ Well,” sais he, 
‘‘ you’re a credit to your broughtens up. Well, let 
the fine drop, for we are about even, I guess. Let’s 
liquor ;” and he took him into a bar and treated him 
toa mint julep. It was ginerally considered a great 
bite that, and I must say I don’t think it was bad. 
But to get back to where I started from. Sassy, as 
I was a-sayin’, was the book-keeper of old Felix 
Foyle. The old gentleman sot great store by him, 
and conldn’t do without him on no account, he was 
so ready like, and always on hand. But Sassy 
thought he could do without him though. So one 
fine day he absgotilated with four thousand dollars 
in his pocket, of Felix’s, and cut dirt for Canady as 
hard as he could chip. Felix Foyle was actilly in a 
most beautiful frizzle of a fix. He knew who he had 
to deal with, and that he might as well follow a fox 
almost as Sassy, he was so everlastin’ cunnin’, and 
that the British wouldn’t give up a debtor to us, but 
only felons ; so he thought the fust loss was the best, 
and was about givin’ it up as a bad job, when an 
idee struck him, and off he started in chase with all 
steam on. Felix was the clear grit when his dander 
was up, and he never slept, night or day, till he 
reached Canady too, got on the trail of Sassy, and 
came up to where he was airthed at Niagara. When 
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he arrived it was about noon, so as he enters the 
tavern he sees Sassy standing with his face to the 
fire and his back to the door, and what does he do 
but slip into the méal-room and hide himself till 
night. Just as it was dark in comes old Bambrick, 
the innkeeper, with a light in his hand, and Felix 
slips behind him, shuts to the door, and tells him 
the whole story from beginning to end; how Sassy 
had served him; and lists the old fellow in his ser- 
vice, and off they set to a magistrate and get out a 
warrant, and then they goes to the deputy-sheriff, 
and gets Sassy arrested. Sassy was so taken aback, 
he was hardly able to speak for a minute or two, for 
he never expected Felix would follow him into 
Canady at all, seein’ that if he oncet reached British 
soil he was safe. But he soon come to again, so he 
ups and bullies. ‘‘ Pray sir,” sais he, “ what do you 
mean by this?” ‘ Nothin’ above partikelar,” sais 
Felix, quite cool; “ only I guess I want the pleasure 
of your company back, that’s all;” and then turnin’ 
to the onder sheriff, ‘ Squire,” sais he, “will you 
take a turn or two in the entry, while Sassy and I 
settle a little matter of business together ?”’ and out 
goes Nab. “Mr. Foyle,” sais Sassy, “I have no 
business to settle with you—arrest me, sir, at your 
peril, and T’ll action you in law for false imprison- 
ment.’ ‘‘ Where’s my money,” sais Felix ; “ where’s 
my four thousand dollars?” “What do I know 
about your money?” sais Sassy.” “ Well,” sais 
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Felix, “it is your business to know, and I paid you 
as my book-keeper to know, and if you don’t know 
you must jest return with me and find out, that’s all 
—so come, let us be movin’.” Well, Sassy larfed 
right out in his face. “ Why, you cussed fool,” sais 
he, “don’t you know I can’t be taken out o’ this 
colony state but only for crime? What a rael soft- 
horn you must be to have done so much business and 
not know that!” “TguessI gota warrant that'll take 
you out, tho’,” sais Felix; “read that,”—a handin’ 
the paperto him. “ Now I shall swear to that agin, 
and send it to governor, and down will come the 
marchin’ order in quick stick. I’m soft, I know, but 
I ain’t sticky, for all that ; I generally come off clear, 
without leavin’ no part behind.” The moment Sassy 
saw the warrant his face fell, and the cold perspira- 
tion rose out like rain-drops, and his colour went and 
came, and his knees shook like anythin’. ‘“ Hoss- 
stealin sais he aloud to himself—“ hoss-stealin’ ! 
—heavens and airth, what perjury! Why, Felix,” 
sais he, ‘you know devilish well I never stole your 
hoss, man; how could you go and swear to such an 
infarnal lie as that?” ‘* Well, I’m nothin’ but a 
‘cussed fool’ and a rael ‘soft-horn’ you know,” 
sais Felix, “as you said just now; and if I. had 
gone and sworn to the debt, why you’d a-kept the 
money, gone to jail, and swore out, and I’d a-had my 
trouble for my pains. So you see I swore you stole 
my hoss, for that’s a crime, though absquotolatin’ 
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ain’t, and that will force the British governor to 
deliver you up; and when I get you into New York 
State, why you settle with me for my four thousand 
dollars, and I will settle with you for stealin’ my 
hoss ;” and he put his finger to the tip end of his 
nose, and winked, and said, “ young folks think old 
folks is fools, but old folks know young folks is fools. 
IT warn’t born yesterday, and I had my eye-teeth 
sharpened before your’n were through the gums, I 
guess. You hante got the Bosten constable to deal 
with now, I can tell you, but old Felix Foyle himself, 
and he ain’t so blind but what he can feel his way 
along, I guess—do you take my meanin’, my young 
coon?” <‘T’m sold,” sais Sassy, and he sot down, 
put both elbows on the table, and covered his face 
with his hands and fairly cried like a child. “I’m 
sold,” sais he. ‘ Buy your pardon, then,” sais Felix. 
‘Pay down the four thousand dollars and you are a 
free and enlightened citizen once more.”’ Sassy got 
up and unlocked his portmanteau, and counted it all 
out in paper rolls just as he received it. ‘“ Thar it 
is,” sais he, ‘and I must say you deserve it. That 
was a great stroke o’ your’n.” “Stop a bit,” sais 
Felix, seein’ more money there, all his savin’s for 
yeats, “we ain’t done yet. I must have 500 dollars 
for expenses.” ‘There, d—n you,” sais Sassy, 
throwin’ another roll at him,—“ there it is; are you 
done yet?” “No,” sais Felix, ‘““ngt yet; now you 
have done me justice, I must do you the same, and 
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clear your character. Call in that gentleman the 
constable from the entry, and I will go a treat of 
nalf-a-pint of brandy. Mr. Officer,” sais Felix, “‘ here 
is some mistake; this gentleman has convinced me 
he was only follerin’, as my clerk, a debtor of mine 
here, and when he transacts his bus’ness, will return, 
having left his hoss at the lines, where I can get him 
if I choose; and I must say I am glad on’t, for the 
credit o’ the nation abroad. Fill your glass; here’s a 
five-dollar bill to your fees, and here’s to your good 
health. If you want provision to ship off in the way 
of trade, I’m Felix Foyle, and shall be happy to 
accommodate you.” 

‘<< Now,” said Mr. Slick, “that is what I call a 
rael clever trick, a great card, warn’t it? He de- 
sarves credit, does Felix; it ain’t every one would 
a~been up to trap that way, is it?” 

‘« Sam,” said his father, rising with great dignity 
and formality of manner, “was that man, Felix 
Foyle, ever a military man?” ; 

‘<No, sir; he never had a commission, even in the 
militia, as I knows on.” 

‘“T thought not,” said the colonel. “No man 
that had seen military life could ever tell a lie, much 
less take a false oath. That fellow, sir, is a villain, 
and I wish Washington and I had him to the 
halberts ; by the ’tarnal we’d teach him to disgrace 
our great name before those benighted colonists.” ” ! 


1 Sam Slick——The Attaché, vol. i. 
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This affair terminated pleasantly for every one 
except the poor wretch who had to disgorge his ill- 
gained wealth; but when Judge Lynch presides over 
the court before which the horse-thief is brought, 
the business is finished in such a rapid manner that 
there is little chance of the culprit escaping; and it 
happens occasionally that an innocent man suffers» 
As an instance of a tragic trial for horse stealing, 
Mr. Clarence King, of the United States Geological 
Survey, thus reports a horse-stealing trial in Cali- 
fornia : 

‘Early in the fifties, on a still, hot summer’s 
afternoon, a certain man, in the camp of the northern 
mines which shall be nameless, having tracked his two 
donkeys and one horse a half-mile, and discovering 
that a man’s track with spur-marks followed them, 
came back to town and told “the boys” who loitered 
about a popular saloon that in his opinion “some 
Mexican had stolen the animals,” 

‘Such news as this naturally demanded drinks 
all round. “Do you know, gentlemen,” said one 
who assumed leadership, “that just naturally to 
shoot these Greasers ain’t the best way. Give ’em a 
fair jury trial, and rope ’em up with all the majesty 
of law. That’s the cure.” 

‘Such words of moderation were well received, 
and they drank again to “here’s hoping we ketch 
that Greaser.” 

‘As they loafed back again to the verandah, a 
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Mexican walked over the hill brow, jingling his spurs 
pleasantly in accord with a whistled waltz. The 
advocate for law said in an undertone, “That’s the 
cuss.” 

‘A rush, a struggle, and the Mexican, bound 
hand and foot, lay on his back in the bar-room. 
‘Happily such cries as “String him up!” “ Burn the 
doggoned lubricator!’’ and other equally pleasant 
phrases, fell unheeded upon his Spanish ear. 

‘A jury, upon which they forced my friend, was 
quickly gathered in the street, and despite refusals 
to serve, the crowd hurried them in behind the bar. 
A brief statement of the case was made by the ci- 
devant advocate, and they shoved the jury into a 
commodious poker-room, where seats were grouped 
about neat green tables. The noise outside the bar- 
room by-and-by died away into complete silence, but 
from afar down the cafion came confused sounds as 
of disorderly cheering. 

‘They came nearer, and again the light-hearted 
noise of human laughter mingled with clinking 
glasses. A low knock at the door of the jury-room ; 
the lock burst in, and a dozen smiling fellows asked 
the verdict. 

‘A foreman promptly replied, “ Not guzlty.”« 

‘With volleyed oaths and ominous laying of hands 
on pistol-hilts, the boys slammed the door, with 
“You'll have to do better than that!” 

‘In half an hour the advocate opened the door 


again. : 
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‘<< Your opimion, gentlemen?” gi 

‘“< Guilty!” | 

““Correct! You can come out.” We hung him 
an hour ago. 

‘The jury took “theirs neat,” and when after 
a few minutes the pleasant village returned to its 
former tranquillity, it was “allowed” at more than 
one saloon that “ Mexicans ’Il know enough to let 
white men’s stock alone after this.” One after 
another exchanged the belief that this sort of thing 
was more sensible than “nipping ’em on sight.” 

‘When, before sunset, the bar-keeper concluded 
to sweep some dust out of his poker-room back door, 
he felt a momentary surprise at finding the missing 
horse dozing under the shadow of an oak, and the 
two lost donkeys serenely masticating playing-cards, 
of which many bushels lay in a dusty pile. He was 
reminded then that the animals had been there all 
day.’ ] — a | 

The records of Judge Lynch’s court are but im- 
perfectly kept, or doubtless many other equally tragic 
blunders could be related. In some cases the stolen 
horse was made executioner; the culprit’s arms were 
bound behind his back, he was mounted on the horse, 
a rgpe depending from a tree being fastened round 
his neck. When the horse moved on the thief was 
left hanging. 

The Indians of North America are great horse 


@ 
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thieves, and some account of their exploits and 
manner of thieving has been given by an English- 
man who travelled much on the prairie. 

‘On rising we heard that a ‘small party of Ricaras 
had carried off twenty-six of our horses during the 
night, including two of mine, one of which broke 
away from them and returned; but one of them, a 
venerable gray, remained in the hands of the captors. 
Soon after our departure from Fort Leavenworth, 
our American lad, who was a merry wag, named the 
pack horses and mules after the public men of the 
day, according to his opinion of their respective 
merits and qualities. It was impossible to avoid a 
smile, when I overheard some of his objurgations, as 
he was driving them up in the rear:—‘‘ Come up, 
General!” “Who, ho, Van Buren—your pack is 
all one side.” “Go it, Henry Clay—old Kentuck 
for ever!” &c. I believe it was General Jackson 
that remained a Ricara prisoner. How they ever 
succeeded in making him move I cannot imagine, as 
all our instruments of persuasion, from a spur to a 
cowhide, could only extract a very small jog-trot, 
and that for a short time. Nevertheless, he must 
have been forced off at some speed, as a few Pawnees 
pursued for many miles in the morning without 
SUCCESS. 

‘The manner in which they (the Ricaras) steal 
horses is as follows: Two or three men approach the 
encampment cautiously soon after nightfall, and take 
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advantage of any.creek, dell, or brushwood that may 
serve to conceal them from the observation of the 
out-pickets ; if they succeed in reaching the extremity 
of the village undiscovered, they stand up and walk 
deliberately through it, wrapped in their buffalo 
robes. They can no longer be distinguished from the 
Pawnees by the faint light of the half-extinguished 
fires; and as they pass the groups of horses collected 
before‘their respective owners’ lodges, they cut with 
a'sharp knife the laryettes that secure those they 
purpose to carry off. As soon as they have loosened 
the required number, each man jumps upon one, and 
they drive off the rest at full speed, shaking their 
blankets and urging the alarmed animals to their 
utmost exertions. Of course they obtain a consider- 
able start of any pursuit, and, if the night is dark, 
run but little risk of being overtaken. 

‘The manner of securing horses on the prairie 
against these depredators is twofold; either to tie 
them by a laryette passed round the neck; or to 
“hobble”? them, which is effected by tying the fore- 
legs close together, by leather thongs passed round 
them, below the knee-joint. This latter is the safer 
plan, because a thief can sometimes cut the laryette 
as he walks, without risk of observation; but if he 
stoops down to untie or cut a strong leather thong 
between the shins of a horse, he not only runs more 
risk of alarming the animal, but incurs suspicion 
from any one who may happen to be*lying awake in 
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the neighbourhood. In cases where there is a pro- 
bability of such an attempt, it is better both to tie 
and hobble them. 

‘The following day the chiefs assembled and sat 
in council many hours, discussing the expediency of 
reprisals. The subject afforded a wide field for dis. 
cussion, as the United States, in the stipulation for 
paying the annuities for ceded lands, exacted from 
the Pawnees that they should not send out parties 
to steal horses, as had been their practice. In the 
meantime the more distant tribes came in to hunt in 
the buffalo prairies and steal the Pawnees’ horses, 
while the latter are forbidden to make reprisals. 
These stipulations would be very hard if adhered to ; 
but I have good reason to believe that during my 
residence with the Pawnees they sent out several 
horse-stealing parties, one of which was supposed to 
have met with considerable success among the Kanzas 
Indians, a tribe settled on the river of the same 
name. The Indian notions of reprisals are very 
cosmopolitan ; if thirty horses are stolen from them 
and they cannot discover the thieves, they consider 
themselves perfectly justified in stealing thirty from 
the first party or tribe that may offer them the 
opportunity.’ ! 

At the present time in England the crime » of 
horse stealing is comparatively rare, though occasion- 
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ally a notice against a police-station wall, or a news- 
paper advertisement, tells us that it has not entirely 
died out. The best plan is for those who possess 
valuable horses to remember the old adage—‘ It is 
no use locking the stable door when the steed is 
stolen.’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


INSTINCT, POWER OF MEMORY AND DOCILITY OF THE 
HORSE. 


Or the cleverness of the horse, how he remembers 
benefits and injuries, and how he oftentimes learns 
to anticipate his rider’s will, many tales are told. 
‘Perhaps no animal in man’s employment more 
thoroughly understands what he is about than the 
“stock horse” of New South Wales. From the 
earliest period of his breaking he is taught to wheel 
instantly when at full speed on any ground; and 
from the innate sagacity which horses have in dis- 
cerning their rider’s object, one that has been “after 
stock ” for a year or two reaches such perfection in 
this point as almost to justify the ordinary recom- 
mendation of an Australian horse-dealer, that “ he 
can turn upon a cabbage-leaf.”” The best exemplifi- 
cation of this faculty is the process of driving, or as 
it is called, “ cutting out” a single bullock, to which 
he will not submit without a sharp tussle, from the 
instinctive dislike to separation which all the bush 
cattle exhibit. “ At first starting he trusts wholly to 
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his speed, but, finding after a trial of two or three 
hundred yards, that his retreat to the herd is still 
intercepted, he doubles round in the rear of his 
pursuer, who, were he*to continue his onward career, 
would thereby lose a great deal of ground ; but such 
is the agility of the stock-horse that he simul- 
taneously wheels round, and still keeps on the inside 
without losing an inch. This kind of thing is re- 
peated again and again, till the baffled bullock is 
fain to take any course his tormentor may direct.’ ! 
In submission to a master the horse is affected 
by kind treatment almost as much as the dog and 
elephant; for although habitually his actions show 
timidity, they are more an effect of good temper than 
fear; for where severity is unreasonably exercised, 
obedience, which is readily granted to kind treat- 
ment, becomes doubtful, and sooner or later breaks 
out in vicious resentment and opposition. A horse 
knows its own strength, and oppression has its limits. 
‘In emulation to surpass a rival no more convincing 
instance can be cited than in the case of a racehorse 
finding his competitor beginning to head him in the 
course, seizing him by the fore-leg with such firm 
teeth, that both jockeys were obliged to dismount to 
part them. This was #orse of Mr. Quin’s in 1753, 
Forester, another racer, caught his antagonist by the 
jaw to hold him back. Surely such animals should 
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not be gored with the spur or cut with the whip to 
do their utmost.”! 

But the sagacious animal expects that his master 
or rider shall be fully competent to perform his share 
of the business. A horse soon learns to despise a 
timid rider. 

‘The confidence of a horse in a firm rider and 
his own courage is great, as was conspicuously evinced 
in the case of an Arab possessed by the late General 
Sir Robert R. Gillespie, who being present on the 
race-course of Calcutta during one of the great 
Hindu festivals, when several hundred thousand 
people may be assembled to witness all kinds of 
shows, was suddenly alarmed by the shrieks of the 
crowd, and informed that a tiger had escaped from 
his keeper. Sir Robert immediately called for his 
horse, and grasping a boar-spear which was in the 
hands of one of the crowd, rode to attack this for- 
midable enemy. The tiger probably was amazed at 
finding himself in the middle of such a number of 
shrieking beings, flying from him in all directions ; 
but the moment he perceived Sir Robert, he crouched 
with the attitude of preparing to spring at him, and 
that instant the gallant soldier passed his horse 
in a leap over the tiger’s back, and struck the spear 
through his spine. The horse was a small gray, 
afterwards sent home by him a present to the Prince 
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Regent. When Sir Robert fell at the storming of 
Kalunga, his favourite black charger, bred at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and carried by him to India, 
was, at the sale of his éffects, competed for by several 
officers of his division, and finally knocked down to 
the privates of the 8th Dragoons, who contributed 
their prize-money to the amount of 5001. sterling to 
retain this commemoration of their late commander. 
Thus the charger was always led at the head of 
the regiment on a march; and at the station of 
Cawnpore was indulged with taking his ancient 
station at the colour-stand, where the salute of 
passing squadrons was given at drill and on reviews. 
When the regiment was ordered home, the funds of 
the privates running low, he was bought for the same 
sum by a relative of ours, who provided funds and a 
paddock for him, where he might end his days in 
comfort ; but when the corps had marched, and the 
sound of trumpet had departed, he refused to eat; 
and on the first opportunity, being led out to exercise, 
he broke from his groom, and galloping to his ancient 
station on the parade, after neighing aloud, dropped 
down and died.’ ! 

The pressure of the rider’s limbs, the feel of the 
handeon the bridle, may even serve a horse instead 
of the sense of sight. Blind horses are by no 
means uncommon, and some of them do daily work 
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without being much inconvenienced by the want 
of sight, if the rider or driver is patient and 
steady. 

‘IT remember many years “back my old acquaint- 
ance and infallible doctor, Mr. Minster, of Chelten- 
ham, having a very fine old gray hunter, stone blind; 
and when visiting his patients he would often cross 
the country by the footpaths, leaping the stone stiles 
with ease and safety. Being one day with a dashing 
young farmer who was boasting of the feats his horse 
could perform, the doctor took the shine out of him 
on the instant by proposing a wager that he had 
a horse in his stable which could take a leap the 
farmer’s horse could not. 

«“«“ Where shall we go to decide the bet?” said 
the farmer, who of course had gaid “ done.”’ 

‘“QOnly into the street,” replied the other. 

‘Consequently the doctor was mounted on the blind 
horse in a trice, when giving him the office by the 
bit (and as Horace says, there lies the horse’s ear), 
he made him believe a stone stile was before him, 
and he took a spring that would have cleared the 
highest in the parish, to the no small discomfiture of 
the farmer.’ ! 

And when well treated the horse is capable of 
great affection for the biped who rides or drives him; 
the animal will show a great deal of ingenuity in 
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protecting his master from danger—witness the fol- 
‘lowin g “Instance of Docility |” 

_ 6A farmer was remarkable for two qualities—- 
attachment to animals and getting tipsy. The horse 
he usually rode, or rather the one that usually walked 
by his side like a dog—for he seldom rode him—had 
been brought up by him from a foal. Once every 
week the owner went to a market some seven or 
eight mile8 distant from his home, and as invariably 
came. home the worse for liquor, his potations in such 
cases being usually varied by sundry slumbers in the 
middle of the road. The horse was always by his 
side, and if any one approached, a warning neigh 
gave notice to be wary; no accident to the master 
ever occurred. 

‘One night a farmer of the neighbourhood was 
coming home, when the well-known neigh informed 
him that J—— was asleepinthe mud. Determined 
to test the sagacity of the horse, he removed the 
tipsy man from the middle of the road to the close 
vicinity of a ditch half-filled with water, placing him 
in a position so that he nearly touched the water. 
He then remounted his own horse, rode onwards a 
short distance, when he tied his horse to a gate and 
returned to watch the result, which he found to be 
that the intoxicated man was lying far from the ditch 
where he had left him; having had his coat torn by 
the teeth of his own horse when dragging him out of 
danger of drowning. The tipsy farmer’s horse, which 
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had previously been very friendly towards the experi- 
menter, could not afterwards be brought to notice 
him otherwise than with aversion.’ ! 

An instance of vindictive memory may follow 
here, showing how the horse remembers those who 
ill-treat him. 

‘I will relate a little circumstance which took 
place in Mexico a few years before I left there. One 
of my friends had a horse extremely gentle, and of 
such an easy agreeable gait, that he took the greatest 
care of him, and held him at a great price. A well- 
fed, big and lusty friar was a friend to our neigh- 
bour: one who liked the good things of this world, 
as well as he liked to ride out to the small towns 
bordering upon the city of Mexico, and take a dinner 
with the bonny lasses and countrymen inhabiting 
those villages. He used to ask my friend to loan 
him his horse to take these excursions just around 
the capital; and, as his requests were granted with 
so good a grace, he, in a short time, went so far as to 
ask the loan of this favourite animal to go to Cuerna- 
vaca, a distance of eighteen leagues. As this 
happened pretty often, our friend complained to me 
one day of the indiscretion of the friar. I asked him 
if he could procure me a friar’s dress for a few days, 
and leave his horse with me for the same time. He 
did so. I dressed myself in the friar’s dress and 
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went in where the horse was. I took a good whip in 
my hand and made him do penance for no other sin 
but that of too much gentleness. Going out, I took 
off my friar’s dress and went in again in my own 
dress, and handled him gently. I repeated the opera- 
tion a few days, at the end of which I took the horse 
back to his master, and told him he might lend him 
to the friar whenever he pleased. A day or two 
after he came to my store. ‘ Your remedy,” said 
he, “has had a marvellous effect. Our monk has 
just left my house, perfectly persuaded that my horse 
is possessed with the devil. For when the holy 
personage came up to take him by the bridle to get 
on him, he was so frightened, and wheeled round so 
quick, and flew away from him with so much terror, 
that one would have said he took him for the destroy- 
ing angel.” The friar crossed himself many times, 
hurried away in all haste to the convent to sprinkle 
himself with holy water, and never asked my friend 
for his horse again.’ ! 

In this case the horse remembered the dress, not 
the features of the individual who used the whip on 
him. But horses can remember features as well as 
costumes. 

The late General Pater of the East India Service 
was a remarkably fat man. While stationed at 
Madras he purchased a charger, which, after a short 
trial, all at once betool himself to: a trick of lying 
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down whenever the general prepared to get upon hig 
back. Every expedient was tried, without success, 
to cure him of the trick, and the laugh was so much 
against the general’s corpulency that he found it 
convenient to dispose of his horse to a young officer 
quitting the settlement for a distant station up the 
country. Upwards of two years had subsequently 
elapsed when, in execution of his official duties, 
General Pater left Madras to inspect one of the 
frontier cantonments. He travelled, as is the custom 
in India, in his palankeen. The morning after his 
arrival at the station the troops were drawn out, and, 
as he had brought no horses, it was proper to provide 
for his being suitably mounted, though it was not 
very easy to find a charger equal to his weight. At 
length an officer resigned to him a powerful horse 
for the occasion, which was brought out, duly capari- 
soned, in front of the line. The general came forth 
from his tent, and proceeded to mount; but the 
instant the horse saw him advance he flung himself 
flat upon the sand, and neither blows nor entreaties 
could induce him to rise. Jt was the general’s old 
charger, who from the moment of quitting his service 
had never once practised the artifice until this second 
meeting. The general, who was an exceedingly 
good-humoured man, joined heartily in the universal 
shout that ran through the whole line on witnessing 
this ludicrous affair.’ 


¢ 
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The tricks of horses to procure little luxuries and 
indulgences are very clever. 

‘An orchard had been repeatedly stripped of its 
best arid ripest fruij, and the marauders had laid 
their plans so cunningly that the strictest vigilance 
could not detect them. At last the depredators were 
discovered to be a mare and her colt which were 
turned out to graze among the trees. The mare was 
seen to go up to one of the apple-trees, and to throw 
herself against the trunk so violently that a shower 
of ripe apples came tumbling down. She and her 
offspring then ate the fallen apples, and the same 
process was repeated at another tree. Another mare 
had discovered the secret of the water-butt, and, 
whenever she was thirsty, was accustomed to go to 
the butt, turn the tap with her teeth, drink until her 
thirst was satisfied, and then to close the tap again. 
I have heard of two animals which performed this 
feat ; but one of them was not clever enough to turn 
the tap back again, and used to let all the water run 
to waste.’ ! 


? Rev. J.G. Wocd—llustrated Natural llistory. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ECCENTRIC LITERARY AND CLERICAL HORSEMEN. 


LITERATURE has produced a few equestrian curiosities. 
So has the Church. The typical fox-hunting parson 
has his opposite. 

An absent-minded man was the eccentric poet 
Bowles, who resided at Bremhill, in Wiltshire. His 
chief mode of locomotion being on horseback, he was 
one day met by a friend walking leisurely along the 
road, book in hand, with the reins of his bridle hang- 
ing on his arm, and the head-piece with the bit 
trailing on the ground behind him. 

‘Why, Bowles!’ exclaimed his friend, ‘ what has 
become of your horse ?’ 

‘Behind me,’ was his reply, without taking the 
trouble to look back. 

‘Then he is an uncommon long way behind, 
Bowles ; for I can see a mile of road, but no horse.’ 

On this occasion, during one of his absent fits, 
while stopping and taking notes as he proceeded by 
the wayside, the chin-stay being loose the horse 
had disengaged the bridle from his head without his 
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master being aware of his movements. With all 
his eccentricities and wayside wanderings, neverthe- 
less, Bowles took good care to avoid meeting the 
foxhounds, although we were continually running 
through his parish.’ ! 

‘Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, who was a very 
fine horseman—and before he was promoted to the 
bench, always in the first flight when foxhounds 
were running—once said to the wisest wit of the last 
generation, “I understand, Mr. Sydney Smith, you 
object to clergymen riding on horseback.” “Not,” 
was the reply, “‘ when they ride very badly and turn 
out their toes.” For Sydney Smith took the haute 
école view of horsemanship.’ ? 

But Sydney Smith’s doctrine was better than his 
practice, so far as riding was concerned. He certainly 
at various times kept horses, and even mounted them ; 
but, after all, Sydney Smith was a very poor horse- 
man. In the words of his daughter, Lady Holland, 
‘ Hither from the badness of his horses or the badness 
of his riding, or perhaps from both (in spite of his 
various contrivances to keep himself in the saddle), 
he had several falls, and kept us in continual anxiety.’ 
In one of his letters Sydney Smith says: ‘I used to 
think a fall from a horse dangerous, but much experi- 
ence has convinced me to the contrary. I have had 


| Recollections of a Foxhunter, by Scrutator. 
78. Sydney——TZhe Book of the 
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six falls in two years, and behaved just like the Three 
per Cents when they fall. I got up again, and am 
not a bit the worse for it, any more than the stock in 
question. .. . I left off riding for the good of my 
parish and the peace of my family ; for somehow or 
other my horse and I had a habit of parting com- 
pany. On one occasion I found myself suddenly pros- 
trate in the streets of York, much to the delight of 
the dissenters. Another time my horse, “ Calamity,” 
flung me over his head into a neighbouring parish, and 
I felt grateful it was not into a neighbouring planet ; 
but as no harm came of it, I might have persevered, 
perhaps, if, on a certain day, a quaker tailor from a 
neighbouring village to which I had said I was going 
to ride, had not taken it into his head to call, soon 
after my departure, and requested to see Mrs. Sydney. 
She, instantly conceiving I was thrown, if not killed, 
rushed down to the man, exclaiming, “ Where is he? 
Where is your master—is he hurt?” The astonished 
an quaking snip stood silent from surprise. Still 
more agitated by his silence, she exclaimed, “Is he 
hurt? I insist upon knowing the worst!” ‘Why, 
please, ma’am, it is only thy little bill, a very small 
account, I wanted thee to settle,” replied he in much 
surprise. ‘ 
‘After this, you may suppose, I sold my horses 
however, it is some comfort to know that my friend, 
Sir George, is one fall ahead of me, and is certainly 
a worse rider. [It is a great proof, too, of the 
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liberality of this county, where everybody can ride as 
soon as they are born, that they tolerate me at all. 

‘The horse ‘‘ Calamity,” whose name has been 
thus introduced, was the firstborn of several young 
horses bred on the farm, who turned out very fine 
creatures, and gained him great glory even amongst 
the knowing farmers of Yorkshire; but this first 
production was certainly not encouraging. A buge, 
lank, large-boned foal appeared, of chestnut colour 
and with four white legs. It grew apace, but its 
bones became more and more conspicuous; its appe- 
tite was unbounded—grass, hay, corn, beans, food 
moist and dry, were all supplied in vain, and vanished 
down his throat with incredible rapidity. He stood 
a large, living skeleton, with famine written in his 
face, and my father christened him “Calamity.” As 
“Calamity” grew to maturity he was found to be as 
sluggish in disposition as his master was impetuous 5 
so my father was driven to invent his patent ‘“ Tan- 
talus,” which consisted of a small sieve of corn 
suspended on a semicircular bar of iron, from the 
end of the shafts, just beyond the horse’s nose. The 
corn rattling as the vehicle proceeded, stimulated 
““Calamity ” to unwonted exertions ; and under the 
hope of overtaking this imaginary feed, he did more 
work than all the previous provender which had 
been poured down his throat had been able to obtain 
from him.”! © 

1 By Lady Holland—Memvir of the Rev. Sydney: Smith. 
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Had the witty clergyman been compelled to ride 
long distances in the discharge of his duties he would 
probably have learned what Nimrod called the ‘art 
of adhesiveness,’ that is, the knack of sticking to his 
saddle. In the back settlements of America, where 
ministers of the gospel have to travel long distances 
on horseback, they become quite knowing in all 
matters concerning horseflesh. Here is the testimony 
of a leading American periodical concerning these 
clerical horsemen : 

‘There are no better judges of horses than itine- 
rant preachers in the United States. From the very 
necessities of their calling they are constantly depen- 
dent upon their services, and thus, naturally, become 
acquainted with all their good and bad qualities. We 
have one of these Backwoods’ apostles in our mind’s 
eye, whose circuit was in a south-western state. He 
was born in Virginia, and I have always suspected 
that his infant eyes opened upon a race-track. Be 
that as it may, a certificate of character from him in 
favour of a horse was of commercial value. Indifferent 
about his personal comfort and personal appearance, 
he insisted upon being well mounted, and seemed 
always ready to “run the good race.” 

‘On one occasion he was pressing his way ta a 
meeting when his progress was obstructed by a crowd 
in the road, engaged in the preliminaries of a scrub- 
race. Compelled to stop a moment, he involuntarily 
examined the cattle entered for the sport, and 
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spontaneously gave his opinion which one would win. 
Suddenly remembering that it was the Sabbath, he 
apologised for his worldly-mindedness and would have 
passed’on, but the,crowd had become uproarious, 
and nothing would do but the parson must stay and 
see the thing out. After some properly expressed 
repugnance he consented, on the condition that the 
Sabbath-breakers would accompany him to church 
and hear his sermon; this was agreed to without a 
dissenting voice. The parson fulfilled his contract 
with commendable zeal, and his constituents acted 
in like good faith. As a result, to use the language 
of one of the congregation, “‘the parson, for their 
evident wickedness, used a moral currycomb with 
such coarse teeth that he nearly took all the hair of 
their self-conceit off their backs.” Unfortunately for 
the lasting effects of the well-timed and excellent 
discourse, the parson’s horse, after the ceremony was 
over, “ took the bit in his mouth and beat everything 
on the road,” in spite of all the owner’s endeavours 
to restrain him. The more sober and discreet brethren 
professed to believe it was an untoward accidents 
but the sinners thought there was design in it, and 
singularly enough the parson’s influence was greatly 
incyeased among this branch of his congregation.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Or course all who have to do with horses are liable 
to accidents, but it seldom occurs that any one man 
meets with so many as happened to the late George 
Talkington, once a celebrated horse-dealer at Ut- 
toxeter, who died on April 8, 1826, at Cheadle in 
Cheshire, after meeting with more injuries than 
probably ever befell any other human being. 

‘Up to the year 1793 Talkington’s injuries were 
as follows :—Right shoulder broken; skull fractured 
and trepanned; three ribs on the left side broken ; 
a severe cut on the forehead; lancet case and knife 
forced into the thigh; three ribs broken on the 
right side; the right shoulder, elbow and wrist dis- 
located; back seriously injured; cap of the right 
knee kicked off; left ankle dislocated; right ankle 
dislocated and hip knocked down; seven ribs broken, 
right and left sides; kicked in the face, and left eye 
nearly knocked out; the back again seriously in- 
jured; two ribs und breast-bone broken; got down 
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and kicked by a vicious horse till he had five holes 
in his left leg; the sinew first below the right knee 
eut through and two holes in that leg, also two 
shocking cuts abovee the knee; seven times taken 
apparently dead out of different rivers. 

‘Since 1798, when a reference to these accidents 
was given by Mr. Madely, surgeon, of Uttoxeter, 
he had the right shoulder dislocated and collar-bone 
broken ; seven ribs broken; breast-bone laid open 
and right shoulder dislocated; left shoulder dislo- 
cated and left arm broken; two ribs broken, and 
right thigh seriously bruised; in 1819 (being then 
in his seventy-sixth year) a lacerated wound in the 
calf of the leg, extending to the foot; mortification 
f the wound took place, which exposed all the flexor 
tendons of the foot, also the capsular ligaments of 
the ankle-joint; he became delirious and so con- 
tinued three weeks; his wonderful recovery from 
this accident was attributed chiefly to the circum- 
stance of a friend having supplied him with a 
quantity of old Madeira, a glass of which he took 
every two hours for eight weeks, and afterwards 
occasionally. Since then, in 1823, being in his 
eightieth year, he had a mortification of the second 
toe ef the right foot, with exfoliation of the bone, 
from which he recovered, and at last died of old age 
in his eighty-third year. He was the father of 


eighteen children by one wife in fifteen years, all of 
® 
U 
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whom he survived, and he married again at the age 
of seventy-four.’ ! 

Talkington’s accidents were ull received in the 
way of business. But it sometimes happéns that 
® young gentleman has no business to get into 
such troubles as Sir G. Stephen relates in the 
following :— 

‘I have occasionally met with young gentlemen 
—very young gentlemen—who affect to prefer a 
brute with a queer temper “‘ because he will do most 
work.” These pinafore riders “never find a horse 
too much for them,” &c. When I hear this, I set it 
down, as of course, that the speaker has never been 
on horseback a second time in his life, or at all 
events never mounted a second horse. It is digress- 
ing a little from the subject, but I cannot resist the 
temptation of mentioning an adventure I had a few 
years since with a jackanapes of this description. 
He overtook me one afternoon riding home from the 
City; he was mounted on a good mare, but with vice 
legibly written on her face. He was obviously un- 
comfortable, and I advised him to dismount. ‘Oh, 
no; never liked a horse better! She is rather queer, 
to be sure, but I am riding her into order, for a 
friend who finds her too much for him.” I wag not 
his nurse, so I said no more. Presently he dropped 
his stick; I offered to hold the mare while he re- 


\ Oaford dnd University Ierald, April 29, 1826. 
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covered it, but I found that he dared not dismount, 
as he could not be assured of reseating himeelf. I 
foresaw the catastrophe ; no sooner had I given him 
his cane, than, to show his courage, he applied it to 
his mare, and away she went like a bullet. To give 
chase to a runaway horse is the unkindest service in 
the world. I followed at my leisure; the youth was 
going to a dinner-party, and I thought the worst 
that would happen would be his arriving in time to 
cook the dinner. 

‘At Islington, an old woman was “ flaring up” 
like a fury; an orange barrow overturned, and 
oranges scattered to the winds, bespoke the nature 
of her provocation; she had escaped by a miracle. A 
hundred yards further, a costermonger’s cart showed 
symptoms of unwonted distress—cabbages, carrots, 
and potatoes strewed the ground, while the owner 
vented his indignant wrath in wishes that my un- 
happy friend might finish his career in the shades 
below. Misfortunes thickened as I traced his steps; 
a mob at Battle-bridge surrounded the toll-collector; 
a good-natured attempt to close the gate had ex- 
posed his limbs to serious risk, though it had not 
saved his penny; the man was quit for a bloody 
nose; and a fish-woman for the trouble of washing 
her soles a second time. I followed in dismay. A 
quarter of a mile further, two stanhopes going in 
opposite directions had come in direct collision, four 
gentlemen were just recovering their legs, and 


uv 2 
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gaping round in bewilderment at the sudden appari- 
tion of Tam o’ Shanter the Second; their horses had 
taken fright at the clatter of the mare, and, emulat- 
ing her good example, bolted too and met in full 
career. 

‘At Tottenham Court Road the dandy’s hat had 
taken leave. I tracked its owner like a fox, guided 
by countless accidents, till I arrived at Paddington, 
and there, emerging from a bed of savoury slush, I 
found him! He was in truth well equipped for the 
hero of a drawing-room! He had pitched head 
foremost into one of those luscious quagmires which 
our road-sweepers sometimes accumulate at the 
road-sides. The mud formed a rich pomatum for his 
curly head; the pillory could not have worked a more 
complete metamorphosis. 

‘“Carry the gemman to the pump!” was the 
general cry, and certainly his folly deserved it. I 
called a coach just in time to save him from friends 
and foes, for on retracing my route I encountered 
orange-women, costermongers, gentlemen and fish- 
fags, all in full cry, like a pack of beagles.’ ! 

But even on the racecourse it does sometimes 
happen that accidents of the most extraordinary 
nature occur. For instance, it could scarcely be 
imagined that a helmet should kill a horse going at 
full speed, without injuring the wearer of it; yet 


1 Sir G. Stephens—Adventures of a Gentleman in Search of a 
Horse. 
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such a thing happened, as is related by a magazine 
whose position places the authority of the story 
beyond a doubt. 

‘A thost extraordinary accident happened some 
years ago on the Chester racecourse. A colt called 
Hairbreadth, by Escape, the property of the late Mr. 
Lockley, bolted over the ropes, and coming in contact 
with an officer of dragoons, Sir John Miller, who 
was on horseback, was killed by the peak of the 
helmet entering his skull when on the head of the 
baronet, who escaped with a trifling injury.’! 

The Arabs, clever horsemen as they are, are quite 
as liable to accident as English grooms. But the 
Arab likes to be kicked by a thoroughbred horse, and 
cannot endure to be put to any pain by an animal 
whose pedigree is at all defective. 

An English surgeon had been setting the broken 
leg of an Arab, who complained more of the accident 
that had befallen him than was thought becoming in 
one of his tribe: this the surgeon remarked to him, 
and his answer was truly characteristic. ‘Do not 
think, Doctor, I should have uttered a word of com- 
plaint if my own high-bred colt, in a playful kick, 
had broken both my legs; but to have a bone broken 
by a, brute of a jackass is too bad, and I will 
complain,’ ? 

The kick of one horse is bad enough, but what 


1 Quarterly Review, No. xcviii. 
* Bentley's Magazine, 1852. ° 
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must it be when thousands of them run wild, : 
frightened to a point when no human being can 
control them, run wildly over the country. In 
America and other countries, eyhere wild horses are 
common, it sometimes happens that, by accident, a 
herd of wild horses gets frightened, and then occurs 
a scene something like that described by the Hon. 
C. A. Murray, in his book of travels: 

‘ About an hour after the usual time at which the 
horses were brought in for the night, hobbled and 
otherwise secured near the tents and fires of their 
respective owners, an indistinct sound arose, like the 
muttering of distant thunder. As it approached it 
became mingled with the howling of all the dogs in 
the encampment, and with the shouts and yells of 
the Indians. In coming nearer it rose high above 
all these accompaniments, and resembled the lashing 
of a heavy surf upon a beach. On and on it rolled 
towards us, and partly from my own hearing, partly 
from the hurried words and actions of the tenants of 
our lodge, I gathered that it must be the fierce and 
uncontrollable gallop of thousands of panic-stricken 
horses. 

‘ As this living torrent drew nigh I sprang to the 
front of the tent, seized my favourite riding mare, 
and in addition to the hobbles which confined her, 
twisted the long laryette round her fore-legs, then 
led her immediately in front of the fire, hoping that 
the excited and maddened flood of horses would 
divide, and pass on each side of it. At the same 
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time I directed my servant to secure another of my 
horses; but he was so confused and astonished by 
the roaring tumultuous sound, that he seemed to 
have thought that the Shiennes were again attacking 
us—and, instead of following my instructions, ran 
about, before and in the tent, looking for pistols ! 

‘As the galloping mass drew nigh, our horses 
began to snort, prick up their ears, and then to 
tremble; and when it burst upon us they became 
completely ungovernable from terror. All broke 
loose, and joined their affrighted companions, except 
my mare, which struggled with the fury of a wild 
beast, and I only retained her by using all my 
strength, and at last throwing her on her side. On 
went the maddened troop, trampling in their head- 
long speed over skins and dried meat, &c., and 
throwing down some of the smaller tents. They 
were soon lost in the darkness of night and in the 
wilds of the prairie, and nothing more was heard of 
them save the distant yelping of the curs, who con- 
tinued their ineffectual pursuit. This is a stampedo, 
and is one of the most extraordinary scenes I have 
ever witnessed, as may easily be imagined by any 
one who reflects that this race of terror is run in 
darkness, only partially lighted by the fitful glare of 
half-extinguished fires, and that it 1s moreover run 
by several thousand steeds, driven by terror to un- 
governable madness. The first origin of the panic I 
could never learn!’! 

' Hon. C, A. Muwray—Travels in North Awe ta. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


POWER OF ENDURANCE AND LENGTH OF LIFE IN 
THE HORSE. 


TuE following anecdotes will give some idea of the 
hardships our four-footed friends can undergo, and 
also a notion of the duration of life in the horse. 

‘A horse’s life with moderate care and good 
usage is protracted to twenty-five, thirty-five, or 
forty years. A gentleman at Dulwich, near London, 
had three monuments of three horses who severally 
died in his possession at the ages of thirty-five, 
thirty-seven, and thirty-nine years. The oldest, it is 
to be remarked, was in a carriage the very day he 
died, strong and vigorous, but he was carried off in 
a few hours by spasmodic colic, to which he was 
subject. At Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, there 
was a horse thirty-six years old, which exhibited no 
symptoms of debility, nor any external signs of age 
except being nearly covered with warts. It was ‘Te- 
markable with regard to this four-footed Nestor, that 
when an unusually hard day’s work was required he 
was chosen as never failing in what was expected of 
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him. A horse named Wonder, formerly longing 
to the Riding School at Woolwich, may be quoted 
as living to forty years. Mr. Culley, in his Obser- 
vationé on Live Stock, mentions one he knew which 
lived to forty-seven years, having during all that 
time a ball in his neck received in the battle of 
Preston Pans, in the Rebellion of 1715, which was 
extracted at his death in 1758; thus, judging him 
to be four years old at the time he ‘received the 
wound (and it was probable he was more), he must 
at his death have been forty-seven. But even these 
venerables were mere babies to the barge horse of 
the Mersey and Irwell Navigation, which was well 
known to have been in his sixty-second year when 
he died.’ ! 

The hardships the horse is capable of enduring 
would hardly be credited by those who have not 
actually witnessed his power of endurance. 

According to Major Butler the horses of North 
America rival those of the Tartar steppes in their 
powers of endurance. The following is from his 
Great Lone Land: 

‘It was the last day of October, almost the last 
day of the Indian summer. My five horses were 
beginning to show the effect of their incessant work, 
but it was only in appearance, and we increased 
instead of diminished the distance travelled each 


1 Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
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day. We had neither hay nor oats to give them; 
there was nothing but the dry grass of the prairie, 
and no time to eat but the cold frosty night. We 
seldom travelled less than fifty tniles a day, stopping 
one hour at mid-day, and going on again until dark. 

‘My horse was a wonderful animal; day by day 
I feared that his game little limbs were growing 
weary, and that he must soon give out. But not a 
bit of it; his black coat roughened, his flanks grew 
thinner, but he still went gamely on. When I dis- 
mounted to save him, and let his companions go on 
before, he never rested till I mounted again, and 
then he trotted briskly on until he regained them. 
At the camping-place my first care was to remove 
saddle, saddle-cloth, and bridle, and hobble him with 
a bit of soft buffalo leather twisted round his fore- 
legs, and then poor Blackie hobbled away in the 
darkness to seek his provender. After a time we 
drove all the horses down to some lake, where 
Daniel (a half-breed servant) would cut little drink- 
ing holes in the ever-thickening ice. Then up would 
bubble the water and down went the heads of the 
thirsty horses at the too often bitter springs, for half 
the lakes and pools between the Assiniboine and 
South Saskatchewan are harsh with salts and alkali. 
Sometimes night would come down upon us whilst 
still in the midst of a great treeless plain, without 
shelter, water, or grass. Then we pushed on in inky 
darkness, and Blackie stepped out briskly, as if he 
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would never tire. On the fourth of November we 
rode over sixty miles, and when we camped in the 
lee of a little clump of bare willows, Blackie and his 
comrades went out to shiver through their supper on 
the cold snow-covered prairie, the bleakest scene my 
eyes had ever looked upon. 

‘Poor Blackie, however, came to a violent end 
in crossing a half-frozen river. 

‘We went out early, testing it with an axe and 
sharp-pointed poles. In places it was very thin, but 
in other parts it rang hard and solid to the blows. 
The dangerous part was in the very centre of the 
river. One light horse was passed safely over. Now 
came Blackie’s turn. I was uncomfortable about it, 
and wanted to have his shoes off, but my experienced 
companion demurred, and I foolishly gave way. 
Blackie was led by a long line; [ followed close 
behind him. He took the ice quite readily. We 
had got to the centre of the river when the surface 
suddenly. bent down, and to my horror my poor 
horse plunged into the deep, black, quick-running 
water. The horse, although he plunged suddenly 
down, never let his head go under water, but kept 
swimming stoutly round, trying all he could to get 
upon the ice. All his efforts were useless. A cruel 
wall of sharp ice cut his knees as he tried to lift 
them on the surface, and the current repeatedly 
carried him back underneath. I got almost to the 
edge of the hole, took hold of the line, but could give 
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him no assistance in his struggles. Never shall I 
forget how the poor brute looked at me. If ever 
dumb animal spoke with unutterable eloquence, that 
horse called to me in his agony ;. he turned to me as 
to some one from whom he had a right to expect 
assistance. “Is there no help for him?” I cried 
to the other men. “None,” was the reply; “the 
ice is dangerous all reund.”’ I rushed back to the 
camp where my rifle lay, and back to the place where 
the poor beast still struggled with his fate. As 
T raised the rifle he looked so imploringly that 
my hand trembled; another moment and the ball 
crashed through his head. With one look, never 
to be forgotten, poor Blackie went down under the 
cold ice.’ ! 

The semi-wild horses of Europe, Asia, and America 
are supposed to be capable of almost anything; but 
the following is not bad for the British cavalryman 
and his steed : 

‘It is often said the British cavalry soldier and 
his horse alike are unable to endure fatigue or travel 
long distances; but the following is an instance of 
what was done in our late disastrous and inglorious 
war in the Transvaal. Starting at midnight on a 
Friday night, with a hundred hussars, General Gir 
H. Wood made a reconnaissance. They crossed the 
Buffalo River by swimming, and by sunrise had 


! Butler’s Great Lone Land. 
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penetrated thirty miles into the Transvaal. Con- 
tinuing their course, they reached within ten miles 
of Wakkerstroom, where lay one of our beleaguered 
garrisons. Returning, camp was reached at six 
o’clock Saturday night; seventy-five miles having 
been traversed in eighteen hours. Not bad, this, for 
the much-despised British hussar.’ ! 

Something has already been said of the speed 
and endurance of the Arab horses of Northern Africa. 
They are swift and hardy, no doubt; but the reader 
is not obliged to believe the following : 

‘There existed in ancient times several stallions 
whose fame has come down to us; among others El 
Koura, of the tribe of the Beni-Timin, and Aouad), 
“the concave,” of the tribe of the Beni-Helal. On 
the subject of this latter the following anecdote is 
told. His master being asked, “ What canst thou 
relate of a surprising nature in connection with thy 
horse?” replied, “I was wandering one day in the 
desert, mounted on Aouad), when I was seiz2d with 
a violent thirst. By good fortune I fell in with a 
flock of ketéia (partridges) flying towards a spring. 
I followed them, and though holding in my horse 
as much as possible, I reached the water as soon as 
they did, without once pulling up to breathe him.” 
It is a most extrordinary example of speed, for the 
flight of the katia, always rapid, is greatly quickened 


' Cassell’s Boys’ Newspaper, February 23, 1881. 
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when, driven by thirst, it makes for water. “ Had 
I not,”’ continued the owner of Aouady, “checked his 
speed by pulling at the bridle with all my force, I 
should have outstripped the partridges.”’! ' 

I think America may be challenged to produce a 
horse that can outstrip the bird in its flight. 


Daumas— Horses of the Sahara. 
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Paul Foster’s Daughter. crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 88 6d.; post 8vo, illus- 

trated boards, 2s. 


Copyright. —A Handbook of 
English and Forelgn Copyright tn 
Literary and Dramatic Works. By 
StonEY Jrrrotv, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2a 6d 


Post 8vo, illustrated 


Cornwall.—Popular Romances 
of the West of England; or, The 
Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall, Collected and Edited 
by Ronerr Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky MountainsS By 
CHARLES Easert Crappock Past 
8vo, illus, bds., 28 cloth limp, 28. Gd. 


Creasy.—Memoirs of Eminent 
Etonians: with Notices of the Early 
History of Eton College. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, Author of “ The 
zeaen eects Hare of se World.” 

rown 6vo, cloth extr ilt, with x 
Portraits, 7s. 64, ai ; 
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Cruikshank (George): 


The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
wo Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconpb trom 1844 to 
* 1853. A Gathering of the Brst 
Humour of THackrray, Hoop, May- 
HEW, Q@LBERT SmitH, A’BECKETT, 
Rorert Broucn, &c. Wath 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CruixsHank, Hing, Lanperzis, &c, 
Crown &vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 64 each, 


The Life of George Cruikshank. By 


BLancHarD fxRROLD, Author of 
“The Life o Napoleon HI.,” &ce. 
With 84 Llustrations. New and 


Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78. 6d, 

Robinson Crusoe A beautiful re- 
production otf Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates 

y Grorce CRUuIKSHANK, choicely 
pines: Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
B Od. 


Cumming (C. F. Gordon),Works 
by: 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each, 

inthe Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
sunile and numerous full-page Illus- 
trations. 

Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains With numerous Iilustra- 
tions, 

Via Cornwall to Egypt With a 
eood si Na Frontispiece, Demy 

ovo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 
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Cussans.—Handbook of Her. 
aldry; with instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS. &c. By Joun E. Cussans, 
Lutuely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates, Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 78 6a 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel By WittiaMCyeLes, Crown 
svo, cloth extra, 38 64., post 8vo, 
thhust-ated boards, 28. 


Dartel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Georcr Danie. 
With djlustrations by Rost, Cruik- 
gH. NK. Crown bvo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


ASahe wee ae 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 

‘port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
Dauber. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTSER. Wath Poutrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards @s. 


7 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; ¢loth Hmp, 
1s. 6d. eac 


eaco, 
One Thousand Medical Maxime. 
Nursery Hinte: A Mother's Guide. 


ee 





Aids to Long Life. Crown &vo, is.: 
cloth limp. ta 6d. ese 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, cluding Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 

ublished MSS., for the first time 
ollected and Edited, with Meraorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Kev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols, 

__crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 

De Maistre —A vourney Round 
My Room. By Xavier De Matstre, 


Translated by Henry Atrwett. Post 
Bvo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


De Mille.—A Castle In Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitre. With 
a Frontispece. Crown bSvo, cloth 

_extra, 3s, € 1. ; post Svo, iilust. bda,, as, 


Derwent (Leith), Novels by: 
Crown b5vo, cloth extra, 38. 64. each; post 
Svo, ilustrated boards, 28. each. 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers, 


Dickens (nanies): Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby, 

Plokwiok Papers, {| Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charies Olickana, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliontaphy 
revised and enlarged. Edited und 
Prefaced by RICHARD HERNA SHEP 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68,--Aiso 
a SMALLER Epition, in the Slay fair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth lunp, 28. 64. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RiMMER. With: §7 Ilustra- 
tions by C. A. VANDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 108 6d 


Dictionaries: 

A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Doginatie. By the 
Rev. E,.C Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d ; hf.-bound, 9@, 

The Reader's Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Kev E. C, Brewers, 
LL D. With an Aopendix, contain- 
ing a Complete Enwiish Bibhography. 
Eleventh Thousan!. Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 

Authors and thelr Works, with the 
Dates#® Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader’s Handbook.” gepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev.’ Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
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DIcTIONARIER, Continued— 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men, With Historical and Explana- 
tory Notes, By Sawuer A. BENT 
M.A. Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,78 &d. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 

{rom the Earliest to the Present 

Times. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 

A thick volume, crown 8vo, balif- 

bonnd, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

The Siang Dictionary’ Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68, 62. . 

Women of the Day: A Biographical 
Dictionary. ByFrances Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases; A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Exirzer 
Epwarps. New and Cheaper Issue, 
Cr. 8vo, cl ex, | 7a 6d.; hf.-bd., 98. 


Diderot.—T he Paradox of Act- 


from Diderot’s ‘Le raraaoxe sur je 
Comédien,” by WALTER Hrerins 
Potiockx, With a Preface by Henry 
IrvinG. Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. 
Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 

and Frolics. [citles, 
Poetical Ingenulties and Eccentri- 
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Great Towns; with Anecdotic Glean- 
ings concerning their Worthies and 
their Oddities, By Dr. Jonn Doran, 
F.S.A. With 38 flusts. New and 
Cheaper Edit. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 
Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By DAVENPORT 
Avams. (Uniform with Brewer’s 
‘‘Reader’s Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
half-bound, 128.6d. [J preparation, 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., Vignette Portraits, 68. per Vol, 
Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
i nae Memoir by Ws, Girrorp. 
dit. by Col. CUNNINGHAM. 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 
ones; Vol. II., Poems «nd Minor 
Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
by A.C. SWINBURNE; Vol.IIl.,Trane 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


DRAMATISTS, 4 ry wore ow -, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, Vignette 
traits, 68, per Volume. ; 

Marlowe’s Works. | Includin his 
Translations, Edited, with Notes 
and introduc en: by Col. CUNNING- 
Ham One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
WiLtiaM GirForD Edited by Col. 
CunnincHam. One Vol 

Dyer.— The Folk-Lore of 

Plants. By Rev. T. F. THiseuton 

Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

7s Gd. {In preparation, 


Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. per Volume. 

Flatcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols. 

Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Worke. Three Vols, 


or pew ee 


Edit., with Introd, by J. | 
_ Corus. Cr, 8vo, parchment, 8s. 
Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday In Brazil and on the River 
Pilate, E, R. PEARCE EpGcuMBE, 


” With 41 Iilusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s, 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 
A Point of Honour. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
83. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Eggleston.— Roxy: A Novel. By 
EDWARD EGGLESTON. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 28 

Emanuel.—On 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tinted and plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


EI L ELCR tar sce ease: 
Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Afoany, 
commonly called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources, New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

Studies Restudied: Historical 
Sketches from Original Sources. 
Dt my &vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
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; Our: How to Preserve 

Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 

own Brownrna, I.R.AS., &o, Sixth 

“tion (Eleventh Thousand). With 

58 lilustrations. _Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

Fairholt.— Tobacco: Its His- 
tory and Assoctations; with an Ac- 
count of the Plant and its Manu- 
factiregand its Modes of Use in all 
Ages and Countries. By FaW. Farr- 
HOLT, F.S A. With upwards of 100 
I}lustrations by the Author. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88. 

Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men, By Sanus. ARTHUR 
bent, A.M. Filth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78 6d. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48, 64. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candie: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvemile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1aAm Crooxges, F.C.S, 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by W1LL1AM Crookks, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, 


‘ ve 


by 

Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 

War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manneis.” Crown 8vo, 
Is , cloth, 18, 6d 


Fin-bec.— The Cupboard 
mo 0 mrt ahi Awe anh 


ee ee ns 


of beef or, The Pysotechnist’s 
Treasury. By 

267 Miustrahons. A New dition, Re: 

vised throughout and greatly Dularged. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 

Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by: 

The Recreations ofa Literary Man; 
or, Does Writing pane With Re- 
collections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man’s 

“ore Life Cr 8vo, cloth extra, 68 

e World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

Littie Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHaries Lams. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

A Day’s Tour: A Journey through 
Franceand Belgium With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, 1s. 
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FitzGeracp (Percy), continued—~ 
Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary, Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, Sa, 6d. 


See re 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, %&. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten 
The Second Mrs, Tilloteon. 
Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

___The Lady of Brantome. 

Fletcher's (Giles, 8.0.) Gom. 
piete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 

Ileaven, Christ's Victone on Earth, 

Christ's Triumph over Death, and 

Minor Poems ith Memortal-Intro- 

duction and Notes by the Rev, A. RB, 

Grogsart, DD. Cr &vo, cloth bds..Ge 


Fonblanque.—Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY n& FONBLANQUE, 
Post 8vo, Hlustrated boards, 2a _ 

Francilion (R. £.), Novels by: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. each ; 
post Bvo, illust boards, 28 each. 
One by One. | A Real Queen. 

QueenCophetua.; 
Olympla. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 3s. 
Esther's Glove. Feap. #vo, I 

Frederic. — Seth's Brother's 
Wife: A Novel, By Haxoip Freperic, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo. ae 

Literature, History of 
ry Henry Van Laun Complete in 

3 Vols., demy 8vo,c] baa . 78. 6d. each, 


Frere.—Pandurang Harl; or, 
Memoirs ota Hindoo With a Preface 
by Sir H Bartir Frrre,G.C.S.1, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 64.; post 
&vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Friswell.—Oneof Two. A Novel. 
By Hain Frisweui. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. - 
rost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 60 each, 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of tha Conjurers. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. 7 

Fry's (Herbert) Royal Guide, 
to the London Charitles, 1887-8. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income,Officials,&c. Pub- 
lished Annually. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


eee ee 


Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 18. each, cl, limp, 1s. 6d. each. 

A Year’s Work In Garden and Green- 
house: Practical Advice to Amateur 
Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit,and Frame Garden. 
By Gzeorce GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By TOM JERROLD, 
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GARDENING Books, continucd— 
Post 8vo, 18, each; cl. limp, 18. 6d. each. 


Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers, By Tom and Janz 
grroLp. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
By Tou Jerrorp. 


My Garden Wild, and What I Grew 
there. By F.G Heatu. Crown $vo, 
cloth extra, 6s.; gilt edges, 88. 


taal 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 


Novel. By Epwarb GarreTr. Cr. 4vo, 
cl, ex., $8, G4. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 


Gentleman’s Magazine (The). 


One Shilling Monthly. In addition to 
the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so hi h a reputation, 
“Science Notes,” by W. Marrizu 
WiruiaM 3,F.R.A,S,,and “Table Talk,” 
by Syivanus URBAN, appear monthly. 
* Naw word the Valuanes fae Terr ta 


1887. Consisting of one entire Novel, 
entitled The Golden Hoop: An After- 
Marriage Interlude, By T.W.SpriGcHT, 
Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Dyke.” Demy 8vo, picture roves 1g. 

OU, 10. 


German Popular Stories. Col. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 


lected by the Prothers Grimm, an i 
Translated by EnGcar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Jonn Ruskin, 
With az Illustrations on Steel by 
GxrorGk CRUIXSHANK Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, és. 6d.; gilt edges, 78 64 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


Robin Gray. Braes of Yarrow. 
What will the A Heart's Prob- 
World Say P lem. 


in Honour Bound. 
Queen 


€ 


The GoldenShaft. 
the Of High Degree. 
Fancy Free. 


of 
Meadow. 


TheFlowerofthe Loving a Dream. 


Forest. A Hard Knot. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Heart’s Delight. _ (Preparing. 


Gilbert (William), Novels by: 


. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 
James Duke, Costermonger. a 


an 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
 Qilbert (W. &.), Original Flays 


by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 6d. each, 

The Freer Serres contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess —~ The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jury. 

The Szconp Szr1e8 contains—Br& 
ken ears Ecce ree 
Gretchan—Dan’! Druce-~Tom Cobb—~ 
H M.S, Pinafore—The Sorcerer—-The 
Pirates of Penzance, 


Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W.S Gitsert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S. * Pinafore" 
—The Pirates of Penzance—lolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida-—— The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year's Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 


Genny. Post 8vo, 18.; cloth, 18, 6d 


| » eed A Ae ee ee ee | wrtte 
mancers. By Wriiiam 
Pact Run Jimn 982 
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Golden Library, The: 


Square 16mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth 
limp, 28. per Volume. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Or. W. C) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett's (Or.) Songs for Sallors. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

Godwin'’s (William) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmzss Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Saua. 

Holmess Professor at the Break- 
fast Table 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Hiustrations 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales of 
Traveller. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both Scries 
Complete '»@ Vol, : 

Leigh bff Er bv0,°" © a Tale fir a 

her Pieces, 


d ther 
Pingtra,38 ~2e 


Tour? oa, With Sketches 
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gy ~IBRARY, THE, continued — 
Square rimo, 2a. per Volume. ~ 
‘a Provincial Letters. A New 
in, with Historical Intro- 
~duationand Notes,byT.M’Cam,D.D, 
Pope's Poetical Works. Complete. 
Rochefoucauld's Maxime and Moral 
Reflegtions. With Notes, and In- 
® troductory Easay by Sainte-Beuve, 


St. Plenpe's Pau! and Virginia, and 
The thdian Cottage. Epited, with 
Life, by the Rev. E, Cranks, 


Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An EncycLopapia oF Quota- 
Tions from Wniters of all Times and 
Countries, Selected and Edited b 
Tueoporr Taytor. Crown 8vo, clot 
gilt and gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

Graham. — The Professor's 
Wife: A Story. By Lronarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap, 8yo, picture cover, ls, 


Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described from Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Gunu and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 54§ Illusts.) New and 
Cheaper Edit., demy 8vo, cl. ex., 78. 6d. 


Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. ns Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by Karr GrrFn- 
Away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sin, gto, bds., 58, 


Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cl.t': extra, 88. 6d. each. 
The Witds of London. 

Low Life Deeps An Account of the 
Strange Fish t> be Found There. 


Dick Temple: A Novel. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. 


Guyot.—The Earth and Man; 
or, Physical cece pny © its relation 
to the History of ankind. By 
Arnotp Guyot. With Additions by 
Professors AGassiz, Prerce, and Gray; 
12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, 
some Coloured, and copious Index, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 48. 6d. 
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Habberton (John), Author of 


‘Helen’s Babies,’’ Novels by: 
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st 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; |, 


z cloth limp, 23 6d. each, ; 


Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus, Crown 8vo, is,; cloth, ls. 6d. 





ro 1 
Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), 
Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. eanh. 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 
Maiden Ecstasy. Small gto, eloth 
____ extra, os. 
Hall.—Sketches of irish Gha- 
racter. ey Mrs. S.C. Hacnr. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and 


Wood by Macuise, Gitgert, Harvey, 
and G. CruixsHanx. Medium 8&vo, 
cloth extra, guilt, 78. 

Hailiday.—Every-day Papers. 
By Anprew Hatuinay. Post &vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Waitbover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planetary Text. By Don Fenix pe 

ALAMANCA, Post 8vo, cl, limp, $s. 6d, 


Hanky Panky: A Collection of 
Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Trioks, 
White Magic, Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited b -H. Cremer. With ano 

Ilusts, braver ¥vo, cloth extra4a 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paul 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By 
pady Dorrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. 

ards, 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By Tuomas Harpy, 
Author ot ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” With numerous Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3g. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28 

Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 


By J. Berwick Harwoop, Post 8vo 


Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

The Art of Dress. With numerous 

Illustrations, Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, lg ; cloth lamp, le, 64. 

The Art of Beauty. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
Coloured Frontispiece and Illusts.@s, 

The Art of Decoration. Square 8vo, 
handsomely hound and profuselye 
Illustrated, 108 6d. 

Chaucer for Children: A Golden 
Key, With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts, New 
Edition, small gto, cloth extra, 6s. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 28. 6d 





OviveR WENDELL HoLMEs, Jawe 
RusseL.t Lowruit, Artemus Warp, 
Mark Twain, and Braet Harts. By 
Rev. J. R, Hawets, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


32 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hawthorne.—Tanglewood 
Tales for Girls and Boys. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. ith nu- 
merous fine Illustrations by G. WHar- 
TON Be vanne: Large 4to, cloth extra, 





Hawthorne (Jullan), Novels by. 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 9s. each. | 
Garth Sebastian Strome. 
Elifos Quentin. | Oust. 

Prince Saront’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s, 6d. each. 
Mies Cadogna. 
Love~or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s 
_Feap, 8vo, illustrated cover, 18. 
Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath (F. G.).— My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis Grorcre Heatn, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68 : cl. gilt, gilt pdees 6s_ 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Soolal Pressure. 





ivan de Biron: A Novel. Crown 8vo0, 
cloth extra, 3s. 63.; post 8vo, illus- 
___trated boards, 28,000 


Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
man and D, CHristriz Murray. Crown 
8vo, clath extra, 68. 


Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossaria!l Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, clotk, 188. 

Hesse-Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernet van), Works by: 

Tunle: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Anzona, and Northern Mexico, 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
4s. [in preparation, 


Diamonds. ' 


| eed 
Herbert.—The Poems of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury. Edited, with 
Introduction, by J. Churton Corie, 
Crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 8s. 
Hindley (Charles), Worke by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64, nag 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: Th- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Remyniscences connec with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c, 
With Illustrations, 
The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY, 


ee re nee En aorta canaalnantnts meaner aA 


Hoey.—The Lover's Creed. 
By Mrs. Casuet Hory. With Frontis- 
piece by P. Macnas. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 

Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 

Tuomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 

2s 6d.—Another Edition in smaller 

type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
ALA. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 

The Professor at the Breakfast: 
Table; withthe Story of Iris, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

of 


Volce Production and Voice Preser- 
vation A Popular Manual for the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpon Houmrs, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 18 ; cloth, 18. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 

Hood’s Cholce Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream oi the 
Comic ANNUALS, With” ~ ~*~ 
Author, Portait, and ac 
tions, Crown &vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 


plete. With all the orginal INus- 
Post 8vo, cloth hmp, 28 


trations, 


Hood (Tom), Works by 

From Nowhere to the North Pole: 
A Noah’s Arkwoloypical Narrative. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brun. 
ron and E. C. Barnts. Square 
crown vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 63 

A Golden Heart: A Novel. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 3s. 


Hook's (Theodore) Choice ¢u- 
morous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsand 


Hoaxes, With a New Life of the 
Author, Portraits, Facsimies, and 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, Ts. 6d, 


Hooper.—The House of Raby: 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hoopge, 
Post 8va, illustrated boards, 2g. 


a ed 
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Hopfine—"’Twixt Love and | Jefferies (Richard), Works | by: 


Buty ae Novel: By tiene H cree 
wa Svo, cloth extra, 65.; t 8vo 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
Horne.—Orion : An Epic Poem, 
in Three Books, By Ricnarp Hen- 
aist Horns. With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 
MERS. glenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
Cothextra,7s.  # »  .. 
Howell.—-Confllcts of Capital 
and Labour, Historically and Eco- 
nomically considered: Being a His- 
rid Bao Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Brita, By Geo. Howrun 
M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That other Person. ee 

Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 
A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces. With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp Ouuigr. Fost 
Svo, cloth limp, 2 
Hydrophobla: an Account of M. 

Pastreur'’s System. Contaming a 
Translation of all his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M. Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PasteuR's new Treatment 1n Paris. 
With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 


Indoor Paupers. By Ong oF 
Trem. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s, 64. 


ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean INGELow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 88 6d.; post 8vo, 
\llustrated boards, 28 
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irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. Prr- 
a or Graves. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 


64. 
irving—Tales of a Traveller. 
By WASHINGTON IrvING, Post 8vo, 
cle@th limp, 2s. 


Janvier.—Practical Keramics 


for Students. By CatTHerine A, 
Janvier, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jay (Harriett), Noveis by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 


Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
The Life af the Fields. 
The Open Ale 


Nature near London. Crown Swo, 
cloth extra, @8.; post 8vo, cloth 
__limp, 28.60, 
Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 
Curlosities of Critlciem, 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d. ee 
Lord Tennyson: A Bi hical 
Sketch. With a Photogmui-Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 
Jerrold (Tom), Worke by: 
Post 8vo, 18. each; cloth, ls. 64. each. 
The Garden that Pald the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A 
about Flowers. Illustrated, 


Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 
we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Ocoupa- 
tions of a Country Life. By Epwaap 
Jzsse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 


A ee renee 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and 
Edited by Henry S, Letau. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.8.A.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64, each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le 

endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
wo Hundred Il]lustrations, 
Credullities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowne and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. With One Hundred Illus- 
trations. 


Jonson's (Ben) Works. With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir WILLIAM , 
GirrorD. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately, 68. each, 


Josephus, TheCompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuisrow. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews" and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 14a, 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 
Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roser 
Kempte Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2g. ad. 
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Fictlons: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 64. 


King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 


A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Kingsiey (Henry), Noveis by: 


Oakshott Castile Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3a. 


Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WILttam 
Knicut, M.R.CS., and Epwaxrp 
Kniaut, L R.C.P. Crown 8vo, 18. ; 
cloth, Is 6d. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the On- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 
lutherto unpublished, Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H 
SHEPHERD. With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay on 
Roast Pig.” Cr.8vo,cl.extra, 78. 6d. 

The Essays of Ella. Complete Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 

Poetry for Children, and Prince 
Dorue. By Craries Lams. Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuartes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo,cloth hmp, 2s. 6d. 


Lane’s Arabian Nights, &c.: 
The Thousand and One Nights: 
commonly called, in England, “ Tux 
ARABIAN NiIGurts’ NTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic, with copious Notes, by 
Epwarp WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated 
by pee hundred Engravings on 
Wood, from Original Designs by 
Ww. Harvey. A New Edition, from 
= COPY annotated by the Translator, 
edited by his Nephew, Epwarp 
StTan.zy PooLEe. With a Preface by 
Stanvey Lane-Poove. Three Vols., 

demy 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each, 
Arabtan Society In the Middle Ages: 
Studies from “The Thousand and 
One Nights.””’ By Epwarp WILLIAM 
Langs, Author of “The Modern 
« Egyptians,” &c. Edited by StanLey 
Lanz-Pooxe. Cr, 8vo, cloth®xtra, 63. 


ee 
Kershaw.—UColonial Factsand | Lares and Penates; or, The 


Background of Life. By Fromexce 
Cappy. Crown &vo, extra, @&. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parke. 
With Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, elgth 
extra, $a. 6d. : 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. @. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes, 
Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Crurx- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 
the ae Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

8 6d. 








Linskill—In Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary LinsxiLt, Author of 
‘The Haven Under the Hill,” &c, 
Three Vols., crown 8vo. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 64. each, 
Witch Storles. 
Tho True Story of Joshua Davideon 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8g 6d. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2g, each. 
Patricia Kembali, 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
With a Sliken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 
“My Love!” | lone. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and 
Miser. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38, 6d 


ee a een: 


’ 
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Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Illustra: 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ae pees en 


Long Life, Alds to: A Medical, 
Dietetic, and General Guide in 
Health and Disease. By N, E. 
Davigs, L.R.C.P, Crown 8vo, @.; 
cloth limp, 28 6a. 
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Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Navel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.64 ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad ne) of Camoensa. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
were ay Renee Frrenca Dury. 

einy Bvo, wit ourteen full- 
Plates, cloth boards, 188, ii 
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Maolipine. -~- Teresa itaeca, | MacDonald.—Works of Fanay 


and other Stories, By Avzay Mac- 
ane Crown 8vo, bound ia canvas, 


. 


McOarthy (Justin, M.P.), Works 


by: 
®A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the eral Election of 1§80. Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth é€xtra, 12s. 
each,—Also a PopuLar EvirTion, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 68. each. 
~And a Jusicez Epition, with an 
eppendi of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, (Vol. I. now ready. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each ; 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Falr Saxon. 
Mise Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Mald of Athens, 
Camlota: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 
mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBRELL-PRAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


en amemmeemmann a aaa aa 
McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
trom the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s 6d. 

Irefand since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘The Case for Home Rule. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 

econd Edition, revised. Crown 
Bvo, cloth extra, 6s. 
oom! An Atlantic Episode. Crown 
ree 1s.; cloth, is. 6d 
Sensation Novel. Edited b 
Oa UeTIN H. McCartnuy. Crown Bvo, 
g.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
fiz In London. Choicely printed. 
en Ih ayn, sold cloth, 3s. 








and Imagination. By Grorar Mac- 
poNALp, LL.D. Ten Volumes, ina 
handsome cloth case, 2ls. Vol. 1. 
WITHIN anv Witnout. THe Hinpen 
Lire.— Vol. 2, THe Discipre, THe 
GospeL, Women. A Book of SONNETS, 
Oraan Soncs —Vol. 3, Viotixn Sones, 
Sones or THe Days ano Nigats, 
A Book or Drramg, Roapsi ne PoENs. 
Porms For CHiLpren. Vol. 4. Para- 
BLES. BaLLaps. Scotch Sengs.— 
Vols. 5 and 6, Prantasres: A Faene 
Romance.—Vol. 7, THe Porrent.— 
Vol. 8 THe Licutr Princess. THE 
Grant's HEART. SHaApows.— Vol, 9. 
Cross Purposes. Trt Gorpen Key, 
Tne Carasorn. LITTLE Day LiGutT.— 
Vol. 10. THe Crug Painter, THe 
Wow o’ Rivven. Tre Castis, THK 
Broxen Sworps. THe Gray Woy, 
Uncie CorgneEvius. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolter-pattern cloth, 28. 64, each, 


Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel, By AGNeS MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 88, 64.; post 
Svo, ilustrated boards, 23. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 


Players. Notes on Popular Games, 

By Rovert Macareaor., Post vo, 

cloth limp, 28.60, eet teed 
Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight. By 
Cuaries Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 


Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 
of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Buiograpbical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present ciiaeae & By 
Wituiam Bates, BA. With i Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 78 64. 


Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 
Square vo, cloth extra, 108 6d, each. 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine I[llus- 

trations by Tuomas R. Macquoip.® 
Pictures and Legends from Nor. 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts. by THomas R. Macguoip 
About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra. 
tions by T. R. MACQUOID. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Through Normandy. With go Hlus- 
trations by T. R. MacQuoip, 
Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations _by T. R. Macgvoip 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Storiem = ® 
Lost Rose. 
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Magiclan’s Own Book (The): 
ances with Cups and Bal 

Eggs, Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. Al 

from actual Experience. Edited by 

W. HH. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations. 

__Crown &vo, cloth extra, 4s. 64, 


Magic Lantern (The), and its 
eth reat including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, an 
preparing Lantern Slides. By TC. 

grwortH, With 10 Illustrations. 

_Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 64. 

Magna Charta. An exact Fac- 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 6s. 


Mallook (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post Svo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 
The New Paul and Virginta ; or, Posi- 
tiviam on an Island. Post bvo, cloth 


limp, 2s. 64. 
Poems. Smail gto, in ment, &8, 
fe Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Edited by B. MontGomERiz RANKING, 
Post §vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choloe Works of Mark Twain. 
Revised and Corrected throughout by 
the Anthor. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Iilustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim's Progress: Being some Ac- 
count of the Steamsbip ‘ Quaker 
City’s” Pleasure Excursion to 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 
234 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6€.—Cheap Edition (under 
the title of* Maxx Twain’s PLEASURE 
Trip "), post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Roughing tt, and The Innocents at 
Home. With 200 Illustrations by F, 
A. Frasgr. Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., 7s. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CuHuarLes DupiEy Warner. 
With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppry 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
With rrr INustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7a, 6d.—Cheap Edition{ 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

The Prince and the Pauper. Witb 

« nearly g00 [ustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. « 











Marx Twatn's Works, continued 
A Tramp Abroad With gi4 Tiluats. 
Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d.--Cheap 
Edition, post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
The Stolen White Elephant, ke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boarda, 2s. 
Life on the Misslasippl. With abqut 
oo Original Illustrations, Crown 
vo, cloth extra, 78. 64.—@heap Edi- 
tion,“post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. With 174 Illustrations b 
E, W. Kemate. Crown 8yo, clot 
extra, 78. 64.—Cheap Edition, post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 26. 
Mark Twaln’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations, Crown 
&vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. (Preparing. 





Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Transjations, Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 


NINGHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Marryat (Fiorence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $3. 64, each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
A Little Stepson, 
Fighting the Alr. 

Magsinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witttam GirForp. Edited 
i Col, CUNNINGHAM. Crown &vo, 
cloth extra, 68. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MasTEr- 
MAN, Fost 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. 

Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Lay 8vo, illustrated boards, 28 ; cloth, 


Mayfair Library, The: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. per Volume. 


A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIFR DE Maistre, Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Sulps and Quiddities. Selected by 

. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1470. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Arice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton's Anajomy 
of Melancholy.” 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. By 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN 

The Speeches of Charlee Dickens. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follles, 
and Froilcs. By W, T Dosson. 

Poetical ingenuities and Eccentricl- 
thes. Selected and Edited by W. T. 
Dosson, 
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Mayrarn Lisrary, continued— 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 23. 6d. per Vol. 


The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bxc. 
inal Plays by W. S, Gitaert, 
inst Sgzatzs. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 

@ Galatea—Charity—The Princess— 
The Palace of Truth--Trial by Jury, 

Originale Plays by W. S. Grvaert 
Szconp Serirs. Containingx Broken 
Hearts —E — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan'l Druce-—Tom Cobb 
-—~H.M.S. Pinafore— The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of trieh Wit and Humour. 
Collected and Edited by A. PercevaL 
GRavgs, 

Animals and thelr Masters. By Sir 
Arthur Herpes, 

Soolal Pressure. By Sir A. Herps, 

Curlosities of Criticiam. By Henry 
J. JEnnines. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table 
By Oxviver WENDELL Houwes, I)- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson. 

Pencil and Palette. By Ronzrt 
Kempr. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters. By Cuas, Lams, Selected from 
his Letters by Percy Firzagracop. 

Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Cunosities of the Law and Men ot 
Law. By Jacos Larwoop. 

Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop, 

Jeux d'Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
LEIGH. 

True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 

Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton, 

Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E. Lynn Linton. 

Pastimes and Players. By RoBert 
MACGREGOR 

The New Pau! and Virginia. By 
W. H. Marvrocx. 

New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 

Puck on Pegasus. By H. CuoLmMonpe- 
LEY-PENNFLL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. it H. Cuor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GrorGce Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace, 

Puniana. By the Hon. Huan Row ey. 

Mo@ Puniana. By the Hon. Huau 
RowLey. 

The Philosophy of Handwriting. By 
Don Friix De SALAMANCA, 

By Stream and Sea. By Wiis 
SENIOR. 

Old Stories Retold. By Warirer 
THORNRAURY, 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
Book. By Dr. Anprjgew WILson, 
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Mayhew.—Lo idon Characters 
and the Humorous Side of nengec 
Life. By Henry Marnew. With 

Crown 8vo 





numerous Illustrations. 
cloth extra, 3s. 64. 


Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 
sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.RC.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 1s.; cl.. ls. 6d. 

Merry Circle (The) A Book of 
New Intellectual Games and Amuse. 
ments. =y CLaRA BELLEW. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 
cloth extra, 48. 6d. 


Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the 
Rio Grande A New Book of Ameri- 
can Humour. By Avex. E.Sweer and 
{ Armoy Kwox, Editors of “ Texas 

iftings " Wath 265 Illusts. Cr, 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Middlemass (Jean), Novels by 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards 2s. each, 
Touch and Go. | Mr. Doriilion. | 

Miller. — Physiology for the 
Yount: or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Ph siology, with its application 
to the Preservation of Health. For 
Classes and Popular eaeg ans With 
numerous Illusts, By Mrs, F, Fenwick 
MILLER. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Milton (J.C), Works by: 

Sm. 8vo, 18. each; cloth ex., ls, 6d. each. 
The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise 

Set of Rules for the Management of 
the Skin; with Directions for Diet, 
Wines. Soaps, Baths, &c, 
The Bath In Olseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 

Molesworth (Mrs.).—Hather- 
court Rectory. By Mrs. Mores- 
worth, Author of “The Cuckoo 
Clock,” &c. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 48. 6d. 


— ee ated 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scort-Moncrigrr. 
With Seven Etchings by Joun Pettiz, 
R.A., W. Q Orcuarpson, R.A, J. 
MacWurTeEr, A.R.A,,Cotmn Hunren, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A R.A,, and Tom 
GraHam, R.S.A. Large gto, bound in 
buckram, 218. 


Murray (D. Ch mete): Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 38. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 3s each. 

A Life’s Atonement. |A Model Father 
Joseph's Coat. Coals of Fire. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 

Val Strange. | Hearts, 
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Murray (D. C.), contsnued— 
Crown Bvo, cloth extra, 39. Gd.; post Bvo, 
illustrated boards, 2a. each, 

The Way of the World. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 

Firat Person Singutar. 

Cynic Fortune. 

Old Blazer's Hero. With Three Ilus- 
trations by A. McCormick, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 62. 

One Travelier Returns. By, D. 
CuristigE Murray and Henry Her- 

North italian Folk.” By Mrs 

Comyns Carr. lust. by RANDOLPH 

CALDECOTT, Sq. Bvo, cl. ex., 7, 6d. _ 
Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century : 

ChoiceResdings from the finest Novels. 

Edited, with Critical and Biographical 

Notes, by H,. T. Macxenzir Bruix, 

_ Crown 8vo, el. ex., Sa ee ES 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s 
Guide in Health and Disease. By N E. 
Davies, L.R.C.P. Cr 8vo, 1s.:¢) , 18.60. 
O’Connor.—Lord Beaconsfield: 

A Biography, By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 

Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, 

bringing the work down to the Death 

of Lord Beaconstield, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7a. 6d. 


O'Hanion.— The Unforeseen: 
A Novel. By Avicz O'HANLON. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. 


WUE RTE EOhEE & Lowes wey, BIW Vv wi wy « 

Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ArtTuur Hopkins and II. Woons. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d., 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 6d. cach, 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Helress In England. 


-Phosbe’s Fortunes: 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Hrnry 
Tucx Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2, 


O'Shaughnessy (A.), Works by: 
Songe of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 78,64. 





Oulda, Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68. each; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 28. each. 

Held in Bondage. Tricotrin. 

Strathmore. Puck, 

Chandos. Folle Farine. 

Under Two Flage. TwoLittleWooden 

Cec!tl Castie- Shoes 
maine's Gage. A Dog of Flanders. 

idalla. Pascarel. 


Ovina, continued— 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Sa, each; post 
Byo, illustrated boards, 98, each. 
Signa. | Ariadne. A Village Gam- 

in a Winter City. mune. 
Friendship. Wanda. 
Moths. | BSimbi. Frescoes. {ine 


Piplstraito. 
In Maremma. — 
Wisdon, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ourpa by F. 


Princess Naprétx- 


' Page (H. A.), Works by; 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Studv. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28 6d. 

Lights onthe Way: Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By e late J, H. Aum»- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A, Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle, C1, 8vo,cl extra, 53. 


Parliamentary Elections and 


Electioneering In the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State ct 
Political Parties and Party Wartare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Gueen 
Victoria. Ylustrated from the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Tyme. By Joszpx Greco, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,” && A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and too Iins- 
trations, 73. 6d [ Preparing. 


em ee te tate 


Pascal's Provincial Letters. A 


New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Crie, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit trom Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicnt, M.RC S ,ana 
i. Kyicut,b RCP, Cr.8vo, 1s scl 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Paul Ferro!tt: A Novel, 
errol! Killed his Wife. 
Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Best of Husbands. € 
Walter's Word. 
Lees Black than we're Painted. 
By Proxy. | High Spirits, 
Under One Roof. 
AConfidential Agent. 
Some Private Views. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
For Cash Only. | From Exile 
The Canon's Ward, 
The Talk of the Town. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
Planché (J. R.), Worke by: 


AYN WAMES), continued — 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 94. each. 

Kit: A Memory. | Carlyan’e Year. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.: Murphy's Master. 

What He Cost Her. 

Fatien Fortunes. { Halves. 

é County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
Woman's Vengeance. 

Ceaill’s Fryst. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Oead. 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence, 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 


In Perll and Privation: Stories of 
Marine Adventure Re-told. A Book 
for Boys. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, Crown dvo, cloth gilt, 68 

Holiday Tasks: Being Essays written 
in Vacation Time. Crown 8vo, 68, 

Glow-worm Tates. Cheaper Ediuon, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6a. 


Paul.—Gentie and Simple. By 
MarRGARET AGNES Pau, With a 
Frontispiece by H&LEN PATERSON. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38, 6d.; post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2g. 


sion In Trade: Its Causes and Remc- 
dies. Being the “ Pears"’ Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and Wiiti1amM Wart. With 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Lronz 
Lxvi, FS.A., F.S S. Demy &vo, 18, _ 


Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 

Post &vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Puck on Pagasus. With Illustrations. 
Pegasus Re-Saddled. With Ten full- 

page Illusts. by G. Du Maurier. 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 

socicté, Selected and Edited by H. 

C, PENNELL. ae ena 
Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each, cl, limp, Is. 6d. each. 

Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of * The Gates Ajar.” 

An Otd Maid’s Paradise. 

Burgiars in Paradiee. — 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- 
two Illustrations by C. W, Rexp. 
Cr, 8vo, picture cover, 18. ; cl. 1s. 6d. 


Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls, 
Lady Lovelace. Post Svo, illastrated 
oards, 28, [Preparing 


—— 


Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 


i8g 


The Pursulvant of Armes; or, Her- 
aldry Founded u acts, With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Tllua- 
trations, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


Songs and Poems, froin 18rprto 1 

ited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. MackArngss. Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, bs. 


et rttdeteranente a 


Piutarch's Lives of Hiustrious 


Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by Jon and 
WittraM LancHornk. Two Vols., 


_ 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
Poetry, of Epocar ALLAN Pox. With 
an Introductory Eqsay by Cnarces 
BavpELalrg, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78 6d. 

The Mystery of Marle Roget, and 

other Stories Post fvo, illust.bds..2s, 





plete in One Vol, Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28. 





Right Honourable:" A Romance of 
Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-Pracb and Justin McCarruy, 
MP Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Valentina. | Tho Forelgners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


ee 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Princess Olga. ~Radna; or, The 


Great Conspiracy of 188r. By the 
Princess OLGA. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68, 


ee 


Proctor (Richd. A.), Works by: 


Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Ilusts. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 


ings ot the Constellations, &c, 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Famitlar Sclence Studies. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 

Saturn and Ite System. New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 108. 64. 

The Great Pyramid: Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple. With ITilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, € 

Mysteries of Timeaand Space. With 

lusts Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. 

The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 
Iilusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Wages &nd Wants of Science 
Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s, 64, 
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Rabelais’ Works. oy 
Translated from the French, w: 

variorum Notes, and numerous charac- 
teristic lustrations by Gustave 
Dors#. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramsosson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Crown Bvo, cloth gilt, 
numerous Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 





Reade (Charles), Novels by: 


Cr. &vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2g. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fitvts, A R.A, 

Christie Johnstone, Illustrated by 
WILLIAM SMALL, 

it ls Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. J. PINWELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth, Illustrated by HeLen 
PATERSON, 

The Autoblography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRetTcH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II: 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. ITllust. by Sir 
Jonn GILBERT, R.A., and C, Keene. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. II- 
lustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 

Hard Cash. Illust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L, 
Fitpgs, A.R.A,, and We. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurtzr. 
Put Yourself In His Place. Ilus- 

trated by Rospert BaRNES 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucnrsand A. W. Cooper 

The Wandering Helr. Illustrated by 

H. Paterson, S L. Firpes,ARA, 
C, Green. and H. Woops, A.R A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kare 
CRAUFORD. (CouLnERY, 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-ci-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. MAcNaAB. 

Good Steries of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. Anagy, 
Percy Macqguorp,and JoszEPpH NAsH. 

TheuJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by Josepn Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE. 


Reader's Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Piots, and 
Stories. By the Rev, Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, contaiming a 
COMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr, 8vo, 1,400 pages, clath extra, 7g, 6d. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 


Red Spider: A Romance. By 
the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3a 6d. 


Rice (Portrait of James).— 
Specially etched by DanreL A, Wenr- 
SCHMIDT for the New Library Edition 
of Besant and Rice’s Novels, A¥ew 
Proofs before Letters bavg been taken 
on Japanese paper, sizé 14}x ro in. 
Price6s each. 


Richardson. —A_ Ministry of 


Health, and other Papers. By Brn- 
JAMIN Warp RicHARDSON, M.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6a. 


Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 64, each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 

The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 

_ The Mystery In Palace Gardens. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 108.64 each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
so Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC A, VANDERHOOF. 


Robinson Crusoe: A beautiful 
reproduction of Major's Edition, with 
37 Woodcuts and Two Steel Plates b 

FORGE CRUIKSHANK, Choicel printed. 
Crown &vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post &vo, illustrated boards, 2g, each. 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6@. each, 
The Poets’ Birds. 

The Poets’ Beasts. 
The Poeta and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishes, and Insects, (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’'s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Sainre- 
Biuve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
ham the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, &, 
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Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
__More Puniana. Profusely Ilustrated. 


Runciman (James), Stories by : 
P&t Svo, illustrated boards, 28. each ; 
cloty limp, 28 6d each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. » 


Grace Balmalgn’s Sweetheart. 
_ Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68 each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 
Round the Galley-Fire. 
On the Fo’k’ste Head. 
In the Middie Watch. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 


The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial 


~ 2 OIE SN _d 
wil be continued till January next. 
One Shilling, Monthly. Illustrated. 


Sala.—Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Georce AuGustus Sara, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Sanson.—Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 


Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr 8vo,cl ex 38 6d 


Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown svo, cloth eatra, 38 6d each, 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
Bound to the Wheel 
Guy Waterman.|Lion In the Path 
The Two Dreamers. _ 

One Against the World. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. 


Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d each, 
post Svo, tlustrated boards, 28. each. 
Joan Merryweather. 

Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Milis 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Gideon’s Rock. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, ¢ 


Science Gossip: An Illustrated 
Medigm of Interchange for Students 
and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 
TayLor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted to Geo- 
logy, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, 
Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Phy- 
siography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly; or 
Se. per year, post free. Vols. I. to 
xiv. may be had at 7s. 6€. each; and 
Vols. XV. to XXIII. ( a at 6g. each. 
Cases for Binding, 1s. 6d, each. 








~ 
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‘Secret Out” Series, The: 
Cr, 6vo, cl. ex,, INusts., 48, 64. each. 
The Secret Out: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Expert 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘ White 
Magic.” By W.H.Cremer. 300] }lusts, 
The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Franx Bexiew, 
With 300 Illustrations. 
Hanky-Panky: Ve Easy Tricks 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic 
Sleight of Hand, Edited by WH 
CreMER. With aoo [Iustrations. 


The Merry Circle: A Book of New 
Intellectual Games and Amusements, 
By Cuara BYLLEw Many Miluats, 

Magician's Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All trom actual 
Experience, Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER. 200 Illustrations. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 


By W.SENIoR. Post avo cl.limp, 2a Gd. 


we ren ern Seema, sew 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 


toric Man. By Jauwes H, Stopparrt, 
Author of * The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| Shakespeare : 


The First Follo Shakespeare.— Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPRARE'S Comedies 
Histories, and Tragedies Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies, 
London, Printed by Isaac laGGarD 
and Ep Briount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. Small §vo, 
half-Roxburphe, 7s 6d 

TheLansdowne Shakespeare. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black, tn 
smal But very clear type. With 
engraved facsimile of Drorsnovut’s 
Portrait. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. 


Shakespeare for Children: Tales 
from Shakespeare. By CHaries 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Hlustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Moyr Smiru. Cr. gto, cl. gilt, Ga. 

The Handbook of Shakespeare 
Music, Bemg an Account of 350 
Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shake- 
speare, the compositions ranging 
from the Elizabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By ALFrep Rorrs. 
4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 


A Study of Shakeepeare. By ALaza- 
NON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crowe 
Bvo, cloth extra, 8s, 
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Shelley.—The CompleteWorks 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Byashe 
She ley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tat y Ricuharp Herne SHEPHERD. 
Five Vols., crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
Ss. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


VoL I, An Introduction the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol. 
son, Sheltey'’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale, The Wanderin Few (the onty complete 
version), Queen ab, with the Notes, 
Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and 
Helen; Prometheus Unbound , Adonai, ac. 

Vol.JI Laon and Cythna {aa onginally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated *“ Revolt 
of Islam”): The Cenced ; Julan and Maddalo 
{from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South hensinptont: The Witch of Atlas, 
Eplpsychidion, Hellas. 

Vol, 111, Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs, SHELLEY in 1824 and 1439, The Masque 
of Anarchy ifrom Sheiley § manuscript); and 
other Pieces not brought together inthe ordi- 
nary editions. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 

Vol 1) The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and 
St Irvyne; the Lublin and Marlow Pam- 
phiets, A Refutation of Deiem , Letters to 
Leigh Hunt, and some Minor Writings and 
tragments, 

Vol. 1. The Essays; Letters from Abroad , 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs, 
SHELLPY, and first pubhshed in 1840 with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 
interest and rarity, includirg one recently 
owcovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a 
Bibliography of Shelley and an exhaustive 
Index of the Prose Works 


*.* Also a LARGE-PaPER EpITIoN, to 
be had in Sets only, at 52s. 6d. for 
the Five Volumes. 
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Sheridan pp 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Jafe and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, && Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with ro full- 
page Tainted Illustrations, 7s. 64. 


Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Buo- 
raphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 
RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 1ofull-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, balf-parchment, 12s. 64. 


Sidney's (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical! Works, including all those mn 
“Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial. 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev, 
A. B. Grosart, DD. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, ]6¥. 
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Signboarda: Their History. 
With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Charact . By 
acos Larwoop and Jonw DEN 
arren, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with roo Illustrations, 78. 64. 


Sims (George R.), Worke by : 

How the Paor Live. ith 60 Iusts, 
fy hae BARNARD. Large 4to, Is. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Rogues and Vagabonda. 
The Ring o’ Bells. 
Mary Jane’a Memoirs. 


Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
MARGARET LONSDALE. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
tc1, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq. 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. By Artur SxetTcuury. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 68.64, . 

Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 
The Prince of Argolls: A Story of the 

Old Greek cou Time. Small &vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts,, 3s. 6d. 
Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s 
The Wooing of the Water Witch: 

A Northern Oddity. With numerons 
Illustrations. Smal! 8vo, cl. ex., 6s, 


Society In London. By A 
FOREIGN RESIDENT, Crown 8vo, 1s.; 
cloth, ls. 64. tt Bisse 

Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAuLVasict. 
Trans. by RapHagt Lepos ve Beav- 
Fort Cr &vo cl ex., 68. (Preparing 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in I)lustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T, 
A, SPALDING, LL.B. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 58, 


Spanish Legendary Tales. By 
Mrs. S. G. C. MippLeMorz, Author of 
“Round a Posada Fire."' Crowa 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. a 

Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysterles of Heron Dyke. 

With a Frontispiece by M. Exven 
Epwarps, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
38. 6d., post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2. 
A Barren Titla. Cr. 8vo, 1s, ; cl., 18.64, 
Wife or No Wife? Cr. 8vo, picture 
cover, ls,; cloth, 1s. 64. 
The Golden Hoop. Demy Svo, Jg. 








Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
Wares J. Morcan. Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


Starting tn Life: Hints tor 
Rarents on the Chaice of a Profession 
for their Sons. By Francis DavENANT, 


M.A. Podt 8vo, ls. ; cloth limp, la. 6d. 





of Chess; Tagether with an Analysis 
of the Openings, and a Treatise on 
End Games. By Howarp Staunton, 
Edited by Ropzrt B. WormMatp. New 
Edition, small cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 58, 
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Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 


Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 

The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 

__cloth extra, 9s. 


Sterndale.—The Afghan Knife: 
A Novel. By Ropert ARMITAGE STERN: 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 88. 6d.; post 

e 8vo, illustrated boards, 2a. 

Stevenson (R.Louls), Works by: 

Travela with a Donkey In the 
Cevennes. Sixth Ed. Eon tsp) 
W. Crane. Post Svo, ch limp, 2s. 6d. 

An Inland Voyage. With Front. b 
W. CRANE. Post 8vo, cl. Ip., 28. ed. 

Famiilar Studies of Men and Books. 
Second Edit. Crown &vo, cl. ex., 68. 

New Arablan Nights. Crown &vo, 
cl. extra, 63.; post 8vo, illust, bds., 28 

The Sliverado Squatters. With 
Frontispiece, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Cheap Edition, post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

Prince Otto: A Romance, Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and 
Fables. Cr.8vo,cl. ex., 63 

Underwoods : Poems. Post8vo,cl.ex.6s. 

Memories and Portralts. Fcap. 8vo, 

ckram extra, 68, 


Virgintbus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. New Edition, Revised. 


Fegp. 8vo, buckram extra, 68. 


§t. John.—A Levantine Family. 
By Bartz St. Joun, Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2a, 


Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 
In the South Seas. By Crarizs 
Wargen Stopparn. Illust. by WaLtis 
Mackay, Crown 8vo, cl. extra 3a, 60, 


- 
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Storles from Foreign Novel- 
lates. With Notices of their Lives and 
Wrilage: By Heven and Aric 2im- 
MERN. Frontispiece, Crown §vo, cloth 
extra, 3a. 60.; post Svo, illust, bts., 28, 

St. Plerre.—Paul and Virginia, 
and The Indian Cottage. Ky Ber- 
NARDIN ST PIERRE, Kdited, with Lite, 
by Rev E. Crarxe. Post 8vo,cl.}p., 2g. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 
ofthe People of England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummenes, Shows, &t., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 I)Justrations, Edited 
by Wa.Hone, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.60. 


Suburban Homes (The) of 
London: A Residential Guide to 
Favourite London Localities, their 
Society, Celebrities, and Associations, 
With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 
House Accommodation. With Map of 
Suburban London, Cr.8vo,cl.ex ,7@ 6d. 

Swift's Cholce Works, in Prose 

and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, 

and Facsimiles of the Maps in the 

Original Edition of ‘ Gulliver's 

Travels,” Cr. Bvo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Swinbur (Algernon C.), 


Swinburne 
Works by: 

Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, svo, cloth extra, 68. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Chastelard, freee): Cr, Bvo, 78. 

Poems and Ballads First Senirs. 
Fcap. 8vo, 98 Cr. 8vo, sameé price. 

Poems and Ballade. Srconp SEHK, 
Fcap. 8vo, 98, Cr. 8vo, same price. 

Notes on Poeme and Reviews. svo,la, 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr dvo, 10s 6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr.$vo,128.6d. 

GeorgeChapman ‘AnEssay Cr.$vo 7s, 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. dvo, 83, 

Essays and Studies. Crown Svo, 12s, 

Erechtheusa: A Tragedy. Cr, 8vo, 63, 

Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade. 8vo, ls, 

Note on Charlotte Bronte Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Shakespeare. Cr, vo, &. 

eonge of the Springtides. Cr, 8vo, 6, 

Studies In Song. Crown Bvo, 7s, 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo, 8g, 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown &vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small gto‘ Sg, 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Marino Fallero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,8s, 

A Study ef Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, Sg, 

Miscoilanies. Crown 3vo, 128, 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, @g 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Mediwval Latin Students’ 

. Now first translated into Eng- 

lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax'’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 


In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of Row Lanp- 
80n’s droll page Illustrationsin Colours 
and a Life of the Author By: Cc. 
Horren. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 64. 
Taine’s History of English 
Literature, Translated by Henry 
an Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 308 —PoPpuLaR Epition, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15a. 


Taylor's (Baya versions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Fost 8vo, cl limp, 2s. 

raylor (Or. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 78. 64. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
ColouredFrontispiece and roo Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them; A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist :A Book for 
every Home. With about 300 IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


(Preparing, 
Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ‘“Clancarty,” ‘Jeanne 


Darc,’’“'*Twixt Axe and Crown,’’“ The 
Fool's Revenge,” '' Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne HKoleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 


ennyson (Lord): A Biogra- 
peice! Sketch. By H. J. JENNINGS. 
it 


a Photograph-Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 


dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds of 
Sketches by WiitiamM MaKkEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depictin Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 
his every-day reading. With Coloured 
Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. each 
post Bvo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Piayer. 
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Thomas (M.).—A Fight for Life : 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 


eee Ses 
Thomson's Seasons and Castie 
of indolence. With a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction vy ALLAY 
CUNNINGHAN, and overt fine Llustra 
tions on Steel and Wood. Crown Svo, 


cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbury (Walter), Workedy 


Haunted London. difed by Ep 
waRD Wacrorp, M.A. With Tllus- 
trations by F. W. FarruHoxr, F,S.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Illusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 


Drawings. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7a. 64. 
Old Stories Re-told. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 28 6d, 


Tales for the Marines. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64 each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

In London. W5th Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many IJlusts 
English Eocentrics and Eccen- 
tricitles: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men ot 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Ilusts. 
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Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cioth extra, 8s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | American Senator 


Trollope(Frances E.),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 39 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2g. each. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. ! Anne Furness. 

Trollope (T. A.).—Dilamond Cut 

Diamond, and other Stories. By 


T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Pat 8vo, 
_ illustrated boards, 2s. 


Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 


A Novel. By I: T. TRowBRipGsk. Post 
Bvo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Turgenleff. — Storles from 
Foreign Novelists. By Ivan Turaz- 
NizFF, and others. Cr, 8vo, cloth extra, 
38.6d.; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2a, 
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Tytler (C. C. Fraser.). — Mis. 
tress Judith: A Novel, By C. C, 
Frasrk-Tytier. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
88. 6d., post 8vo, illust, boards, 2s. 


te — 


yer (Sarah), Novels by: 
rown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 64. each ; 
ost 8vo,4@llustrated boards, 28. each, 
hat She Came Throughe 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell. 


Crown vo, cloth extra, 3g. 6d each, 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. Illustrated 
by A. B. HouGutTon. 

The Huguenot Family. With Ilusts, 

Buried Diamonds. 

Disappeared. With Six Illustrations 
by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 68. 
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Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laud Three 
Vols , demy 8vo, cl. bds , 7 Sd. each. 

Villarl.—A Double Bond: A 


Story. By Linpa Vintari, Feap. 
Hvo, picture cover, Is 
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Walford (Edw., M.A.),Works by : 


The County Famiilesof the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Educa- 
tion, &c., of more than 12000, dis- 
tinguished Heads of Familhes, their 
Heirs Apparent or Ficsumptive, the 
Offices they hold or Lave held, their 
‘Town and Country A 1d: esses, Clubs, 
&c, Twenty-sevento Annual] Edi. 
tion, for 1887, cloth gilt, 60s. 


The Shilling Peerage (1887). Cone 
tasning an Alphabetical List of the 
House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c  32mo, cloth, Ils, 
Pubhshed annually. 


The Shilling Baronetage (1887). 
Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates 
of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo, 
cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1887). Con- 
Maine an Aiphet eres! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,18, 

The Shilling House of Commons 
(1887). Containing a List of all the 
Members of Parliament, their Town 
and Country Addresses, &c. New 
Edition, np patel 8 the results of 
the recent General Election. gzmo, 
cloth, 1s. Published annually. 
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Walton andCotton'sComplete 


Wanderer’s Library, fT 
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Watrrorn’s (Epw.) Worrs, continued 


The Complete Pee , Baronet: 
age, Knightage, a House of 
Commone (1887). In One Valuma, 
royal 32m0o, cloth extra, gilt edges, Ss. 

Haunted London. By Water 
‘THornaury. Edited by Hpwarp 
WaALForpD, M.A. With lustrations 
by F. W Farrnort, F.S.A, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, T¢. 6d. 


Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation; being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by Izaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by Cuagirs 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicoras, and 
6x Sopeerpiate Illustrations, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 68. 


Walt Whitman, Poems by. 


Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by Witiiam M. Rossetri. A 
New Edition, with a Stcel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


he: 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 98. 64. each. 

Wanderings In petacnls: or, Life 
among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Jucttus Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frepericx Boyue, 

Savage Life. By Frepericx Borur, 

Merrie England In the Olden Time. 
By GrorGe Danint. With lllustra- 
tions by Ropr CRUIKSHANK, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By THomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurors. By 
THOMAS Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
London Fairs. By THomas Frosr. 

Low Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
Jamrs GREKNWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. By Jauzs 
GREENWOOD, 

Tunis: The Land end ihe i pet 
By the Chevaler de Hrsse-War 
TEGG. With 22 Illustrations, 

The Life and Adventuresof a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity, 
Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. 

The World Behind the Scenes, By 
Percy FITzGeRALp. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Sima sa 
Reminiscences connected with Te- 
vers, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &ce 
By Cyarces Hixprey. With lusts. 

The Genlal Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E, P, 
Hincston. Witb a Fron 
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Wanpzres’'s Lisrany, Tux, continucd— 

The Story of the London Park 
By Jacos Larwoon. With [lusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
new. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executloners: 
Memoirs of tue Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847), Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer Cruising in the South 
Seas, By C. Warren STODDARD. 
Illustrated by Watiis Mackay. 


ney. By Cuartes DupLey WARNER, 
Author of “My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


&o. :— 


the Original, 221n by 1413p. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots An exact Facsimile, include 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
neth, and a Facsimile of the Gieat 
Seal, Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
the Original Document in the 
British Museum, printed on fine 
plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
teet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours, 58, 
The Rollof Battie Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with Wilham 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, A.D. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 6s. 


Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Societv of Cyclists. Published at short 
intervals, The Numbers for OcToner, 
__-J, and for January, May, and Ocro- 
BER, 7887, are now ready. _ 
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F, W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Tlustrations. Crown 
8vo, 18 ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Westropp.—Handbook of Pot. 
tery and Porcelain; or, History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hovprr M. Westrore, With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List of 
Marks. Crown 68vo, cloth limp, 48 64. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 

¢ strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands, and a Revi-ed and As.gmented 
Code of Laws. By Asranam S, WitKs 
and Cyarres F. Parpon., Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 38 6d. * [Shortls, 

im « 
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Whistler's (Mr.) “Ten o'Clock." 
Uniform with his “ Whistler » Ruskin: 
Artand Art Critics " Cr.8vo,18 [{SAéortly. 


Williams (Ww. 


Works by: 
Science Notes. See the Gentleman's 
MaGazinE. 18. Monthly, 
Science In Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, “loth extra, 78. 6d. 
A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with [lusts., 28. 6d, 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra 68. ers 
Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by. 
Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
GC WNaeen can ana AVlaesa 


Tlictare rat 


book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio- 
Jngical. Third Edat., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., witb Illusts., 68. 

Studies In Life and Sense. With 
numerous INusts Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them, By Dr. ANDREW W1L- 
SON and others, With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr, 8vo, 18., cl. limp, 1s, 6d. 

Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 

Post 8vo, lust. bds., 28. cach, 

Cavairy Life. 

regimental Legends. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
Svo, cloth estra, 6s. : 

Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. By 


Lady Woon _ Post 8vo, 1lust. bds,, 28. 


from Scotland Yard: A Detective 
Story. By H. F, Woop. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 68 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 


A Diction of Curious, Quaint, and 
Out-ot-the-Way Matters, By ELtezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 


cr. 8va,cl. ex ,78 6d_; half-bound, 9s. 
Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 64. each, 
Caricature History of the Gearges, 
oe House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Carlcature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. Fairwow_,-.2.. 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
ratan ay. | The Fortorn Hepe, 
LaAd at Last 
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NEW NOVELS. 
In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary | The Hele of Linne. By Roser 


of “The Haven 
3 Vols., cr. 8vo. 


Author 
under the Hill,” &c. 


The Deemster: A Romance of the Isle 


of Man, By Haxt Carne, Author of 
“A Son of Hagar,” &c. 3 vols.gr. &vo. 


Radna; or, The Great Conspiracy of 
1881 By the Princess Orea. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Old Blazer's Hero By D. Curistte 
ifurRAy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


BUCHANAN. Two Vols., crown 8vo.. 


Pine and Palm. By Moncurs D. Con- 
2 Vols., crown 8vo, 


Seth’s Brother’sWife, By HaxoipFReEv- 
ERIc, 2 Vols., cr. 8vo, 


Every Inch a Soldier. By M. J. 
CoLrgunoen. Three Vols., er. 8vo, 


One Traveller Returns, ByD, Curistir 
Murray and Henry Herman. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 68 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
By H. F. Woon, Crown &vo, cloth, 68 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 


Popular Stories by the Best Authors, Linrary Enitiows, many I)lustrated, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 38. 6d cach. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 
Philletia 
in all Shades. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN 
HERRING.” 
Red Splder. 


BY W. BESANT & {AMES RICE, 
Ready-Money Mortlboy. 
My Little Giri. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
This Son of Vulcan, 

With Harp and Crown 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 
~~ am oe ee ert Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


BY WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Child of Nature 
God and the Man. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Ann@m Water. The New Abelard 
Matt Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 

BY HALL CAINE, 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. 
RY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 
Decelvers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS, 


Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
From Midnight to Midnight. 


{ 


MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Blacksmith and Scholar 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina The Frozen Deep. 
Basil. The Law and the 
Hide and Seek. Lady. 

The Dead Secret. TheTwoDestinies 
Queen of Hearts. Haunted Hotel. 
My Miscellanles. The Fallen Leaves 
Woman in White. Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Moonstone. The Black Robe. 
Man and Wife Heart and Science 
Poor Miss Finch. “tft Say No.” 
Misa or Mrs. P Littie Novels. 
New Magdalen, 
BY DUTTON COOK, 
Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES, 

Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET,. 
The Evangelist; or, Port Salvation. 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 

A Castile In Spain. 

BY 7 LEITH DERWENT. 
Our Lady of Tears, 
Circe’s Lovers. 

BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Fellcia. ‘ 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Archle Lovell. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Fatal Zero 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Prefacedeby Sir BARTLE 
Pandurang Hari. 

BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girle. 


28 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


PICCADILLY NovELs, contintucd— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
tn Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart's Problem, 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Fancy Free. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 


Ellloe Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Prince Saronl’s Wife 
Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 
Mies Cadogna. 
Love—or a Name. 


BY SIR A. HELPS. 
ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 


BY JEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Number Scventeen. 


BY F. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Ke nball. 
Atonemenc of Leam Dundas. 
The Woria Well Lost. 

Under which Lord P 
With a Sliken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew. 

BY HENRY W. LUCY, 
Gideon Fleyce. 

BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Falr Saxon. 

Dear Lady Disdain. 
Mise Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 

The Comet of a Season. 
Mald of Athens. 
Camiola. 


BY MRS, MACDONELL 
Quaker Cousins: 
— 


i B 


PiccaDILLy Nove.s, centinued— 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! | Written In Fire. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Life's Atonement. Coals of Figs. 
Joseph's Coat. Val Strange. 
A Model Father. Heatta. 


By the@ate of the Sea 
The Way of the World. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
Firat Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
BY MRS, OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY MARGARET A. PAUL. 
Gentile and Simple. 


BY #AMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Maseing- From Exile. 


berd. A Grape from a 
Best of Husbands Thorn. 
Walter's Word. For Cash Only. 


Less Black than Some Private 
We’re Painted. Views. 

y ; The Canon's 

High Spirits. Ward. 


Talk of the Town ‘ 
Glow-worm Tales. 


Under One Roof. 
A Confidential 
Agent. 


BY E. C. PRICE. 
Valentina. {| The Forelgners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. 
Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. | Foul riay. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Clolster and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief, 
Put Yoursalf In His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Helr. | ASimpleton 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Storles of Men and other 

Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories, 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 


BY FOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
Two Dreamers. 
Theciion (n the Path. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


Piccapitty Novecs, continwed— 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
doan Merrywoather. 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon's Rock. Heart Saivage. 
She High Mills. | Sebastian. 
BY, T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY BERTHA THOMAS. 


Proud Maisie. | Cressida. 
The Violin-Player. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


The Way we Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark, 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land Leaguera. 
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PrcecapiItLty Novers, continwed— 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furnese. 
Mabe!'s Progress. " 


BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c, 
Storles from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride’s Pass. 

Salnt Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Cltoyenne Jacqueline. 
The Fuguenct Family. 
Lady Bell. 

Burled Diamonds. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each, 


BY EDMOND ABOUT, 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE, 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
Maid, Wife, or Widow P 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN. 

Strange Storles. 
Philletia. 
Babylon. 
BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantiey Grange. 


BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown, 


This Son of Vulcan | My Little Girl. 


The Caee of Mr Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 

By Cella’s Arbour. 

Tne Monks of Thelema. 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 

The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fiest. 


BY WALTER BCSANYS, 


All Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
The Captains’ Room. 
} In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Unole Jack, 


ote oe 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE. 


An Helress of Red Dog. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Californian Stories. 

Gabriel Conroy. | Filp. 

Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


The Shadow of The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline, 

AChild of Nature Annan Water. 

Godandthe Man The New Abelard, 

Love Me for Ever ' Matt. 

Foxglove Manor 

The Master of the Mine. 


BY MRS. BURNETT, 
Surly Tim. 
BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime, 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Decelvers Ever. | Jullet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN. 
The Cure of Souls. 
C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Antonina ‘Queen of Hearts, 
Basil. + ;My Miscellanies. 
Hide and Seek. Woman In White, 
The Dead Secret. The Moonstone, 
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Curap Porurar Novets, continused— 
Wiixre Cotiins, continued, 

Man and Wife. Haunted Hotel. 
Poor Miss Finch. TheFatlen Leaves. 
Mies or Mrs. ? Jezebe!l’sDaughter 
New Magdalen. The Black Robe. 
The Frozen Deep. Heartand Science 


Law andthe Lady. “! Say No.” 
TheTwoDestinies The Evi) Genius. 


BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Tranamigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 

MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar, 

The Village Comedy. 
You Play me False. 


BY DUTTON COOK. 
Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES., 
Hearts of Gold. 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
The Evangellat; or, Port Salvation, 
BY JAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain. 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT, 
Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
A Polnt of Honour. | Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS., 
Felicia. | Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiliotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

The Lady of Brantome. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Flithy Lucre. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 

Prefaced by Siew H,. BARTLE FRERE, 
Pandurang Hari. 
Y BY HAIN FRISWELL, 
One of Two € 
BY EDIVARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Girls. . 
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Cuear Porutar Nove zs, costinusd= 
BY CHARLES 


Robin Gray. The Flower of the 
For Lack of Gold. Forest, 
What will the Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say P The Golden Shaft. 
In Honour Bound. Of High Degree. 
In Love and War. Fancy Pree. 
For theting. Wer and Stream. 
In PasturesGreen'| Loving a Dream, 
Queen ofthe Mea- A Hard Knot. 
dow. Heart’s Delight. 
A Heart's Problem 
BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. 
The Wizard of the Moiintain., 
James Duke. 
BY ¥AMES GREENWOOD, 
Dick Temple. 
BY FJORN HABBERTON. 
Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 
BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day Papera. 
BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 
Paul Wynter's Sacrifice. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY BERWICK HARWOOD., 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Ellice Quentin. Dust. 

Prince Saronl’s Wife. 
Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS, 
Ivan de Biron. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
The Lover's Creed. 
BY TOM HOOD, 
A Golden Heart. 
BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS, 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 
BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT, 
Thornicroft's Model. 
Tho Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned., 
BY FEAN INGELOW, 
Fated to be Free. 
BY HARRIETT FAY, 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. e 
BY MARK KERSHATY, 
Colonial Facts and Fictions 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Gamo. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENKY KINGSLEY, 
Oakshott Castie. 
HY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball.. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 
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Cueap Porurar Novets, contumed— 
E. Lyxw Linton, costinued— 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Stiken Thread. 
gre Rebel of the Family. 
‘My Love.” lone. 


BY HENRY W. Lucy 
Gideon Fleyce. e 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


eo mai wh 1 et. meat ema 


cis Watsa “| Donna Quixote. 


Neighbours. | ene Comet of a 
My Enemy's. Season. 

Daughter. Mald of Athens. 
A Falr Saxon. Camiola. 


Lintey Rochford. 


BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID., 
The Evil Eye. {| Lost Rose. 
RY W.H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Opon' Sesame A Little Stepson. 
@ A Harvest of Wild Fighting the Air. 

Oats Written In Fire. 
BY 3} MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters. 
BY BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
A Secret of the Sea. 
BY JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go | Mr. Dorillion. 
bY OU. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALIfa sAtonement Hearta. 
A Model Father ‘| Way of the World. 
Josepl*'s Coat. A a of Human 
Coals of Fire Nature. 


By the Gate ofthe ee epee Sin- 


Sea. | 

Val Strange. cynie romans 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY M&S. ROBERT O'REILLY, 
Phoebe 6 Fortunes. 
BY OUIDA, 

Held In Bondage. Two L!ttleWooden 


Strathmore Shoes. 
Chandos In a Winter City. 
Undeg Two Flags Ariadne. 
idatia. Friendship 
Cecil Castile Moths. 

maine’s Gage. Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck mune. 
Folle Farine. , BimbI. 
A Dog of Flanders. ; Wanda. 
Pascarel. Frescoes. 


Signa. {Ine. In Maremma, 
Princess Naprax- Othmar. 
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Re ot IE aoe 


Creap Porutar Novecs, Louiniade 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 
Gentile and Simple. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
pao Massing: Like Father, Like 
Son 


b 
A Perfect Trea: Warne Residence. 


eure, Married Beneath 
Bentinck’s Tutor. Him. 
Murphy's Master. | Mirk Abbey. 

A County Family. adie Wooed, but 
A Woman's Ven- | Leas "Black than 
geance. We're Painted. 

Cecil’s Tryst. By Proxy. 


Clyffards of Clyffa | Under One Roof. 
The Family Scape: | High Spirits, 


grace. Carlyon'a Year 
Foster Brothers. |A Confidential 
Found Dead. Agent. 
Best of Husbands. | Some Private 
Walter's Word. | Views. 
Halves. From Exia. 
Faiien Fortunes. A Grape from 
What He Cost Her Thorn. 


Humorous Stories | Far Cash Only 
Gwendollne’s Har. ‘Kit: A Memory. 
vest. | The Canon's Ward 
£200 Reward. : Talk of the Town. 
BY CC. L. PIRKIS, 
Lady Lovelace. 
BY EDGAR A. POE, 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E&.C, PRICE 


Valentina. | The Foreignerea. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival, 
Gerald, 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It ls Naver Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington. 
Christie Johnstone, 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
Ths Double Marriage. 

ove Me | 
wu viay 
The Cloister and the Hear 
The Course of True Love. 
Autobiography of a Thief. 
A Terrible Temptation, 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Simpleton. A Woman-Hater, 
Reacdlana. The Jiit, 
Singlehoart and Doublefaoe, 
Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. 
BY MRS. 3. H RIDDELL. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden Party, 
Weird Stories | fairy Water. 
The Uninhabited House 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
IW. ROBINSON, 
Women arcs Strange 
The Hands of Justice 


man 2 
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CuHeaPp Porpucar NOvELs, continued —~ 
BY FJAMES RUNCIMAN, 
Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
BY BAYLE ST. FONN. 
A Levantine Family. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
One Against the World. 
Guy Waterman. 
The Lion in the Path. 
Two Dreamers. 
BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
Joan Merryweather 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 
BY GEORGE R SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Belle. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark, 
BY T. W SPEIGHT, 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke, 
BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 
BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arablan Nights. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maiste. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
BY I. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Dlamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator, 
Frau Frohmann. 
Marlon Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate 
ByFRANCES ELEANORTROLLOPE 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFTF, G&e. 
Stories from Foreign Novelista. 
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| Cueap Poputar Nove s, continued 


} 


BY MARK TWAIN, 
Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
A Pleasure Trip on the Continent 
ef Europe. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
Huckleberry Finn. ° 
Life on the Mississippi. « 
BY 6. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
What She Came Through. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Salnt Mungo's City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
Noblesse Oblige. 
Lady Bell, 
BY F. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 
BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 

BY EDMUND YATES, 
Castaway. | The Forlorn Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 
Paul Ferroll. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Brer 
Harre. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harre, 

Mrs. Galnsborough’s Dlamonds. By 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Kathleen Mavourneen. By Author 
of ‘That Lass o' Lowrse’s.” 

Lindeay’s Luck. By the Author of 
“That Lass o’ Lowrie's.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton, By the 
Author of “ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’”” 

Trooping with Crows. By Mrs, Prrxis 

The Professor's Wife. By Leonary 
GRAHAM. 

A Double Bond. By Linpa ViLLar: 

Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Ky Tom JERROLD. 

Curly. By Joun Coveman.  Illus- 
trated by J, C. Dotuman. 

Beyond the Gates. By E. S. Puerps. 

Old Mald’s Paradise. By E.S. PHELPs. 

Burglars In Paradise. ByE.S.PHELps. 

Jack the Fisherman. By E. S. 
PHELPS, 


Doom: An Atlantic Episode. By 
Justin H. MacCarrny, M.P. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 


Justin H. MacCarrny, M.P. 
A Barren Title. By T. W. Srzicnr. 
Wife or No Wife? By T. W. Srzicut. 
The Golden Hoop. By T.W.Spzicar,. 
How the Poor Live. By G. R. Sis. 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy Firzczrarn. 
The Silverado Squatters. By R. 

Louis STEVENSON. 


]- OGDEN AND CO. LIMITED, PRINTERS, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, E.C, 


